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THE 

PROLOGUE 

IN  Troy,  there  lies  the  fcene  :  from  Ifles  of  Greece 
The  Princes  orgillous,  their  high  blood  chaf9d, 
Have  to  the  Port  of  Athens  fent  their  Jhips, 
Fraught  with  the  minifters  and  inflruments 
Of  cruel  war.     Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  Crownels  regal,  from  th9  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia,  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ranfack  Troy  ;  within  whofe  ftrong  Immures, 
The  rav\Jh9d  Helen,  Menelaus'  Queen, 
IVith  wanton  Paris  peps  •,  and  That's  the  Quarrel. 

To  Tenedos  they  come 

And  the  deep-drawing  Barks  do  there  difgorge 

Their  warlike  fraught  age.     Now  on  Da  r  dan  Plains^ 

The  frefh,  and  yet  unbruifed,  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  Pavillions.     Frhm'sfix  Gates  i9th9  City,  (i) 

(Dardan,  and  Thymbria,  Ilia,  Scaea,  Troian, 

And  Antenorides,)  with  majfy  ftaples 

And 

^ )        ,         ■■  Priam*  j  {ix-gated  City 
Dardan,  and  Timbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Try  en, 
And  Antenoridan,  with  maffy  Staples 
And  correfponjive  and  fulfilling  bolts 

Stirre  up  the  Sons  of  Troy.]  This  has  been  a  moft  miferably  mangled 
Paffage,  thro*  all  the  Editions :  corrupted  at  once  into  falfe  Concord,  and 
falfe  Reafoning.  Priam's  fix-gated  City  Jlirre  up  the  Sons  of  Troy  ?  ■ 
Here's  a  Verb  plural  govern1 'd  of  a  Nominative  Jingular.  But  that  is 
eafily  remedied.  The  next  Queftion  to  be  asked,  is,  In  what  Senfe  a 
City  having  fix  ftrong  Gates,  and  thole  well  barr'd  and  bolted,  can  be 
faid  to  fiir  up  its  Inhabitants  ?  unlefs  they  may  be  fuppos'd  to  derive 
fome  Spirit  from  the  Strength  of  their  Fortifications.  But  this  could 
not  be  the  Poet's  Thought.  He  muft  mean,  I  take  it,  that  the  Greeks 
had  pitched  their  Tents  upon  the  Plains  before  Troy  ;  and  that  the  Trojans 
were  fecurely  barricaded  within  the  Walls  and  Gates  of  their  City. 
This  Senfe  my  Correction  reftores. 

A  2  _ -Priam'y 


4  PROLOGUE. 

And  correfponfive  and  fulfilling  bolls, 

Sperre  up  the  fons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation  tickling  skitti/h  fpirits 
On  one  and  other  fide,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard.     And  hither  am  I  come 
A  Prologue  arm'd,  (but  not  in  confidence 

■  Priam  j  Six  Gates  i'jth'  City, 


Sperre  up  the  Sons  of  Troy. 
Why  they  might  be  call'd  Priam s  Six  Gates,  will  be  feen  in  the  Sequel 
of  this  Note.     To  fperre,  or  /par,  (from  the  old  Teutonic Word,  fperrSll) 
fignities,  to  Jhut  up,  defend  by  Barrs,  &c.     And  in  this  very  Senfe  has 
Chaucer  ufed  the  Term  in  the  5  th  Book  of  his  Troilus  and  Crefeide. 

For  <whcn  he  fa*w  her  Doores  fperred  all, 

Well  nigh  for  Sorrow  adown  he  "*gan  to  fall. 
But  now  for  the  Six  Gates,  the  very  Names  of  which  our  Editors 
have  barbaroully  demolim'd  ;  and  which  Mr.  Pope,  tho  the  Tranflator 
of  Homer,  had  not  the  Skill  to  reedify,  till  I  chalk'd  out  the  Materials 
for  him.  We  find  them  enumerated  by  La  Cerda,  (from  Dares  Phrygius, 
as  he  informs  us ;)  in  his  Note  upon  this  PafTage  of  Virgil: 

»  -     Hie  Juno  Scteas  fa-uifjima  portas 

Prima  tenet.  .^Eneid.  ii.  v.  612. 

Trojanae  urhis  portas  fex  enumerat  Dares  ;  Antenoridem,  Dardanien, 
Jliam,  Sca-am,  Catumbriam,  Trojanam.  This  Lift  is  again  given  us  by 
liraquellus  in  a  Note  upon  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  (Tib.  iv.  cap.  23.) 
and  irom  thefe  two  copied  by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  in  his  Commentary 
upon  the  Troades  of  Seneca  tranflated  by  him.  But  even  in  thefe  three 
PaiTages  we  have  to  deal  with  Error  :  Catumbria  is  a  very  odd  Word  ; 
and,  I  am  well  fatisned,  a  depraved  one.  I'll  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  Blunder,  and  give  the  true  Reading.  We  are  to  remember, 
there  was  near  old  Troy  a  Plain  cali'd  Thymbra  ;  a  River,  that  run 
thro'  it,  calPd  'Thymbrius ;  and  a  Temple  to  Apollo  Thymbrteus.  The 
Gate,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  probably  defcrib'd  in  the  Greek 
Author  (fuppos'd  to  be  Dares  Phrygius,  and  now  long  fmce  loft)  to  be 
itctjet  0vu.Ce.iov  :  the  Gate  that  fae'd,  or  was  in  the  Neighbourhood  of, 
the  aforefaid  Plain  and  River.  And  from  thence,  as  I  lufpect,  by  the 
Negligence  or  Ignorance  of  the  Tranflator,  the  twb  Greek  W'crds  were 
join'd,  and  corrupted  into  Catumbria.  The  correcler  Editions  of  Dares 
Phrygius  (I  mean  the  Latin  \  erfion,  which  goes  under  that  Name ;) 
neither  read  as  Cerda;  Tiraquellus  or  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  have  given 

us  this  Paffage  ;  but  thus  : llio  portas  fecit  (fcil.  Priamus)    quarujn 

Nomina  htec  funt,  Antenoridic,  Dardanise,  Ilia,  Scase,  Thymbr3S£e, 
<Tr  jan&.  This  exactly  fquares  with  my  Emendation,  -  as  well  as  afhgns 
ire  Caufe  why  our  Poet  night  call  the  Six  Gates  Priam's,  who  was 
the  Builder  of  them. 

Of 
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Of  Author's  pen,  or  Aofor's  voice ;  but  fuited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  Argument  ;) 

To  tell  you,  (fair  Beholders)  that  our  Play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firftlings  of  thofe  broils, 

'Ginning  i'th'  middle :  farting  thence  away,  (2) 

To  what  may  be  digefted  in  a  Play. 

Like,  or  find  fault, — do,  as  your  pleafures  are  ; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  'lis  but  the  chan'ce  of  war. 

(2)  Beginning  in  the  middle,  ft  art  big  thence  away,]  Thug  all  the 
Editions,  before  Mr.  Pope'?,.  He,  in  the  Purity  of  his  Ear,  has  cafhier'd 
the  laft  Word,  becaufe  the  Verfe  was  longer  than  its  fellows.  I  have 
chofe  to  retain  it ;  (becaufe,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  Poet  intended  a 
Rhyme)  and  reduce  the  Line  to  Meafure  by  an  Apocope  fo  frequent  in 
his  Writings. 


Dramatis 


Dramatis  Perfonse, 


PRIAM, 
Hector, 
Troilus, 
Paris, 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus, 

iEneas, 

Pandarus, 

Anienor, 


>TROJANS. 


A  bajlard  Son  of  Priam. 


Agamemnon  n 

Achilles, 

Ajax, 

Menelaus, 

UlyfTes, 

Neftor, 

Diomedes, 

Patroclus, 

Therfites, 

Calchas, 


>GREEKS. 


Helen,  Wife  to  Menelaus,  in  hove  with  Paris. 
Andromache,  Wife  to  Hector. 
CaflTandra,  Daughter  to  Priam,  a  Prophetefs. 
Crefiida,  Daughter  to  Calchas,  in  love  with  Troilus. 

Alexander,  Crefiida' j  Man. 
Boy,  Page  to  Troilus. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  with  other  Attendants. 


SCENE,  Troy $  and  the  Grecian  Camp,  before  it 


Troths  and  Creffida. 

ACT    I. 

SCENE,  the  Palace  in  Troy. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Troilus. 


Pan. 
"Trot. 

Fierce 


Troilus. 

ALL  here  my  varlef,  I'll  unarm  again.  (3) 
Why  mould  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy  y 
That  find  fuch  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  mafter  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas  !  hath  none. 

Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

The  Greeks   are  ftrong,    and   skilful    to    their 

ftrength, 

to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant. 

But 


(5) 


tPU  unarm  again. 


Why  Jbould  I  <war  without  the  Walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  fuch  cruel  Battle  here  within  ?]    I  won't  venture  to  affirm,  that 
this  Paffage  is  founded  on  Anacreon,  but  there  is  a  mighty  Confonance 
both  of  Thought  and  Expreffion  in  both  Poets ;  particularly,  in  the  Qofe 
of  the  Sentence. 
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But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  fleep,  fonder  than  ignorance  j 
JLefs  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-lefs  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for  my 
part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  any  farther.  He,  that 
will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  mult  needs,  tarry  the 
grinding, 

Troi.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding  •,  but  you  muft  tarry  the 
boulting. 

Troi.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  boulting  ;  but  you  muft  tarry  the 
leav'ning. 

Troi.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan,  Ay,  to  the  leav'ning :  but  here's  yet  in  the  word 
hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake,  the 
heating  of  the  oven,    and  the  baking  ;  nay,  you  muft 

*Tis  in  <vain  that  I  have  a  Shield :  for  ixherefbre  Jhould  I  wear  'that  out* 
ward  Defence,  when  the  Battle  rages  all  within  me  ?  I  hope,  my 
Readers  will  forgive  me,  if  I  take  Notice  on  this  Occafion  that  the 
Learned    Tanaquil  Faber   quite    miflook   Anacreon's   Senfe  in  this  Line, 

Ti  fis  ficLKayLity  iej<y> He  has  render'd  it ;    Quid  enim  extra,   aut 

for  as,  tela  mittamus,  cmn  intus  pugna  fit  ?  This  is  abfolutely  foreign 
from  the  Pcet?s  Meaning.  Madam  Dacier  feems  to  have  underftood  it  in 
her  French  Verfion,  but  is  repugnant  to  herfelf,  when  {he  gives  it  us  in 

J^atin, C?eft  done  en  <vain  que  fay  un  bouclier,  car  a  quoi  fert  de  fe 

defendre  au  dehors,  lorfque  /*  ennemi  eft  au  dedans  ? I  am  furpriz'd, 

after  fo  juft  a  Translation  as  to  the  Meaning,  that  (he  could  fubjoin  this 
Remark.  Les  Interpret es  Latins  n'ont  pas  bien  entendu  ce  <vers  quails  tra- 
duifent,  Nam  cur  petamur  extra  ;  &  il  falloit  traduire  tout  au  contraire, 
nam  cur  petamus  extra.  Peter  e  heft  cm,  is,  to  attack  an  Enemy ;  which 
is  not  Anacreons  Meaning.  But  Monf.  De  la  Fojfe  has  genteely  anim- 
adverted upen  this  Lady's  Error.  Anacreon  ne  fongeoit  quau  le  defen- 
dre, y  non  pas  a  ofrenfer.  Ainfi  petamus,  qui  eft  une  Aclion  ofFenfive, 
n*eftoit  pas  si  jufte  que  petamur. 
In  my  Opinion,  the  PafTage  mould  be  thus  render'd  ; 

Fruftra  gero  Cljpeu?n  ; 

Quid  enim  [ilium]  extrinfechs  objiciam, 
Cum  Pugna  intks  o?nmno  ardcat  ? 
The  Tranflators  do  not  feem  to  have  remember'd,  that  CdhKo^dit  (as  its 
Compounds,    etytpiCcthhOfj.at,   iiriCdhhcfjicit,  TTifiCdh^oy.tit)    may  iome- 
times  fignify  actively,  induo,  inj'xio,  imponq.     Authorities  are  fo  obvious, 
that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  al/cdge  any, 

3  ftay 
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{lay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  to  bam  your 
lips. 

'Trot.  Patience  her  felf,  what  Goddefs  e'er  fhe  be, 
I  Doth  lefTer  blench  at  fufferance,  than  I  do  : 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  fit  •, 
And  when  fair  Crejfid  comes  into  my  thoughts, 
So,  traitor  ! when  fhe  comes?  when  is  (he  thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  fhe  look'd  yefternight  fairer   than  ever  I 
faw  her  look,  or  any  woman  elfe. 

Troi.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,  when  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  figh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
Left  Heclor  or  my  father  fhould  perceive  me  ; 
I  have  (as  when  the  Sun  doth  light  a  ftorm) 
Buried  this  figh  in  wrinkle  of  a  fmile  : 
But  forrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  feeming  gladnefs, 
Is  like  that  mirth  Fate  turns  to  fudden  fadnefs. 

Pan.  An  her   hair   were  not    fo  me  what  darker    than 

Helen's well,  go  to,  there  were  no  more  comparifon 

between  the  women.  But,  for  my  part,  fhe  is  my 
kinfwoman  •,  I  would  not  (as  they  term  it)  praife  her — ■ 
but  I  would,  Somebody-  had  heard  her  talk  yefterday, 
as  1  did:  I  will -not  difpraife  your  fitter  Cajfandra's  wit, 
but 

Troi.  O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus 


When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  \y&  drown'd,  (4) 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lye  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,   I  am  mad 

(4)   When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  Hopes  lye  drown*  dt 
Reply  not  in  how  many  Fathoms  deep 

They  lye  intrenched.]  This  is  only  the  Reading  of  the  modern  Editors  : 
I  have  reltor?d  that  of  the  old  Books.  For  beudes  that,  in  trench*  &  in 
Lathams,  is  a  Phrafe  which  we  haye  very  great  Reafon  to  fiiipedt «;  what 
Confonance,  or  Agreement,  in  Senfe  is  there  betwixt  drown'' d  and  in- 
trenc&d?  The  firit  carries  the  Idea  of  Deilruclion,  the  latter  of  Security. 
Indrenctid  correfponds  exactly  with  drown 'd ;  and  ilgnifies,  inmerid  in 
the  Deep,  or,  as  our  Poet  in  another  Place  calls  it,  entteep'd. 
So  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  ; 

O,  'where  am  I,  (quoth  JheJ  in  Earth,  or  HeakStt  ? 

Or  in  the  Ocean  drenchM  ? 
And  in  the  7hvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  we  again  find  the  Terms  coupled. 

And  drenchM  vie  in  the  Sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 

In 


i o      Tr oilus  and  Cressida. 

In  Crejfid's  love.     Thou  anfwer'ft,  fhe  is  fair  j 

Pour'ft  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gate,  her  voice  ; 

Handleft  in  thy  difcourfe O  that !  her  hand  ! 

(In  whofe  comparifon,  all  whites  are  ink 

Writing  their  own  reproach)  to  whofe  foft  feizure 

The  cignet's  down  is  harfh,  and  fpirit  of  fenfe 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.     This  thou  teirft  me ; 

(As,  true  thou  tell'ft  me  ;)  when  I  fay,  I  love  her  : 

But  faying  thus,  inftead  of  oil  and  balm, 

Thou  lay'ft,  in  every  gafh  that  love  hath  given  me, 

The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  fpeak  no  more  than  truth. 

Trot.  Thou  doft  not  fpeak  fo  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as  fhe 
is,  if  fhe  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  fhe  be  not, 
fhe  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Trot.  Good  Pandarus  %  how  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel,  ill  thought 
on  of  her,  and  ill  thought  on  of  you :  gone  between  and 
between,  but  fmall  thanks  for  my  labour. 

froi.  What  arc  thou  angry,  Pandarm  ?  what,  with  me  ? 

Pan.  Becaufe  fhe  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  fhe's  not  fo 
fair  as  Helen  *,  an  fhe  were  not  kin  to  me,  fhe  would  be  as 
fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.  But  what  care  I  ? 
I  care  not,  an  fhe  were  a  black-a-moor  ;  'tis  all  one 
to  me. 

I'roi.  Say  I,  fhe  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do,  or  no.  She's  a 
fool  to  flay  behind  her  father :  let  her  to  the  Greeks^  and 
fo  I'll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  fee  her :  for  my  part,  I'll 
meddle  nor  make  no  more  i'th'  matter. 

tfroi.  Pandarus^ 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Troi.  Sweet  Pandarus^ 


Pan.  Pray  you,  fpeak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will  leave  all 
as  I  found  it,  and  there's  an  end.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

[Sound  Alarum. 
Trou  Peace,   you  ungracious  clamours!   peace,  rude 
founds ! 

Fools 
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Fools  on  both  fides.— — Helen  muft  needs  be  fair, 

When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 

I  cannot  fight  upon  this  Argument, 

It  is  too  ftarv'd  a  fubject  for  my  fword : 

But  Pandarus— — O  Gods  !  how  do  you  plague  me ! 

I  cannot  come  to  Creffidy  but  by  Pandar  \ 

And  he's  as  teachy  to  be  woo'd  to  wooe, 

As  fhe  is  flubborn-chaft  again  ft  all  fute. 

Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne* s  love, 

What  Crejjid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we : 

Her  bed  is  India,  there  me  lyes,  a  pearl  •, 

Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  fhe  refides, 

Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  -, 

Our  felf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar^ 

Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

[Alarum^  Enter  iEneas. 

Mne.  How  now  Prince  troilus  ?    wherefore  not  i'th* 
field? 

Troi.  Becaufe  not  there ;  this  woman's  anfwer  forts, 
For  womanifh  it  is  to  be  from  thence : 
What  news,  Mneas,  from  the  field  to  day  ? 

JEne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 

Troi.  By  whom,  JEne  as? 

Mne.  "troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Troi.  Let  Paris  bleed,  'tis  but  a  fear  to  fcorn ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus1"  horn.  [Alarum. 

Mne.  Hark,  what  good  fport  is  out  of  town  to  day  ? 

Troi.  Better  at  home,  if  would  I  might,  were  may—. 
But  to  the  fport  abroad are  you  bound  thither  ? 

Mne.  In  all  fwift  hafte. 

Troi.  Come,  go  we  then  together.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE 


iz      Troilus  and  Cressida. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  publick  Street,   near  the 

Walls  of  Troy. 

Enter  Crefilda,  and  Alexander,  her  Servant. 

Cre.X'KT HO  were  thofe  went  by  ? 

V  V       Ser.  Queen  Hecuba  and  Helen. 

Cre.  And  whither  go  they? 

Ser.   Up  to  th'  eaftern  tower, 
Whofe  height  commands  as  fubject  all  the  vale, 
To  fee  the  fight.     Hetlor,  whofe  patience 
Is,  as  the  Virtue,  fix'd,  to  day  was  mov'd  :  (5) 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  (truck  his  armorer  ; 
And  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war, 
Before  the  Sun  rofe,  he  was  harnefs-dight,  (6) 
And  to  the  field  goes  he  ;  where  ev'ry  flower 
Did  as  a  prophet  weep  what  it  forefaw, 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

(5)1        ■'  "whof  Patience 

Is  as  a  Virtue  fix'd,']  What's  the  Meaning  of  Heclorh  Patience  being 
fix'd  as  a  Virtue  ?  Is  not  Patience  a  Virtue  ?  What  Room  then  for  the 
Similitude  ?  The  Poet  certainly  wrote,  as  I  have  conjedturally  reformed 
the  Text ;  and  this  is  giving  a  fine  Character  of  it,  to  fay,  His  Patience 
is  as  Jiedfaji  as  the  Virtue  of  Patience  it/elf',  or  the  Goddefs  fo  call'd  : 
for  the  Poets  have  always  perfonaliz'd  the  Quality.  So  we  find  troilus  a 
little  before  faying ; 

Patience  herfelf,  what  Goddefs  ere  Jhe  be. 

Doth  lejfcr  blench  at  Sufferance  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Warburton. 
(6)  Before  the  Sun  rofe,  he  tvas  harnefl  light,]  Why,  harnefl  light  ? 
Does  the  Poet  mean,  that  Heclor  had  put  on  light  Armour  ?  Or  that  he 
was  fprightly  in  his  Arms,  even  before  Sun-rife  ?  Or  is  a  Conundrum 
aim'd  at,  in  Sun  rofe,  and  harnefl  light  ?  A  very  flight  Alteration  makes 
all  thefe  Conflru&ions  unneceffary,  and  gives  us  the  Poet's  Meaning  in 
the  properefl  Terms  imaginable. 

Before  the  Sun  rofe,  he  <was  harnefs-dight, 
i.  e.   compleatly  dreft,    accoutred,  in  Arms.      It  is  frequent  with  our 
Poet,  from  his   Mailers  Chaucer    and  Spenfer,   to  fay  dight  for  deck'di 
fight,  for  pitched ;  Sec.  and  from  them  too  he  ufes  Harnefs  for  Armour. 
So,  again,  in  Macbeth  ; 

*——-~-~—~-blonjQ,   Wind\    come,   Wrack  ! 

At  leaf  well  die  with  Karnefs  on  our  Back. 

Cre. 
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Cre.  What  was  his  caufe  of  anger  ? 

Ser.  The  noife  goes  thus  ;  There  is  among  the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Heclor, 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Cre,  Good  -,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Ser.  They  fay,  he  is  a  very  man  per  fe,  and  ftands 
alone. 

Cre.  So  do  all  men,  unlefs  they  are  drunk,  fick,  or 
have  no  legs. 

Ser.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb'd  many  beafts  of  their 
particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lyon,  churlifli 
as  the  bear,  flow  as  the  elephant ;  a  man  into  whom  Na- 
ture hath  fo  crouded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crufht 
into  folly,  his  folly  fauced  with  difcretion  :  there  is  no 
man  hath  a  virtue,  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpfe  of-,  nor  any 
man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries  fome  flain  of  it.  He  is 
melancholy  without  caufe,  and  merry  againft  the  hair ; 
he  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing,  but  every  thing  fo  out 
of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briar  eus,  many  hands  and  no 
ufe  ;  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  fight. 

Cre.  But  how  fhould  this  man,  that  makes  me  fmile, 
make  Heel  or  angry  ? 

Ser.  They  lay,  he  yeflerday  cop'd  Heclor  in  the  battle 
and  flruck  him  down,  the  difdain  and  fhame  whereof 
hath  ever  fince  kept  Heelor  fading  and  waking. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cre.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Ser.  Madam,  vour  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cre.  Heelor's  a  gallant  man. 

Ser,  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that  ?  what's  that  ? 

Cre.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  coufin  Cre£ld\  what  do  you  talk 
of?  (7)  Good  morrow,  Alexander  j — how  do  you,  cou- 
fin ?  when  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cre. 

(7)  Good  morrow,  coufin  Crefiid ;  W%ai  do  you  talk  of?   Good  morrow, 
Alexander  ;  Hoiv  do  you,   coufin  .?]     Good  morro-jj,  Alexander — - 

is  added  in  all  the  Editions,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  very  abfurdly,  Paris  not 

beins: 
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Cre.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came  ?  was 
Heclor  arm'd  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ?  Helen 
was  not  up  ?  was  fhe  ? 

Cre.  Heclor  was  gone  •,  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  fo  ;  Heclor  was  ftirring  early. 

Cre.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ?  * 

Cre.  So  he  fays,  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  fo ;  I  know  the  caufe  too :  he'll 
lay  about  him  to  day,  I  can  tell  them  That ;  and  there's 
Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him,  let  them  take  heed 
of  Troilus ;  I  can  tell  them  That  too. 

Cre.  What  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ? —  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two. 

Cre.  Oh,  Jupiter!  there's  no  comparifon. 

Pan.  What,  not :  between  'Troilus  and  Heclor  ?  do  you 
know  a  man,  if  you  fee  him  ? 

Cre.  Ay,  if  I  ever  faw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  fay,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cre.  Then  you  fay,  as  I  fay  \  for,  I  am  fure,  he  is  not 
Heeler. 

Pan.  No,  nor  HeUor  is  not  Troilus,  in  fome  degrees. 

Cre.  'Tis  juft  to  each  of  them,  he  is  himfelf. 

Pan.  Himfelf?  alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would  he  were. 

Cre.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  'Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

being  on  the  Stage. Wonderful  Acutenefs !    But,  with  Submiflion, 

this  Gentleman's  Note  is  much  more  abfurd :  for  it  falls  out  very  un- 
luckily for  his  Remark,  that  tho  Paris  is,  for  the  Generality,  in  Homer 
caird  Alexander  j  yet,  in  this  Play,  by  any  one  of  the  Characters  intro- 
duc'd,  he  is  call'd  nothing  but  Paris.  The  Truth  of  the  Fact  is  this. 
Pandarus  is  of  a  bufy,  impertinent,  infmuating  Character ;  and  'tis 
natural  for  him,  fo  foon  as  he  has  given  his  Coufin  the  good  Morrow, 
to  pay  his  Civilities  too  to  her  Attendant.  This  is  purely  \v  w-3-rt,  as 
the  Grammarians  call  it ;  and  gives  us  an  admirable  Touch  of  Panda- 
rus's  Character.  And  why  might  not  Alexander  be  the  Name  of 
Crejjidh  Man?  Paris  had  no  Patent,  I  fuppofe,  for  engroffing  it 
to  himfelf.  But  the  late  Editor,  perhaps,  becaufe  we  have  had  Alexander 
the  Great,  Pope  Alexander,  and  Alexander  Pope,  would  not  have  fo 
eminent  a  Name  pFoftituted  to  a  common  Valet. 

Cre. 
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Cre.  He  is  not  Heftor. 

Pan.  Himfclf  ?  no,  he's  not  himfelf •,  would,  he  were 
himfelf !  well,  the  Gods  are  above  ;  time  muft  friend, 
or  end ;    well,  Trollus,    well,    I  would,   my  heart  were 

in  her  body ! no,   He  ft  or  is  not  a  better  man  than 

^Troilus. 

Cre.  Excufe  me. 
Pan.  He  is  elder. 
Cre.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me, 

Pan.  Th*  other's  not  come  to't  •,  you  fhall  tell  me 
another  tale,  when  th'  other's  come  to't:  Heftor  fhall 
not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cre.  He  fhall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 
Pan.  Nor  his  Qualities. 
Cre.  No  matter. 
Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cre.  'Twou'd  not  become  him,  his  own's  better. 
Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,    Neice  ;   Helen  her  felf 
fwore  th'  other  day,    that  Troilus  for  a  brown  favour, 

(for  fo  'tis,  I  muft  confefsj  not  brown  neither 

Cre.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  Faith,  to  fay  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 
Cre.  To  fay  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 
Pan,.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 
Cre.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 
Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cre.  Then  Troths  fhould  have  too  much  ;  if  fhe 
prais'd  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his ;  he 
having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too 
flaming  a  praife  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  lieve 
Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus  for  a 
copper  nofe. 

Pan.  I  fwear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him  better 
than  Paris. 

Cre.  Then  fhe's  a  merry  Greek*  indeed. 
Pan.  Nay,  I  am  fure,  fhe  does.     She  came  to  him  th* 
other  day  into  the  compafs-window ;  and,  you  know,  he 
has  not  paft  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cre.  Indeed,  a  tapfter's  arithmetick  may  foon  bring 
his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan. 
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Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young  ;  and  yet  will  he  within 
three  pound  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hettor. 

Cre.  Is  he  fo  young  a  man,  and  fo  old  a  lifter  ? 

Pan.  But  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him,  (he 
came  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven  chin. 

Cre.  Juno i  have  mercy  !  how  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled.  I  think,  his 
fmiling  becomes  him  better,  than  any  man  in  all  Pbrygia* 

Cre.  Oh,  he  fmiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cre.  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then but  to  prove  to  you  thaC 

Helen  loves  Troilus^ 

Cre.  Troilus  will  fland  to  the  proof,  if  you'll  prove 
it  fo. 

Pan.  "Troilus  ?  why  he  efteems  her  no  more  than  I 
efteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cre.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg,  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'th'  (hell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  chufe  but  laugh  to  think  how  (he  tickled 
his  chin  ;  indeed,  fhe  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  muft 
needs  confefs. 

Cre.  Without  the  Rack. 

Pan.  And  fhe  takes  upon  her  to  fpy  a  white  hair  on 
his  chin. 

Cre.  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But  there  was  fuch  laughing.  Queen  Hecuba 
laught,  that  her  eyes  run  o'er, 

Cre.  With  milftones. 

Pan.  And  Cajffandra  laught. 

Cre.  But  there  was  more  temperate  (ire  under  the  pot 
of  her  eyes  ;  did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too? 

Pan.  And  Hettor  laught. 

Cre.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  fpied  on 
Troilus' s  chin. 

Cre.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  mould  have 
laught  too. 

Pan.  They  laught  not  fo  much  at  the  hair,  as  at  his 
pretty  anfwer. 

Cre. 
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Cre.  What  was  his  anfwer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  (he,  here's  but  one  and  fifty  hairs  on  your 
chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white. 

Cre.  This  is  her  queftjon. 

Pan.  That's  true,  make  no  queftion  of  that :  one  and 
fifty  hairs,  (8)  quoth  he,  and  one  white  ;  that  white 
hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  reft  are  his  fons.  Jupiter ! 
quoth  fhe,  which  of  thefe  hairs  is  Pari$%  my  husband  ? 
the  forked  one,  quoth  he,  pluck  it  out  and  give  it  him : 
but  there  was  fuch  laughing,  and  Helen  fo  blufh'd,  and 
Paris  fo  chaft,  and  all  the  reft  fo  laught,  that  it  paft. 

Cre.  So  let  it  now,  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by? 

Pan.  Well,  coufin,  I  told  you  a  thing  Yefterday  ; 
think  on't. 

Cre.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I'll  be  fworn,  'tis  true  ;  he  will  weep  you,  an 
'twere  a  man  born  in  April.  {Sound  a  retreat. 

Cre.  And  I'll  fpring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a  nettle 
again  ft  May. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field  ;  mall 
we  ftand  up  here,  and  fee  them,  as  they  pafs  towards 
Ilium  ?  f  9)  good  neice,  do  \  fweet  neice  Crejftda. 

Cre.  At  your  pleafure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place,  here  we 
may  fee  moil  bravely  •,  I'll  tell  you  them  all  by  their 
names,  as  they  pafs  by  ;  but  mark  troilus  above  the 
reft. 

(8)  Two  and  fifty  hairs,  quoth  he,  and  one  white',  that  white  Hair  is 
my  Father,  and  all  the  rejl  are  his  Sons.]  The  Copyifts  muft  have  err'd 
here  in  the  Number ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  fubititute  one  and  fifty,  I 
think,  with  Ibme  Certainty.  How  elfe  can  the  Number  make  out 
Priam,  and  his  fifty  Sons  ? 

(9)  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field',  /hall  <we  jiand  up  here  and 
fee  them,  as  they  pafs  towards  Ilium  ?]     This  Conduct  of  the  Poet,  in 

making  Pandarus  decypher  the  Warriors  as  they  pafs,  feems  an  Imita- 
tation  of  Homer's  Helen  on  the  Walls,  where  fhe  (hews  the  Greeks  to 
Priam.  This  Incident  was  borrow'd  by  Euripides,  in  his  Pbaniffa* 
and  again  copied  by  Statius,  in  the  9th  Book  of  his  cIhebaist  where  he 
makes  Phorbas  Ihew  to  Antigone  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ibtban  Army. 

Vol.  VII.  B  iEneas 
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^Eneas  fajfes  over  the  ftage. 

Cre.  Speak  not  fo  loud. 

Pan.  That's  Mneas\  is  not  that  a  brave  man?  he's 
one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  mark 
Troilus,  you  mall  fee  anon. 

Cre.  Who's  that  ? 

Antenor  fajfes  over  the  ftage. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor,  he  has  a  fhrewd  wit,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  he's  a  man  good  enough  *,  he's  one  o'th'  (bund- 
eft  judgment  in  Troy  whofoever,  and  a  proper  man  of 
perfon  ;  when  comes  Troilus  ?  I'll  (hew  you  Troilus  anon  ; 
if  he  fee  me,  you  mall  fee  him  nod  at  me. 

Cre.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  fhall  fee. 

Cre.  If  he  do,  the  rich  fhall  have  more. 

Hector  fajfes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Heftor,  that,  that,  look  you,  that :  there's 
a  fellow!  go  thy  way,  Heftor  •,  there's  a  brave  man, 
neice  :  O  brave  Heclor !  look,  how  he  looks !  there's  a 
countenance  !  is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cre.  O  brave  man  ! 

Pan.  Is  he  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good, look 

you,  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet,  look  you  yonder,  do 
you  fee  ?  look  you  there  !  there's  no  jelling  ;  there's  lay- 
ing on,  take'c  off  who  will,  as  they  fay,  there  be  hacks. 

Cre.  Be  thofe  with  fwords  ? 

Paris  fajfes  over. 

Pan.  Swords,  any  thing,  he  cares  not,  an  the  devil 
come  to  him,  it's  all  one  •,  by  godslid,  it  does  one's 
heart  good.  Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder  comes  Paris  : 
look  ye  yonder,  neice,  is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't 
not?  why,  this  is  brave  now:  who  faid,  he  came  home 
hurt  to  day  ?  he's  not  hurt ;  why,  this  will  do  Helen's 
heart  ^ood  now,  ha  ?  would,  I  could  fee  Troilus  now  ; 
you  (hall  fee  Troilus  anon. 
Crd.  Who's  that  ? 

Hclenus 
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Helenus  pajfes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus.      I   marvel,    where   Troilus   is  j 

that's  Helenus 1  think,    he  went  not  forth  to  day ; 

that's  Helenus. 

Cre.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 

Pan.  Helenus  1  no yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent  well — » 

I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  ?  hark,  do  you  not  hear  the 
people  cry  Troilus?  Helenus  is  a  pried. 

Cre.  What  fneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 

Troilus  pajfes  over* 

Pan.  Where  !  yonder  ?  that's  Deipbohus.     5Tis  Troilus ! 

there's  a  man,  neice hem brave  Troilus!  the 

prince  of  chivalry ! 

Cre.  Peace,  for  fliame,  peace. 

Pan.  Mark  him,  note  him:  O  brave  Troilus!  look 
well  upon  him,  neice,  look  you  how  his  fword  is 
bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  HecJor's,  and 
how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes !  O  admirable  youth  !  he 
ne'er  faw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go 
thy  way  *,  had  I  a  fitter  were  a  Grace,  or  a  daughter  a 
Goddefs,  he  mould  take  his  choice.     O  admirable  man ! 

Paris? Paris  is  dirt  to  him,  and  I  warrant  Helen  to 

change  would  give  money  to  boot. 

Enter  common  Soldiers. 

Cre.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Afles,  fools,  dolts,  chaff  and  bran,  chaff  and 
bran  ;  porridge  after  meat.  I  could  live  and  dye  i'th* 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ;  the  eagles  are 
gone  •,  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws.  I  had  rather 
be  fuch  a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece, 

Cre.  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles,  &  better  man 
than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  ?  a  dray-man*  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Cre.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well why,    have  you   any  difcretion  ? 

have  you  any  eyes?  do  you  know,  what  a  man  is?  is 
not   birth,   beauty,    good    fhape,    difcourfe,    manhood, 

B  2  learmnsr. 
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learning,  gentlenefs,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  fo 
forth,  the  fpice  and  fait,  that  feafons  a  man  ? 

Cre.  Ay,  a  minc'd  man  ;  and  then  to  be  bak'd  with 
no  date  in  the  pye,  for  then  the  man's  date  is  out, 

Pan.  You  are  fuch  another  woman,  one  knows  not 
at  what  ward  you  lye. 

Cre.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly  ;  upon  my 
wit,  to  defend  my  wiles  •,  upon  my  fecrefie,  to  defend 
mine  honefty  •,  my  mask  to  defend  my  beauty,  and  you 
to  defend  all  thefe  \  and  at  all  thefe  wards  I  lye,  at  a 
thoufand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cre.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that,  and  that's  one  of 
the  chiefeft  of  them  too  ;  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I  would 
not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how  I  took  the 
blow  •,  unlefs  it  fwell  paft  hiding,  and  then  it  is  pad 
watching. 

Pan.  You  are  fuch  another. 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  inftantly  fpeak  with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  houfe,  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come  \  I  doubt,    he  be 
hurt.     Fare  ye  well,  good  neice. 

Cre.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I'll  be  with  you,  neice,  by  and  by. 

Cre.  To  bring,  uncle- 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  "Troths. 

Cre.  By  the  fame  token,  you  are  a  bawd.      [Exit  Pan. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  facrifice, 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprize : 
But  more  in  Trollus  thoufand-fold  I  fee, 
Than  in  the  glafs  of  Pandar's  praife  may  be. 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing ; 
Things  won  are  done  ;  the  foul's  joy  lyes  in  doing  : 
That  She  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this ; 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd,  more  than  it  is. 
That  She  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got,  fo  fweet,  as  when  Defire  did  fue : 

2  Atchieve- 
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Atchievement  is  Command ;  ungain'd,  befeech. 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach ; 
That  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  That  (hall  from  mine  eyes  appear.         [Exit. 

SCENE   changes  to  Agamemnon'*  Tent  in  the 

Grecian  Camp. 

Trumpets.     Enter  Agamemnon,    Neftor,    UlyfTes,  Dio- 
medes,  Menelaus,  with  others. 

s4gam.Y)RlN  CES, 

JL     What  grief  hath  fet  the  jaundice  on  your 
cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proportion,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  defigns  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largenefs  :  Checks  and  difafters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  a&ions  highefl:  rear'd  ; 
As  knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  fap 
Infeft  the  found  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  courfe  of  growth. 
Nor,  Princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  fhort  of  our  Suppofe  fo  far, 
That  after  fev'n  years  fiege,  yet  Troy- walls  (land  j 
Sith  every  adlion  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  tryal  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart ;  not  anfwering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave't  furmifed  fhape.     Why  then,  you  Princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abafh'd  behold  our  Works  ? 
And  think  them  (hame,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  elfe 
But  the  protractive  tryals  of  great  Jove^ 
To  find  perfiflive  conftancy  in  men? 
The  finenefs  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love  \  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wife  and  fool,  the  artift  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  foft,  feem  all  afRn'd,  and  kin  \ 
/But  in  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  her  frown, 
fDiftindion  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 

B  3  Puffine; 
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Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  *, 
And  what  hath  mafs,  or  matter  by  it  felf, 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Neft.  With  due  obfervance  of  thy  godlike  Seat,  (10) 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nejlor  fhall  apply 
Thy  lateft  words.     In  the  reproof  of  Chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  :  the  Sea  being  fmooth, 
How  many  mallow  bauble  boats  dare  fail 
Upon  her  patient  breaft,  making  their  way 
With  thofe  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  pnce  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon,  behold, 
The  ftrong-ribb'd  Bark  thro'  liquid  mountains  cuts ; 
Bounding  between  the  two  moift  elements, 
Like  Perfeus'  horfe :  Where's  then  the  fawcy  boat, 
Whofe  weak  untimber'd  fides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  Greatnefs  ?  or  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toad  for  Neptune.     Even  fo 
Doth  valour's  fhew  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  fiorms  of  fortune.     For  in  her  ray  and  brightnefs, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger :  but  when  fplitting  winds 
Make  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  get  under  fhade  *,  the  thing  of  courage, 
As  rowz'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  fympathize ; 
And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  felf-fame  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulyjf.  Agamemnon, 
Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece^ 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  foul,  and  only  fpirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  (hut  up  :  hear,  what  Uhjjes  fpeaks. 
Be  fides  th'  applaufe  and  approbation 

(10)  With  due  Obfervance  of  thy  goodly  Seat,]  Goodly  is  an  Epithet 
carries  no  very  great  Compliment  with  it ;  and  Nejior  feems  here  to  be 
paying  Deference  to  Agamemnons  State  and  Preheminence.     The  old 

Books  have  it, to  thy  godly  Seat ;  godlike,  as  I  have  reform'd  the 

Text,  feems  to  me  the  Epithet  defign'd ;  and  is  very  conformable  to 
what  jEneas  afterwards  fays  of  Agamemnon  ; 

Which  is  that  God  in  Office,  guiding  Men  ? 

The 
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The  which,  mod  mighty  for  thy  place  and  fway, 

[To  Aga. 
And  thou,  mod  rev'rend  for  thy  ftretcht-out  life, 

[To  Neft, 
I  give  to  both  your  fpeeches  ;  which  were  fuch, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brafs  ;  and  fuch  again, 
As  venerable  Neftor  (hatch'd  in  filver) 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  ftrong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heav'n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecians  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue :  yet  let  it  pleafe  Both 
(Thou  great,  and  wife)  to  hear  Ulyjfes  fpeak. 

Aga.  Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca :  we  lefs  expect, 
That  matter  needlefs,  of  importlefs  burthen, 
Divide  thy  lips  -9  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Therfites  opes  his  maftiff  jaws, 
We  fhall  hear  mufick,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyjf.  Troy,  yet  upon  her  bafis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  HecJor's  fword  had  lack'd  a  mafter, 
But  for  thefe  inftances. 
The  fpeciality  of  Rule  hath  been  neglected  *, 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  Tenrs  do  (land 
Hollow  upon  this  Plain,  fo  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  General  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  fhall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected  ?  degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthieft  fhews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themfelves,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 
Obferve  degree,  priority  and  place, 
Infifture,  courfe,  proportion,  feafon,  form, 
Office  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  of  order  : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  fpher'd 
Amidfl  the  reft,  whpfe  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  afpects  of  planets  evil, 
And  pods  like  the  command'ment  of  a  King, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.     But  when  the  planets 
In  evil  mixture  to  diforder  wander, 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents,  what  mutiny? 
What  raging  of  the  Sea  ?  making  of  earth  ? 

B  4  Commo- 
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Commotion  in  the  winds?  frights,  changes,  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend,  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  flates 

Quite  from  their  flxure  ?  Oh,  when  degree  is  fhaken, 

(Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  defigns) 

The  enterprize  is  fick.     How  could  communities, 

Degrees  in  fchools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  fhores, 

The  primogeniture,  and  due  of  birth, 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  fcepters,  lawrels, 

(But  by  degree)  iland  in  authentick  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  firing, 

And  hark  what  difcord  follows  ;  each  thing  meets 

In  meer  oppugnancy.     The  bounded  waters 

Would  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  fhores, 

And  make  a  fop  of  all  this  folic!  Globe  : 

Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  lbn  would  flrike  his  father  dead  : 

Force  would  be  Right  *,  or  rather,  Right  and  Wrong  (i  i) 

(Between  whofe  endlefs  jar  Juflice  refides) 

Would  lofe  their  names,  and  fo  would  juflice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  it  felf  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite  (an  univerfal  wolf, 

So  doubly  feconded  with  will  and  power) 

Mufl  make  perforce  an  univerfal  prey, 

And  lafl  eat  up  it  felf.     Great  Agamemnon! 

This  Chaos,  when  degree  is  fuffocate, 

Follows  the  choaking : 

And  this  negle&ion  of  degree  is  it, 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpofe 

It  hath  to  climb.     The  General's  difdain'd 

By  him  one  flep  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath  :  fo  every  flep, 

(i  i)  -    ■    Right  and  Wrong, 

Between  whofe  endlefs  jar  Juflice  refides, 

Would  lofe  their  Names ;]     This  is  not  a  bad  Comment  upon  what  Horace 
has  faid  on  this  Subject ; 

funt  certi  deniq-,  fines 

£>uos  ultra  citraq;  nequit  confijlere  re&um. 

Exampled 
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Exampled  by  the  firft  pace  that  is  Tick 

Of  his  Superior,  grows  to  an  envious  feaver 

Of  pale  and  bloodlefs  emulation. 

And  'tis  this  feaver  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 

Not  her  own  fmews.    To  end  a  Tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weaknefs  lives,  not  in  her  ftrength. 

Neft.  Molt  wifely  hath  Ulyjfes  here  difcover'd 
The  feaver,  whereof  all  our  power  is  fick. 

Aga.  The  nature  of  the  ficknefs  found,  Ulyjfes, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyjf.  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  finew  and  the  fore-hand  of  our  Hoft, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  defigns.     With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day 
Breaks  fcurril  jefts ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  auk  ward  action 
(Which,  flanderer,  he  imitation  calls) 
He  pageants  us.    Sometimes,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  toplefs  Deputation  he  puts  on  -, 
And  like  a  ftrutting  Player,  (whofe  conceit 
Lies  in  his  ham-ftring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  found 
'Twixt  his  ftretch'd  footing  and  the  fcaffbldage) 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'cr-wrefted  Seeming 
He  acts  thy  Greatnefs  in  :  and  when  he  fpeaks, 
5Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending  -,  with  terms  unfquar'd : 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typbon  dropt, 
Would  feem  hyperboles.    At  this  fufty  fluff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  preft-bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  cheft  laughs  out  a  loud  applaufe : 

Cries excellent ! 'tis  Agamemnon  juft 

Now  play  me  Neft  or hum,  and  ftroke  thy  beard, 

As  he,  being  dreft  to  fome  oration. 

That's  done-- as  near  as  the  extremeft  ends  (12) 

(12) -as  near  as  the  extremeft  Ends 

Of  Parallels;]  i.e.  vaftly  diftant ;  for  parallel  Lines,  tho  they  run  all 
tlje  way  equi-diftant,  yet  their  Extremities  arc  as  far  off  from  each  other 
as  the  Points  of  Eaft  and  Weft, 

of 
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Of  parallels ;  as  like,  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 

Yet  good  Achilles  ft  ill  cries,  excellent ! 

*Tis  Neftor  right !  now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  anfwer  in  a  night-alarm  : 

And  then,  forfooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Mull  be  the  fcene  of  mirth,  to  cough  and  fpit, 

And  with  a  palfie  fumbling  on  his  gorget, 

Shake  in  and  ouuthe  rivet and  at  this  fport, 

Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries  "  O! enough,  Patroclus 

Or  *'  give  me  ribs  of  fleel,  I  (hall  fplit  all 
"  In  pleafure  of  my  fpleen."     And,   in  this  fafhion, 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  fhapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact, 
Atchievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  fpeech  for  truce, 
Succefs  or  lofs,  what  is,  or  is  not,  ferves 
As  fluff  for  thefe  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Neft.  And  in  the  imitation  of  thefe  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulyjfes  fays,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect : 
Ajax  is  grown  felf-will'd,  and  bears  his  head 
In  fuch  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  pace, 
As  broad  Achilles ;  and  keeps  his  tent  like  him  ; 
Makes  factious  feafts,  rails  on  our  (late  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  Oracle  •,  and  fets  Therfites 
(A  (lave,  whofe  gall  coins  (landers  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparifons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  difcredit  our  expofure, 
How  hard  foever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyjf.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardife, 
Count  wifdom  as  no  member  of  the  war  ; 
Fore-ftall  our  prefcience,  and  efleem  no  Act 
But  that  of  hand  :  The  (till  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  (hall  ftrike, 
When  fitnefs  call  them  on,  and  know  by  meaiure   • 
Of  their  obfervant  toil,  the  enemies  weight  j 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  ; 
They  call  this  bed- work  Mapp'ry,  clofet  war:  (13) 

So 

(13)  They  call  this  bed-work,  mapp'ry,  clofet  War, ~]     The  Poet  in  my 
Opinion  would  fay,  This  is  planning  out  Attion  and  War,  as  a  Man 

might 
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So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  fwing  and  rudenefs  of  his  poize, 
iThey  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 
Or  thofe  that  with  the  finenefs  of  their  fouls 
By  reafon  guide  his  execution. 

Neji.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles''  horfe 
Makes  many  Thetis'  fons.  [Tucket  founds. 

Aga.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelaus. 

Men.  From  iroy. 

Enter  iEneas. 

Aga.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

Mne.  Is  this  great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Aga.  Even  this. 

Mne.  May  one,  that  is  a  Herald  and  a  Prince, 
Do  a  fair  mefTage  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Aga.  With  furety  ftronger  than  Achilles9  arm, 
•Fore  all  the  Greehjh  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agame?nnon  Head  and  General. 

Mne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  fecurity.     How  may 
A  ftranger  to  thofe  moft  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Aga.  How  ? 

Mne.  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  Reverence, 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blufh 
Modeft  as  morning,  when  fhe  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phabus: 
Which  is  that  God  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Aga?nemnon? 

Aga.  This  Trojan  fcorns  us,  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

Mne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
As  bending  Angels  •,  that's  their  fame  in  peace: 

might  do  on  his  Pillow  and  in  his  Clofet.     If  fo,  bedwork  mufl  be  the 
Epithet  to  Mappery,    as  clofet  is   to  War  :    and  therefore  I  have  ex- 
pung'd  the  Comma,    which  feparated  the  Firft  from   its  Subftantive. 
So  Guideriusy  in  Cymbeline,  fpeaking  of  an  una&ive  Life,  fays  it  is 
A  cell  of  Ignorance  ;  travelling  a-bed. 

But 
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But  when  they  would  feem  foldiers,  they  have  galls,  (14) 
Good  arms,    ftrong  joints,    true  fwords  ;    and,    Jove's 

Accord, 
Nothing  fo  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  Mneas ; 
Peace,  Trojan  -,  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  ; 
The  worthinefs  of  praife  diftains  his  worth, 
If  he,  that's  prais'd,  himfelf  bring  the  praife  forth : 
What  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  Fame  blows,  that  praife  fole  pure  tranfcends. 

Aga.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  your  MfAineas? 

jEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Aga.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

ALne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Aga.  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes  from  Troy. 

ALne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whifper  him  ; 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  Ear, 
To  fet  his  fenfe  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  fpeak.  * 

Aga.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind, 
It  is  not  Agamemnon's  fleeping  hour  ; 
That  thou  (halt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  fo  himfelf. 

(14)  But  when  they  would  feem  Soldiers,  they  have  Galls, 
Good  Arms,  ftrong  Joints,  true  Swords,  and  Jove's  Accord, 
Nothing  fo  full  of  heart]  Can  the  Poet  be  fuppos'd  to  mean,  that  the 
Trojans  had  Jove's  Accord  whenever  they  would  Teem  Soldiers  ?  No ; 
certainly,  he  would  intimate  that  nothing  was  fo  full  of  Heart  a3  they, 
when  that  God  did  but  fhew  himfelf  on  their  Side.  This  Circumftance, 
added,  brings  no  Impeachment  to  their  Courage:  Valour  would  be- 
come Prefumption  and  Impiety  in  them,  if  they  had  trufted  to  it  when 
Jove  manifeftly  declared  himfelf  on  the  other  Side.  My  Regulation  of 
the  Pointing  fixes  the  Poet's  Senfe  ;  and  'tis  every  where  his  Manner  to 
mention  the  Concurrence  of  the  Deity  fuppos*d. 

Our  Coronation  done,  we  will  accite 

(As  I  before  remembered,)  all  our  State, 

And  (Heav'n  configning  to  my  good  intents^  &c.  2  Henry  IV. 

— — for,   God  before, 

Will  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  Father's  Door.  Henry  V. 

Yet,  God  before,  tell  him,  we  will  come  on.  Ibid. 

That  by  the  Help  ofThefe,  (with  Him  above 

To  ratify  the  Work)  Macbeth. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

ALne, 
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JEne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud  : 
Send  thy  brafs  voice  thro'  all  chefe  lazy  tents  •, 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  mail  be  fpoke  aloud. 

[The  trumpets  found. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  Prince  call'd  Heclor,  (Priam  is  his  father) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu'd  truce 
Is  rufty  grown  •,  he  bad  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpofe  fpeak :  Kings,  Ponces,  Lords, 
If  there  be  one  amongft  the  fair'ft  of  Greece , 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  eafe, 
That  feeks  his  praife  more  than  he  fears  his  peril, 
That  knows  his  valour  and  knows  not  his  fear, 
That  loves  his  miftrefs  more  than  in  confeftion, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips,  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers :  to  him,  this  Challenge, 
Heclor,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  (or  do  his  beft  to  do  it) 
He  hath  a  lady,  wifer,  fairer,  truer, 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compafs  in  his  arms  ; 
And  will  to  morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Midway  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rowze  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love. 
If  any  come,  Heclor  fhall  honour  him  : 
If  none,  he'll  fay  in  Troy  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  Dames  are  fun-burn'd,  and  not  worth 
The  fplinter  of  a  lance  ; even  fo  much. 

Aga.  This  fhall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  Mneas. 
If  none  of  them  have  foul  in  fuch  a  kind, 
We've  left  them  all  at  home :  but  we  are  foldiers  ; 
And  may  that  foldier  a  meer  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be, 
That  one  meets  Heclor ;  if  none  elfe,  I'm  he. 

Neft.  Tell  him  of  Neftor ;  one,  that  was  a  man 
When  Heclor's  Grandfire  fuckt ;  he  is  old  now, 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  Hoft 
One  Nobleman  that  hath  one  fpark  of  fire, 
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To  anfwer  for  his  love :  tell  him  from  me, 
I'll  hide  my  filver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn  ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chafte 
As  may  be  in  the  world :  his  youth  in  flood, 
I'll  pawn  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

JEne.  Now  heav'ns  forbid  fuch  fcarcity  of  youth ! 

Ulyjf.  Amen. 

Aga.  Fair  lord  Mneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand : 
To  our  Pavillion  fhall  I  lead  you  firft  : 
Achilles  (hall  have  word  of  this  intent, 
So  fhall  each  lord  of  Greece  from  tent  to  tent : 
Your  felf  fhall  feafl  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe.  {Exeunt. 

Manenl  UlyfTes  and  Neftor. 

Uhff.  Neftor, 

NejL  What  fays  Uhjfes  ? 

Ulyjf.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  fome  fhape. 

Neft.  What  is't  ? 

Ulyf.  This  'tis  : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots ;  the  feeded  pride, 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  muft  or  now  be  cropt, 
Or,  fhedding,  breed  a  nurfery  of  like  evil. 
To  over-bulk  us  all. 

Neft.  Well,  and  how  now  ? 

Vlyff.  This  Challenge  that  the  gallant  He  ft  or  fends. 
However  it  is  fpread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpofe  only  to  Achilles. 

Neft.  The  purpofe  is  perfpicuous  even  as  Subflance,  (15) 
Whofe  groflhefs  little  characters  fum  up. 

And 

(15)  The  Purpofe  is  perfpicuous  e<vyn  as  Suljlance, 
Whofe  Grojfnefs  little  Characters  fum  up, 

And  in  the  Publication  make  no  Strain  :]  The  modern  Editors,  'tis  plain, 
have  lent  each  other  veiy  little  Information  upon  this  PaiTage  :  Ivxhci 
t\j$Ku  o<Pnyo{>  as  the  Proverb  fays  j  the  Blind  have  led  the  Blind. 
As  they  have  pointed  the  Paffage,  'tis  ftrange  Stuffj  and  how  they  folv'd 
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And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  ftrain, 

But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 

As  banks  of  Libya,  (tho',  Apollo  knows, 

'Tis  dry  enough,)  will  with  great  fpeed  of  judgment, 

Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Heffor's  purpofe 

Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyjf.  And  wake  him  to  the  anfwer,  think  you  ? 

Neft.  Yes,  'tis  moft  meet ;  whom  may  you  elfe  oppofe, 
That  can  from  Heffor  bring  his  honour  off, 
If  not  Achilles  ?  though  a  fportful  combat, 
Yet  in  this  tryal  much  opinion  dwells. 
For  here  the  'Trojans  tafte  our  dear' ft  Repute 
With  their  fin' ft  palate :  and  truft  to  me,  Ulyjfes, 
Our  imputation  (hall  be  odly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action.     For  the  fuccefs, 
Although  particular,  fhall  give  a  fcantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general : 
And  in  fuch  indexes,  although  fmall  pricks 
To  their  fubfequent  volumes,  there  is  feen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant-mafs 
Of  things  to  come,  at  large.     It  is  fuppos'd, 
He,  that  meets  Heclor,  iffues  from  our  Choice  \ 
And  Choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  fouls, 
Makes  merit  her  election  •,  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere,  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  diftill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues  ;  who  mifcarrying, 
What  heart  from  hence  receives  the  conqu'ring  part, 
To  fteel  a  ftrong  opinion  to  themfelves ! 
Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  inftruments, 

it  to  themfelves,  is  paft  my  Difcovery.  That  little  Chara&ers,  or  Parti- 
cles, fum  up  the  Groffneis  of  any  Subftance,  I  conceive :  but  how  thole 
Charadters,  or  Particles,  make  no  Strain  in  the  Publication,  feems  a  little 
harder  than  Algebra.  My  Regulation  of  the  Pointing  brings  us  to  clear 
Senfe ;  "  The  Aim  and  Purpofe  of  this  Duel  is  as  vifible  as  any  grofs 
'*  Subftance  can  be,  compounded  of  many  little  Particles :"  And  having 
iaid  thus,  Ulyjfes  goes  on  to  another  Obfervation  ;  "  And  make  no  Diffi- 
"  culty,  no  Doubt,  when  this  Duel  comes  to  be  proclaimed,  but  that 
"  Achilles,  dull  as  he  is,  will  difcover  the  Drift  of  it."  This  is  the 
Meaning  of  the  lait  Line.     So  afterwards,  in  this  Play,  Ulyjfes  fays, 

/  do  not  ftrain  at  the  Pojition, 
i.  e.  I  do  not  hefitate  at,  I  make  no  Difficulty  of  it. 
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In  no  lefs  working,  than  are  fwords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyjf.  Give  pardon  to  my  Speech  ; 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Bettor. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  fhew  our  fouled  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  fell ;  if  not, 
The  luftre  of  the  better,  yet  to  fhew, 
Shall  fhew  the  better.     Do  not  then  confent, 
That  ever  Heclor  and  Achilles  meet : 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  fhame  in  this 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  ftrange  followers. 

Neft.  I  fee  them  not  with  my  old  eyes :  what  are  they  ? 

Ulyjf.  What  Glory  our  Achilles  fhares  from  Heclor, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  mould  Ihare  with  him  : 
But  he  already  is  too  infolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  Sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  fait  fcorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  fcape  Heclor  fair.     If  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crufh 
In  taint  of  our  belt  man.     No,  make  a  Lott'ry  •, 
And  by  device  let  blockifh  Ajax  draw 
The  Sort  to  fight  with  Heclor :  'mong  our  felves, 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man, 
For  that  will  phyfick  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applaufe,  and  make  him  fall 
His  Creft,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainlefs  Ajax  come  fafe  off, 
We'll  drefs  him  up  in  voices :  if  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  (till, 
That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hit  or  mils, 
Our  project's  life  this  (hape  of  fenfe  afiumes, 
Ajax,  imploy'd,  plucks  down  Achilles*  plumes. 

Neft.  Ulyjfes,  now  I  relifh  thy  advice, 
And  I  will  give  a  tafte  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon  ;  go  we  to  him  (treight ; 
Two  curs  (hall  tame  each  other  j  pride  alone 
Muft  tar  the  maftifTs  on,  as  'twere  thejr  bone,      [pxtunt. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE,  the  Grecian  Camp, 

Enter  Ajax  and  Therfices. 
A  j  a  x. 


mHERSITES,- 


Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boiles — 
full,  all  over,  generally.      [Talking  to  bimfelf. 

Ajax.  Therfites, 

Ther.  And  thofe  boiles  did  run fay  fo — 

did  not  the  General  run  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog ! 

Ther.  Then  there  would  come  fome  matter  from  him  : 
I  fee  none  now. 

Ajax.   Thou  bitch-wolf's   fon,    canft  thou   not  hear? 
fed  then.  [Strikes  him, 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mungrel 
beef-witted  lord  ! 

Ajax.   Speak   then,    you   unwinnow'd'ft  (16)   leaven, 
fpeak  ;  I  will  beat  thee  into  handfomnefs. 


Vol.  VII. 


Ther. 


(16)  Speak  then,  you  unfalted  Lea<ven,  fpeak  ;]  This  is  a  Reading  ob- 
truded upon  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  that  has  no  Authority  or  Countenance  from 
any  of  the  Copies  j  nor  that  approaches  in  any  Degree  to  the  Traces  of 
the  old  Reading,  you  wbinid'J?  Leaven.  This,  'tis  true,  is  corrupted  and 
unintelligible  ;  but  the  Emendation,  which  I  have  coin'd  out  of  it,  gives 

us  a  Senle  apt  and  confonant  to  what  Ajax  would  fay. "  Thou  Lump 

"  of  fovv'r  Dough,  kneaded  up  out  of  a  Flower  unpurg'd  and  unfitted, 

"  with  all  the  Drofs  and  Bran  in  it." Ken:,  in  Lear,  ufes  the  fame 

metaphorical  Reproach  to  the  cowardly  Steward ; 

J  will  tread  this  unboulted  Villain  into  Mortar. 
i.  c.  This  Villahxof  fo  grofs  a  Compofition,  that  he  was  not  ffied  thro' 
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Tber.  I  (hall  fooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holinefs ; 
but,  I  think,  thy  horfe  will  fooner  con  an  oration,  than 
thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book  :  thou  canft  ftrike, 
canft  thou?  a  red  murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toads-flool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Tber.  Doeft  thou  think,  I  have  no  fenfe,  thou  drik'ft 
me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation 

Tber.  Thou  art  proclaim'd  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch. 

Tber.  I  would,  thou  didft  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and 
I  had  the  fcratching  of  thee  ;  I  would  make  thee  the 
loathfom'd  fcab  in  Greece. 

Ajax.  I  fay,  the  proclamation 

Tber.  Thou  grumbled  and  railed  every  hpur  on  A- 
ehillesi  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  Greatnefs,  as 
Cerberus  is  at  Proferpincfs  Beauty :  I,  that  thou  bark'ft 
at  him. 

Ajax.  Miftrefs  Tber  fit  es ! 

Tber.  Thou  fhouldft  ftrike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Tber.  He  would  pound  thee  into  drivers  with  his  fid, 
as  a  failor  breaks  a  bisket. 

Ajax.  You  whorfon  cur  ! [Beating  him. 

Tber.  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  ftool  for  a  witch  ! 

Tber.  Ay,  do,  do,  thou  fodden-witted  lord  •,  thou  had 
no  more  brain  than  1  have  in  my  elbows :  an  AJfinego 
may  tutor  thee.  Thou  fcurvy  valiant  afs  !  thou  art  here 
but  to  thrafh  Trojans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  fold 
among  thofe  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  flave.     If  thou 

the  houlthg-Clothi  before  he  was  worked  up  into  Leaven.     So  Pandarus 
fays  to  Troilus  in  the  iirft  Scene  of  this  Play. 

Ay,  the  boulting  ;  but  you  muji  tarry  the  leavening. 
I  cannot  without  Injuftice  pafs  over  another  Conjecture,  proposed  by  my 
ingenious  Friend  Mr.  Warhurton  ;  you  windieil  Leaven.     An  Epithet* 

as  he  fays,  not  only  admirably  adapted  to  the  Nature  of  Leaven,  which 
is  made  only  by  Fermentation,  but  likewife  mod  juftly  applied  to  the 

loquacious  Tberfites .*• And,  indeed,  in  feveral  Counties  of  England)  an 

idle  Prater  is  call'd,  a  windy  Fellow  ^ 
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ufe  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what 
thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  ! 

Ajax.  You  dog  ! 

Ther.  You  fcurvy  lord ! 

Ajax.  You  cur  !  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  Mars  his  ideot !  do,  rudenefs  •,  do,  camel,  do,  dOi 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you  this? 
How  now,  Therfites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Ther.  You  fee  him  there,  do  you? 

Achil.  Ay,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do,  what's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Achil.  Well,  why,  I  do  fo. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  e,  for  whofo- 
ever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achil.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himfelf. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  ut- 
ters *,  his  evafions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have  bobb'd 
his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones :  I  will  buy 
nine  fparrows  for  a  penny,  and  tes  Pia  Mater  is  not 
worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  fparrow.  This  lord  (Achilles) 
Ajax,  who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his 
head,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  fay  of  him. 

Achil.  What? 

[Ajax  offers  to  ftrike  him,  Achilles  interpofes. 

7 her.  I  fay,  this  Ajax 

Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

Ther.  Has  not  fo  much  wit - 

Achil.  Nay,  I  muft  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  flop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for  whom 
he  comes  to  fight. 
Achil,  Peace,  fool  ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietnefs,  but  the  fool 
will  not :  he  there,  that  he,  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damri'd  cur,  I  mall 

C  2  Achil. 
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Achil.  Will  you  fet  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  for  a  fool's  will  (hame  it. 

Pat.  Good  words,  Thcrfites. 

Achil.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bad  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenour  of 
the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  ferve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  ferve  here  voluntary. 

Achil.  Your  laft  fervice  was  fufferance,  'twas  not 
voluntary  *,  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary ;  Ajax  was  here 
the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  imprefs. 

Ther.  Ev'n  fo a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too  lies  in 

your  finews,  or  cKt  there  be  liars.  Hetlor  mail  have  a 
great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains  ;  he 
were  as  good  crack  a  fufty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Therfites  ? 

Ther.  There's  Ulyjfes  and  old  Nejlor,  (whofe  wit  was 
mouldy  ere  your  Grandfires  had  nails  on  their  toes,)  (17) 
yoke  you  like  draft  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  the 
wair. 

Achil.  What!  what! 

Ther.  Yes,  good  footh  -,  to,  Achilles  !  to,  Ajax !  to — 

Ajax.  I  mail  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  5Tis  no  master,  I  mail  fpeak  as  much  as  thou 
afterwards. 

Pat.  No  more  words,  Therfites. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace,  when  Achilles*  brach  bids 
me,  mail  I  ? 

Achil.  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  fee  you  hang'd  like  clotpoles,  ere  I  come 
any  more  to  your  Tents.  I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit 
ftirring,  and  leave  the  fa&ion  of  fools.  [Exit. 

(17)  TJjere%s  UlyfTes,  and  old  Neftor,  ivbofe  Wit  was  mouldly  en  their 
Grandfires  had  Nails  on  their  toes^\  This  is  one  of  thefe  Editors  wife 
Riddles.  This  is  no  Folly  of  Therfites's  venting.  What !  Was  Nefior's 
Wit  mouldy,  before  his  Grandfire's  Toes  had  any  Nails  ?  that  is,  was 
the  Grandfon  an  old  Man,  before  the  Grandfather  was  out  of  his 
Swathing-cloaths  ?  Prepofterous  Nonfenfe  !  and  yet  fo  ealy  a  Change,  as 
one  poor  Derivative  Pronoun  for  another,  fets  all  right  and  clear. 
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Pat.  A  good  riddance. 

AchlL  Marry,  this,  Sir,  is  proclaim'd  through  all  our 
Hoft, 
That  Heclor^  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  Sun, 
Will  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  Tents  and  Troy, 
To  morrow  morning  call  fome  Knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  ftomach,  fuch  a  one  that  dare 
Maintain  I  know  not  what:    'tis  trafh,  farewel. 

Ajax.  Farewel !  who  fhall  anfwer  him  ? 

Achil.  I  know  not,  'tis  put  to  lott'ry  ;  otherwifc 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you  :  I'll  go  learn  more  of  it. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  Priam'*  Palace  in  Troy. 

Enter  Priam,  Heclor,  Troilus,  Paris  and  Helenus. 

Pri.    A   Fter  fo  many  hours,  lives,  fpeeches  fpent, 

J~\  Thus  once  again  fays  Neftor  from  the  Greeks : 
Deliver  Llelen,  and  all  damage  elfe 
(As  honour,  lofs  of  time,  travel,  expence, 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  tlfe  dear  that  is  confum'd 
In  hot  digeftion  of  this  cormorant  war) 
Shall  be  ftruck  off.     Heelor,  what  fay  you  to't  ? 

Heel.  Though  no  man  lefTer  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  touches  my  particular,  yet 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  fofter  bowels, 
More  fpungy  to  fuck  in  the  {cn^Q  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out,  who  knows  what  follows  ? 
Than  Hettor  is.     The  Wound  of  Peace  is  Surety,  (18) 
Surety  fecure  •,  but  modeft  Doubt  is  call'd 

(18)  The  Wound  of  Peace  is  furety ;]  i.e.  the  great  Danger  of  Peace  fc 
too  much  Security i  the  Opinion  of  our  being  leaft  in  Danger.  There* 
fore,  as  our  Author  fays  in  his  Hamlet ; 

Be  wary  then  ;  beft  Safety  lies  in  Fear. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  fpcaking  of  Arminius's  Treachery,  has  left  us  a 
Sentiment,  that  might  very  well  have  given  Rife  to  our  Author's.  Haud 
imprudenter  fpeculatus,  neminem  celerius  opprimi,  quam  qui  nihil  timeret ; 
&  frequentij/itnum  Initium  ejfe  CalamitatisSecuritatem. 

C  3  The 
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The  beacon  of  the  wife  \  the  tent  that  fearches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  word.     Let  Helen  go. 
Since  the  firft  fword  was  drawn  about  this  queftion, 
Ev'ry  tithe  foul  'mongft  many  thoufand  difmes 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.     I  mean,  of  ours. 
If  we  have  loft  fo  many  tenths  of  ours 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  not  worth  to  us 
(Had  it  our  name)  the  value  of  one  ten  •, 
What  merit's  in  that  reafon  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Troi.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother  : 
Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  King 
(So  great  as  our  dread  father)  in  a  fcale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  fum 
The  vaft  proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle  in  a  Wafte  moft  fathomlefs, 
With  fpans  and  inches  fo  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reafons  ?  fie,  for  godly  fhame  ! 

Hel,  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  fo  (harp  at  reafons, 
You  are  fo  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  fway  of  his  affairs  with  reafons ; 
Becaufe  your  fpeech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  fo  ? 

Trot.  You  are  for  dreams  and  (lumbers,  brother  Prieft, 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reafons.    Here  are  your  reafons. 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
You  know,  a  fword  imploy'd  is  perillous  ; 
And-reafon  flies  the  object  of  all  harm. 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenas  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  fword,  if  he  do  fet 
The  very  wings  of  reafon  to  his  heels, 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  ftar  dif- orb'd  !— — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reafon, 
Let's  fhut  our  gates,  and  deep :  manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare-hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reafon  :  reafon  and  refpecl 
Make  livers  pale,  and  luftyhood  deject. 

Heft.  Brother,  (lie  is  not  worth  what  (he  doth  cod 
The  holding. 

Trou  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valu'd  ? 

Heel. 
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Heft.  But  Value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  its  eftimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  it  felf, 
As  in  the  prizer :  'tis  mad  idolatry, 
To  make  the  fervice  greater  than  the  God ; 
And  the  Will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectioufly  it  felf  affects, 
Without  fome  image  of  th'  affected  merit. 

Troi.  I  take  to  day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  Will  ; 
My  Will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  fhores 
Of  Will  and  Judgment  •,  how  may  I  avoid 
(Although  my  Will  diftafte  what  is  elected) 
The  wife  I  chufe  ?  there  can  be  no  evafion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  ftand  firm  by  honour. 
We  turn  not  back  the  filks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  fpoil'd  them  ;  nor  th' remainder  viands 
WTe  do  not  throw  in  unrefpective  place, 
Becaufe  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  fhould  do  fome  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  of  full  confent  bellied  his  fails ; 
The  feas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce, 
And  did  him  fervice :  he  touch'd  the  Ports  defir'd  ; 
And  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  Queen,  whofe  youth  and  frefhnefs 
;  Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  dale  the  morning.  (19) 

(19)   .         ,    , nvhofe  Youth  and  Frejhnefs 

Wrinkles  Apollo'/,  and  make  pale  the  morning.']  This  is  only  Mr.  Pope's 
Reading ;  all  the  other  Editions  have,  Jiale ;  which  feems  the  Poet's 
Antithesis  to  Frejhnefs.     So  in  his  Whiter'' s  Tale  ; 

fo  Jhall  I  do 

To  ttf  frefhelt  Things  now  reigning,  and  make  itaje 

The  glijiring  of  this  prefent. 
This  old  Aunt,    who  is  only  hinted   at    by  our  Poet,    is  He/tone,  the 
Daughter  of  Laomedon  and  Siller  of  Priam.     She  was  borne  away  Captive 
to^Greece  by  Hercules,  when  he  fack'd  Troy  ;  and  was  given  to  Telamons 

Bed,  by  whom  fhe  bore  Teucer.- Spenfer  mentions  her  fubduing  Tela- 

mon  to  her  Charms,  in  his  Verfion  of  Virgil's  Gnat. 

For  th''  one  nxjas  ranji/Fd  of  his  o-ivn  Bond-maid, 

Thi  fair  Ixione,  captinfd  from  Troy. 
For  here  we  mult  read,  Hefane.     The  Particulars  of  her  Story  are  to  be 
foand  in  Hyginus's  89th  Fable. 

C  4  Why 
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Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt  : 
Is  flie  worth  keeping?   why,  fhe  is  a  pearl, 
Whofe  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thoufand  fhips, 

And  turn'd  crown'd  Kings  to  merchants 

If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wifdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  muft  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd,  go,  go  :) 
If  you'll  confefs,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  muft  needs,  for  you  all  clap'd  your  hands, 
A>nd  cry'd,  ineftimable  !)  why  d'you  now 
The  ifTue  of  your  proper  wifdoms  rate, 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 
Beggar  that  eftimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  fea  and  land  ?  O  theft  moft  bafe  ! 
That  we  have  ftoln  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  ! 
But  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  fo  ftol'n, 
Who  in  their  country  did  them  that  dilgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Caf.  [within.']   Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 

Pri.  What  noife  ?   what  fhriek  is  this  ? 

Trot.  'Tis  our  mad  filler,  I  do  know  her  voice* 

Caf.  [within.]   Cry,  Trojans! 

Heel.  It  is  Caffandra. 

Enter  CafTandra,  with  her  hair  about  her  cars. 

Caf.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ;  lend  me  ten  thoufand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetick  tears. 

Heel.  Peace,  filler,  peace. 

Caf.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  old, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  can  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamour !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mafs  of  moan  to  come : 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  -,  practice  your  eyes  with  tears. 
Troy  mull  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  (land : 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen  and  a  wo  ; 
Cry,  cry,  Troy  burns,  or  elfe  let  Helen  go.  [Exit. 

Heel.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  thefe  high  ft  rains 
Of  Divination  in  our  filler  work 
Some  touches  of  remorfe?  Or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  difcourfe  of  reafon, 

Nor 
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Nor  fear  of  bad  fuccefs  in  a  bad  caufe, 
Can  qualifie  the  fame  ? 

froi.  Why,  brother  He  ft  or, 
We  may  not  think  the  juftnefs  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it  ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Becaufe  Cajfandra's  mad  ;  her  brain-fick  raptures 
Cannot  diftafte  the  goodnefs  of  a  quarrel, 
Which  hath  our  feveral  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.    For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  fons ; 
And,  Jove  forbid  !  there  fhould  be  done  amongfl:  us 
Such  things,  as  might  offend  the  weakeft  fpleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain. 

Par.  Elfe  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counfels : 
But  I  atteft  the  Gods,  your  full  confent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propenfion,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  fo  dire  a  project 
For  what,  alas,  can  thefe  my  fingle  arms? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  (land  the  pu(h  and  enmity  of  thofe 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  yet  I  proteft, 
Were  I  alone  to  pafs  the  difficulties, 
And  had  as  ample  Power,  as  I  have  Will, 
Paris  fhould  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  purfuit. 

Pri.  Paris ,  you  fpeak 
Like  one  befotted  on  your  fweet  delights  ; 
You  have  the  honey  (till,  but  thefe  the  gall ; 
So,  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praife  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propofe  not  merely  to  my  felf 
The  pleafures  fuch  a  Beauty  brings  with  it : 
But  I  would  have  the  foil  of  her  fair  Rape 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treafon  were  it  to  the  ranfack'd  Queen, 
Difgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  fhame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  pofTeflion  up, 
On  terms  of  bafe  compulfion  ?  can  it  be, 
That  fo  degenerate  a  ftrain,  as  this, 

Should 
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Should  once  fet  footing  in  your  generous  bofoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meaneft  fpirit  on  our  Party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  fword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended  :  none  fo  noble, 
Whofe  life  were  ill  beftow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
When  Helen  is  the  fubject     Then,  I  fay, 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  fpaces  cannot  parallel. 

He 5h  Paris  and  Troilus  y  you  have  Both  faid  well :  (20) 
But  on  the  caufe  and  queftion  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd  but  fuperficially  ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Ariftotle  thought  (21 ) 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philofophy. 

The 

(20)  Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  faid  well', 
And  on  the  Caufe  and  Queftion  now  in  hand 

Have  glofid,  but  fuperficially.]  I  can  never  think  that  the  Poet  ex- 
prefs'd  himfelf  thus :  'Tis  abfurd  to  fay,  that  People  have  talked  well, 
and  yet  but  fuperficially  at  the  fame  Time.  I  have  ventur'd  to  fubftitute 
a  Disjunctive  inflead  of  the  Copulative,  by  which  we  gain  this  commodious 
Senfe  :  "  You  have  argued  <very  well  in  the  general,  but  have  gloz'd  too 
*'  fuperficially  upon  the  particular  Queftion  in  Debate. 

(21)  ■  1     in  ■        'not  much 

JJnlike  young  Men,  whom  graver  Sages  thought 

Unfit  to  hear  moral  Pbilofophy.']  This  is  a  fophifticated  Reading  firft  of" 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Pope.  I  had  objected,  that  this  was 
an  Exception  to  Mr.  Pope's  Rule  laid  down  in  his  Preface,  that  the  Various 
Readings  are  fairly  put  in  the  Margin,  fo  that  every  one  may  compare  them : 
and  thofe  he  has  preferrd  into  the  Text  are  constantly  ex  fide  Codi- 
cum,  upon  Authority.  For  graver  Sages,  I  laid,  was  preferr'd  into  the 
Text  without  any  Authority,  and  that  all  the  printed  Copies  read  the 
Paffage,  as  I  have  reftor'd  it  in  the  Text.  To  this  Mr.  Pope  cavil'd, 
that  Mr.  Rowe  had  made  the  Alteration,  fo  that  I  was  miftaken  in  fay- 
ing no  Edition  had  it  fo.  ■  But  is  an  arbitrary,  undefended  Alteration 
an  Authority  ?  I  would  not  have  Mr.  Pope  take  it  as  too  high  a  Compli- 
ment, when  I  tell  him,  I  look  upon  his  and  Mr.  Rowe's  Editions  of 
Shakefpeare  of  one  and  the  fame  Authority.  But  to  come  to  the  Justifi- 
cation of  the  Text. 

*Tis  certain,  indeed,  that  Ariftotle  was  at  leaft  800  years  fubfequent 
in  Time  to  Heclor :  and  therefore  the  Poet  makes  a  remarkable  Innova- 
tion upon  Chronology.  But  Mr.  Pope  will  have  this  to  be  one  of  thofe  pal- 
pable Blunders,  which  the  Illiteracy  of  the  firft  Publifhers  of  his  Works  has 
father'd  on  the  Poet's  Memory  ;  and  is  of  Opinion,  it  could  not  be  of  our 
Author's  penning;,  it  not  being  at  ail  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  Errors  of 
any  Alan  who  had  the  leaf  Tinflure  of  a  School,  or  the  leaf  Converfation 

with 
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The  reafons,  you  alledge,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  paflion  of  diftemper'd  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong:  for  pleafure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 
Of  any  tr«ue  decifion.     Nature  craves, 

All 

nvith  fuch  as  had. 1Twas  for  this  Reafon,  and  to  fhelter  our  Author 

from  fuch  an  Abfurdity,  that  Mr.  Pope  expung'd  the  Name  of  Arijiotle, 

and  fubftituted  in  its   Place  Mr.  Roive's graver  Sages.     But,  with 

Submimon,  even  herein  he  made  at  beft  but  half  a  Cure.  If  the  Poet 
jnuft  be  fetter'd  down  itric~tly  to  the  Chronology  of  Things,  it  is  every 
whit  as  abfurd  for  Heclor  to  talk  of  Philofophy,  as  for  him  to  talk  of 
Arijlotle.  We  have  fufficient  Proofs,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  firfl  who 
invented  the  Word  Philofophy,  and  call'd  himfelf  Philofopher.  And  he 
was  near  600  Years  after  the  Date  of  Heclor,  even  from  his  beginning  to 
flourifh.  'Tis  true,  the  thing,  which  we  now  underitand  by  Philofophy, 
was  then  known  :  but  it  was  only  ////  then  call'd  Knowledge  and  Wifdom. 
But,  to  difmifs  this  Point ;  I  believe,  this  Anachronifm  of  our  Poet  (and, 
perhaps,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  others  he  is  guilty  of ;)  was  the  Effect  of 
Poetic  Licenfe  in  him,  rather  than  Ignorance. 

It  has  been  very  familiar  with  the  Poets,  of  the  Stage  efpecially, 
upon  a  Suppofition  that  their  Audience  were  not  fo  exactly  inform'd  in 
Chronology,  to  anticipate  the  mention  of  Perfons  and  Things,  before 
either  the  firji  were  born,  or  the  latter  thought  of  Shakefpeare,  again 
in  this  Play,  compares  the  Nerves  of  Ajax  with  thofe  of  bull-bearing 
Milo  of  Croto?ia,  who  was  not  in  being  till  600  Years  after  that  Greek  ; 
and  was  a  Difciple  of  Pythagoras.  Again,  Pandarus,  at  the  Conclufion 
of  the  Play,  talks  of  a  Wincheflcr-Goofe :  indeed,  it  is  in  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Audience,  and  then  there  may  be  an  Allowance,  and  greater  Latitude 
for  going  out  of  Character.  In  Coriolanus,  as  I  have  obferv'd  in  the 
proper  Place,  Menenius  talks  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Galen.  And 
the  very  Hero  of  that  Play  complains  of  the  Grievance,  that  he  muft 
ftoop  to,  in  begging  Voices  of  Dick  and  Hob  ;  Names,  which,  I  dare 
lay,  Mr.  Pope  does  not  imagine  that  Shakefpeare  believ'd  were  ever 
heard  of  by  that  Roman.  From  his  many  Plays  founded  on  our  Englijh 
Annals,  and  the  many  Points  of  Hiftory  accurately  tranfmitted  down  in 
them,  I  fuppofe  it  mult  be  confefs'd,  that  he  was  intimately  versM  in 
that  Part  of  Reading.  Yet  in  his  King  Lear,  he  has  ventur'd  to  make 
Edgar  talk  of  the  Curfew,  a  thing  not  known  in  Britain  till  the  Norman 
Invafion.  In  his  King  John  he  above  fifty  times  mentions  Cannons,  tho 
Gunpowder  was  not  uied  by  the  Englijh,  till  above  a  Century  and  half 
after  the  Death  of  that  Monarch :  And  what  is  yet  more  fmgular,  (as  he 
could  not  be  a  Stranger  to  the  Date  of  a  remarkable  Man,  who  liv'd  fo 
near  his  own  Time;)  twice  in  the  Story  of  Henry  VI.  he  makes  mention 
of  Machiavel  as  a  iubtle  Politician,  who  was  alive  in  the  20th  Year  of 
Henry  YHI. 

Nor 
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All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners ;  now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity, 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  If  this  law 

Nor  have  thefe  Liberties  been  taken  alone  by  Shakefpeare,  among  our 
own  Poets:  In  the  Humourous  Lieutenant  of  Beaumont  zrA  Fletcher,  all 
the  firft  Characters  of  which  Play  are  the  immediate  Succeflbrs  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Demetrius y  Prince  of  Macedon,  comes  out  of  his  Cham- 
ber with  a  Piflol  in  his  Hand,  above  1500  Years  before  Fire- Arms  were 
ever  thought  of.  So,  in  the  Oedipus  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  a  men- 
tion of  the  Machines  in  the  Theatre  at  Athens :  tho  neither  Plays,  nor 
Theatres  were  fo  much  as  known  to  the  World  till  above  500  Years  after 
that  Prince's  Death.  And  yet  I  dare  fay,  neither  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
ever  fuppos'd,  or  thought  to  make  their  Audiences  believe,  that  Piftols 
were  ufed  in  Demetrius' *s  Time ;  nor  were  Dryden  and  Lee  fo  ignorant  in 
Dramatic  Chronology,  as  to  fuppofe  Tragedy  of  as  early  a  Date  as 
Oedipus. 

But  that  the  Poets  of  our  own  Nation  may  be  juftified  in  thefe  Liberties 
by  Examples  of  the  Antients,  Til  throw  in  a  few  Inftances  of  the  like 
fort  from  their  Predeceffors  in  the  Art  at  Greece  and  Rome .  The  Ana- 
chronifms  of  jEfchylus  I  mall  referve  to  my  Edition  of  that  Poet.  The 
Great  Sophocles,  in  his  EleSlra,  fuppofes,  that  Orefles  was  thrown  from  his 
Chariot  and  kill'd  at  the  Pythian  Games ;  which  Games,  as  the  Scholiaft 
tells  us,  were  not  inftituted  till  600  Years  afterwards  by  Triptolemus. 
And  Euripides  in  his  Ph&nijpe,  (the  Subject  of  which  is  the  Invafion  of 
Thebes  by  Polynices  and  the  Argi'ves)  makes  Tirefias  talk  of  his  giving  the 
Victory  to  Athens  againil  Eumo/pus ;  tho  Eumolpus\  War  againft  Erechtheus 
was  no  lefs  than  four  Generations  elder  than  the  Theban  War.  Frequent 
Inftances  occur  in  Athenaus,  that  fhew,  beyond  Exception,  how  free 
the  Comic  Poets  made  with  Chronology.  Alexis,  in  his  Comedy 
called  Hefane,  introduces  Hercules  drinking  out  of  a  Thericlean  Cup.  Now, 
this  was  a  Species  of  Cups,  invented  by  Thericles  a  Corinthian  Potter,  who 
was  Contemporary  with  Arijiophanes  above  800  Years  after  the  Period  of 
Hercules.  Anaxandrides,  in  his  Protefdaus,  a  Hero  that  was  kilFd  by 
Heclor,  brings  in  Hercules  again,  and  talks  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian 
General,  and  Cotys  the  Thracian  King,  both  living  in  the  Poet's  own  day*. 
And  Diphilus,  in  his  Sappho,  makes  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  both  addrefs 
that  poetical  Lady  ;  tho  the  firft  was  dead  a  Century  before  fhe  was  born, 
and  tho  (he  was  dead  and  rotten  before  the  latter  was  born.  To  add  but 
two  Inftances  from  the  Latin  Poets :  Seneca,  in  his  Tragedy  call'd  Hercules 
Furens,  makes  the  Chorus  talk  of  People  flocking  to  the  Entertainments 
of  a  new  Theatre  :  tho,  'tis  evident,  no  Theatres  were  as  then  built  or 
thought  of :  And  Plautus  in  his  Amphitryon,  makes  Bkpharo  talk  of 
golden  Philipps,  a  Money  coinM  by  Alexander^  Father  near  900  Years 
after  the  Days  of  Amphitryon. 

If  thefe  Inftances  of  voluntary  Tranfgrefiion  in  Time  may  go  any  way 
towards  acquitting  our  Poet  for  the  like  Inconfiftencies,  I'll  at  any  time 
engage  to  ftrengthen  them  with  ten  times  the  Number,  fetch'd  from  the 
Writings  of  the  beff  Poets,  antient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domeftick. 

Of 
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Of  Nature  be  corrupted  through  affection, 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 

To  their  benummed  wills,  refill  the  fame  •, 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  Nation, 

To  curb  thofe  raging  appetites  that  are 

Mod  difobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  King, 

(As,  it  is  known,  (he  isj  thefe  moral  laws 

Of  Nature,  and  of  Nation,  fpeak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd.     Thus  to  perfift 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Heffor's  opinion 

Is  this  in  way  of  truth  ;  yet  ne'erthelefs, 

My  fprightly  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  (till ; 

For  'tis  a  caufe  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 

Upon  our  joint  and  feveral  Dignities. 

Troi.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  defign: 
Were  it  not  Glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  fpleens, 
I  would  not  wifh  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Heclory 
She  is  a  theam  of  Honour  and  Renown, 
A  fpur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds, 
Whofe  prefent  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  Fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us. 
For,  I  prefume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lofe 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  Glory, 
As  fmiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  Action, 
For  the  wide  World's  revenue. 

Heft.  I  am  yours, 
You  valiant  Off-fpring  of  great  Priamus ; 
I  have  a  roifting  Challenge  fent  amongft 
The  dull  and  factious  Nobles  of  the  Greeks^ 
Will  (Irike  amazement  to  their  drowfie  fpirits. 
I  was  advertiz'd,  their  great  General  flept, 
Whilft  Emulation  in  the  Army  crept. 
This,  I  prefume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE,  before  Achilles'*  Tent,  in  the  Grecian 

Camp. 

Enter  Therfites  folus. 

HO  W  now,  Therfites  ?  what,  loft  in  the  labyrinth  of 
thy  fury  ?  fhall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it  thus  ? 
he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him  :  O  worthy  fatisfa&ion  ! 
would  it  were  otherwife  \  that  I  could  beat  him,  whilft 
he  rail'd  at  me :  'sfoot,  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raife 
devils,  but  I'll  fee  fome  ififue  of  my  fpiteful  execrations. 
Then  there's  Achilles,  a  rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not 
taken  'till  thefe  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  ftand 
'till  they  fall  of  themfelves.  O  thou  great  thunder- 
darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  King  of 
Gods ;  and,  Mercury,  lofe  all  the  ferpentine  craft  of  thy 
Caduceus,  if  thou  take  not  that  little,  little,  lefs  than 
little  wit  from  them  that  they  have ;  which  (hort-arm'd 
ignorance  it  felf  knows  is  fo  abundant  fcarce,  it  will  not 
in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  fpider,  without 
drawing  the  maffy  irons  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this, 
the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp  !  or  rather  the  bone- 
ach,  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  Curfe  dependant  on  thofe 
that  war  for  a  Placket.  I  have  faid  my  prayers,  and 
devil  Envy  fay  Amen.     What  ho  !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr.  Who's  there?  Therfites?  Good  Therfites,  come 
in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remember'd  a  gilt  counter,  thou 
could'ft  not  have  flip'd  out  of  my  contemplation  ;  but  it 
is  no  matter,  thy  felf  upon  thy  felf!  The  common  curfe 
of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great 
revenue !  heaven  blefs  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  difcipline 
come  not  near  thee  !  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  'till 
thy  death,  then  if  fhe,  that  lays  thee  out,  fays  thou  art 
a  fair  coarfe,  I'll  be  fworn  and  fworn  upon't,  fhe  never 
(hrowded  any  but  Lazars  ;  Amen.     Where's  Achilles  ? 

Patr. 
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Pair.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  waft  thou  in  prayer  ? 
Ther.  Ay,  the  heav'ns  hear  me  ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

Acbil  Who's  there  ? 

Pair.  Therfetes,  my  lord. 

Acbil   Where,  where  ?    art  thou   come  ?    why,    my 

cheefe,    my   digeftion why    haft   thou   not   ferved 

thy  felf  up  to  my  table,  fo  many  meals  ?  come,  what's 
Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles ;  then  tell  me,  Patro- 
clus, what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  'Ther fetes :  then  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
what's  thy  felf? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus:  then  tell  me,  Patro- 
clus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  may'ft  tell,  that  know'ft.  ; 

Acbil.  O  tell,  tell, 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  queftion.  Agamemnon 
commands  Achilles,  Achilles  is  my  lord,  I  am  Patroclus9s 
knower,  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.  You  rafcal— 

Ther.  Peace,  fool,  I  have  not  done. 

Acbil.  He  is  a  privileg'd  man.     Proceed,  Therfetes. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool,  Achilles  is  a  fool,  Therfetes 
is  a  fool,  and,  as  aforefaid,  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Acbil.  Derive  this  ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command  Achilles, 
Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Agamemnon,  Ther- 
fetes  is  a  fool  to  ferve  fuch  a  fool,  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool 
pofitive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  Demand  to  thy  Creator  ; — it  fufEces 
me,  thou  art. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Uly fifes,    Neftor,  Diomedes,  Ajax, 

and  Cakhas. 

Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Acbil.  Patroclus,  I'll  fpeak  with  no  body  :  come  in 
with  me,  Therfetes.  [Exit. 

Ther. 
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Ther.  Here  is  fuch  patchery,  fuch  jugling,  and  fuch 
knavery  :  all  the  argument  is  a  cuckold  and  a  whore, 
a  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions,  and  bleed  to 
death  upon  :  now  the  dry  Serpigo  on  the  fubjecl,  and  war 
and  lechery  confound  all  !  ;  [Exit. 

Agci.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Pair.  Within  his  Tent,  but  ill  difpos'd,  my  lord. 

Aga.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  (hent  our  meffengers,  and  we  lay  by  (22) 
Our  appertainments,  vifiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  be  told  fo,  left,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  queftion  of  our  place  > 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Pair.  I  fhall  fo  fay  to  him.  [Exit. 

Ulyf.  We  faw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  Tent, 
He  is  not  fick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-fick,  fick  of  a  proud  heart:  you  may- 
call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man  •,  but,  by 
my  head,  'tis  pride  ;  but  why,  why  ? — let  him  fhew  us 
the  caufe.     A  word,   my  lord.  [To  Agamemnon. 

Neft.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyf.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Neft.  Who,  Therfites? 

Ulyf  He. 

Neft.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  loft  his 
argument. 

(22}  He  fent  our  Meffengers  ;]  Who  fent,  in  the  Name  of  Accuracy  ? 
What !  did  Achilles  fend  the  Meifengers,  who  were  fent  by  Agamemnon  ? 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Poet  wrote ; 

He  fhent  our  Meffengers  ; 
i.  e.  rebuked,  ill-treated,   rated  out   of  his  Prefence.     As,  in  Anthony, 
Augufius  complains  of  the  like  Treatment  from  that  Prince ; 

Did  pocket  up  my  Letter  sy  and  with  Taunts 

Did  gibe  my  Miffives  out  of  Audience. 
The  word  Jbent,  difgraced,  fhamed,  (from  &t%yvlof,  as  fome  Etymolo- 
giits  tell  us;)  is  frequent  both  in  Chaucer  and  Spenfer ;  and  occurrs  more 
than  once  again  in  our  Author. 

Clown.  Alas,  Sir,  he  patient.  IVhat  fay  you,  Sir  ?  I  am  fhent  for 
[peaking  to  you,  Twelfth-night. 

Hotu  in  my  Words  foever  fhe  he  fhent, 

fogivt  them  Seals  never  my  Soul  confent.  Hamlet. 

Ulyf. 
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Ulyf.  No,  you  fee,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has  his 
argument,  Achilles, 

Neft.  All  the  better  •,  their  fraction  is  more  our  wHh 
than  their  fa&ion  ;  but  it  was  a  ftrong  counfel,  that  a 
fool  could  difunite* 

Ulyf,  The  amity,  that  wifdom  knits  not,  folly  may 
eafily  untye. 

Enter  Patroclus; 

Here  comes  Pairoclus, 

Neft.  No  Achilles  with  him  ? 

Ulyf.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  cOurtefie  % 
His  legs  are  for  neceffity,  not  flexure. 

Pair.  Achilles  bids  me  fay,  he  is  much  forry, 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  fport  and  pleafure 
Did  move  your  Greatnefs,  and  this  noble  State, 
To  call  on  him  ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other, 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digeftion-fake  5 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Aga.  Hear  you,  Patroclus  ;  '     ] 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  thefe  anfwefs  i 
But  his  evafion,  wine'd  thus  fwift  with  fcorri, 
Cannot  outflie  our  apprehenfions. 
Much  Attribute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reafon 
Why  we  afcribe  it  to  him  ;■  yet  all  his  virtues 
(Not  virtuoufly  on  his  own  part  beheld) 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lofe  their  glofs ; 
And,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholefom  difh, 
Are  like  to  rot  untafled.     Go  and  tell  him, 
*    We  come  to  fpeak  with  him  ;  and  you  (ball  not  fin$ 
If  you  do  fay,  we  think  him  over-proud, 
In  felf-afTum  prion  greater  than  in  note 
Of  judgment:  fay,  men  worthier  than  himfelf 
Here  tend  the  favage  ftrangenefs  he  puts  on, 
Difguife  the  holy  ttrength  of  their  command, 
And  under- goe  in  an  obferving  kind 
His  humourous  predominance  ;  yea,  watch 
His  courfe  and  times,  his  ebbs  and  flows  ;  as  if 
The  paffage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go  tell  him  this,  and  add. 

Vol.  VII.  D  That 
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That  if  he  over-hold  his  price  fo  much, 

We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 

Not  portable,  lye  under  this  report, 

46  Bring  action  hither,  this  can't  go  to  war: 

A  ftirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give, 

Before  a  fleeping  gyant ;  tell  him  fo. 

Pair.  I  fhall,  and  bring  his  anfwer  prefently.         [Exit. 

Aga.  In  fecond  voice  we'll  not  be  fatisfied, 
We  come  to  fpeak  with  him.     Ulyjfes,  enter. 

[Exit  Ulyffes. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Aga.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  fo  much?  do  you  not  think,  he  thinks 
himfelf  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Aga.  No  qu  eft  ion. 

Ajax.  Will  you  fubferibe  his  thought,  and  fay,  he  is  ? 

Aga.  No,  noble  Ajax,  you  are  as  ftrong,  as  valiant, 
as  wife,  no  lefs  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether 
more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  mould  a  man  be  proud  ?  how  doth  pride 
grow  ?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

Aga.  Your  mind  is  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your  virtues 
the  fairer  ;  he,  that  is  proud,  eats  up  himfelf.  Pride  is 
his  own  glafs,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle  ;  and 
whatever  praifes  it  k\f  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed 
in  the  praife. 

Re-enter  UlyfTes. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendring 
of  toads. 

Nefi.  Yet  he  loves  himfelf:  is't  not  ftrange  ? 

Ulyf.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to  morrow. 

Aga.  What's  his  excufe  ? 

Ulyf.  He  doth  rely  on  none  ; 
But  carries  on  the  ftream  of  his  difpofe, 
Without  obfervance  or  refpecl  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  felf-admiffion. 

Aga.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  requeft, 
Un-tent  his  perfon,  and  fhare  the  air  with  us  ? 

2  Ulyf. 
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Ulyf.  Things  fmall  as  nothing,  for  requeft's  fake  only, 
He  makes  important :  he's  poifeft  with  Greatnefs, 
And  fpeaks  not  to  himfelf,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  felf-breath.     Imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  fuch  fwoln  and  hot  difcourfe, 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himfelf  \  what  fhould  I  fay  ? 
He  is  fo  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry,  no  recovery. 

Aga.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. 
Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent ; 
'Tis  faid,  he  holds  you  well,  and  will  be  led 
At  your  requeft  a  little  from  himfelf. 

Ulyf.  O,  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  fo. 
:  We'll  confecrate  the  fteps  that  Ajax  makes, 
When  they  go  from  Achilles,     Shall  the  proud  lord, 
That  baftes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  feam, 
And  never  fuflfers  matters  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,  (fave  fuch  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himfelf,)   (ball  he  be  worfhip'd 
Of  That,  we  hold  an  idol  more  thin  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice-worthy  and  right-valiant  lord 
Mud  not  fo  dale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd  -, 
Nor,  by  my  will,  afTubjugate  his  merit, 
(As  amply  titled,  as  Achilles  is,)  by  going  to  Achilles: 
That  were  t'  inlard  his  pride,  already  fat, 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 
I  With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 

IThis  lord  go  to  him  ?  Jupiter  forbid, 
.  And  fay  in  thunder,  Achilles  go  to  him  ! 

JSejl.  O,  this  is  well,  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 
Dio.  And  how  his  filence  drinks  up  this  applaufe! 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him with  my  armed  fift 

I'll  pafh  him  o'er  the  face. 
Aga.  O  no,  you  (hall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheefe  his  pride ; 
let  me  go  to  him. 
Ulyf.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry  infolent  fellow 

D  2  Nefi. 
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Neft.  How  he  defcribes  himfelf ! 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  fociable  ? 

Ulyf  The  raven  chides  blacknefs. 

Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humours  blood. 

Aga.  He'll  be  the  phyfician,  that  fhould  be  the  patient. 

Ajax.  And  all  men  were  o'my  mind 

Ulyf.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fafhion. 
Ajax.  He  mould  not  bear  it  fo,  he  mould  eat  fwords 
firft  :  fhall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Neft.  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half. 
Ulyf.  He  would  have  ten  fhares. 

Ajax.  I  will  knead  him,  I'll  make  him  fupple, 

Neft.  He's  not  yet  through  warm:    (23)  force  him 
with  praifes  ;  pour  in,  pour  in  -,  his  ambition  is  dry. 
Ulyf  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  diQike. 
Neft.  Our  noble  General,  do  not  do  fo. 
Dio.  You  muft  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 
Ulyf  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  doth  him  harm. 

Here  is  a  man but  'tis  before  his  face 

I  will  be  filent. 

Neft.  Wherefore  mould  you  To  ? 
He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyf  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whorfon  deg  !  that  palters  thus  with  us 

Would  he  were  a  'Trojan  ! 

Neft.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now* 
Ulyf  If  he  were  proud. 
Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praife. 
Ulyf.  Ay,  or  furl y  borne. 
Dio.  Or  ftrange,  or  felf-affected. 
Ulyf.  Thank   the  heav'ns,    lord,    thou    art    of  fweet 
compofure  ; 

(23)  Ajax;  1  will  knead  him,  til  make  him  fupple,  he  is  not  yet  through 
warm. 

Neft.  Force  him  with  praifes ;  &c]  The  latter  Part  of  A/ax's  Speech 
is  certainly  got  out  of  Place,  and  ought  to  be  affign'd  to  Nejior,  as  I  have 
venttr'd  to  tranfpofe  it.  Ajax  is  ieeding  on  his  Vanity,  and  boafting 
what  he'll  do  to  Achilles ;  he'll  pafh  him  o'er  the  Face,  he'll  make  him 
eat  Swords';  he'll  knead  him,  he'll  fupple  him,  tffr.  Nejior  and  UlyJJcs 
flily  labour  to  keep  him  up  in  this  Vein ;  and  to  this  End  Nejior  craftily 
hints,  that  Ajax  is  not  warm  ye:,  but  mult  be  cram'd  with  more  Flattery. 

Praile 
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Praife  him  chat  got  thee,  her  that  gave  thee  fuck : 
Fam'd  be  thy  Tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd  beyond,  beyond  all  erudition  *, 
But  he  that  difciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
And  gave  him  half;  and  for  thy  vigor, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  Addition  yields 
To  finewy  Ajax  \  I'll  not  praife  thy  wifdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  fhore,  confines 
Thy  fpacious  and  dilated  parts.    Here's  Neflor^ 
Inftrucled  by  the  Antiquary  times ; 
He  muft,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wife  : 
But  pardon*,  father  Neftor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  fo  temper'd, 
You  mould  not  have  the. eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Ulyf.  Ay,  my  good  fon. 

Dio.  Be  ruTd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyf.  There  is  no  tarrying  here  ;  the  Hart  Achilles 
Keeps  thicket ;  pleafe  it  our  great  General 
To  call  together  all  his  State  of  war ; 
Frefh  Kings  are  come  to  Troy  :  to  morrow,  friends, 
We  muft  with  all  our  main  of  pow'r  Hand  faft : 
And  here's  a  lord,  come  Knights  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
And  cull  their  flow'r,  Ajax  (hall  cope  the  beft. 

Aga.  Go  we  to  Council,  let  Achilles  deep  ; 
Light  boats  fail  fwift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE,    Paris'*  Apartments  in  the  Palace,  in 

Troy. 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  a  Servant,     \Mufick  within.] 


Pa  n  d  arus. 

RIEND  !  you  !  pray  you,  a  word:  do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 
Ser.  Ay,  Sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 
Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 
Ser.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 
Pan.  You  depend   upon  a  noble  gentleman :   I  muft 
needs  praife  him. 

Ser.  The  lord  be  praifed  ! 
Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 
Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  fuperficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better,    I  am   the  lord  Pan- 
darus. 

Ser.  I  hope,  I  fhall  know  your  honour  better. 
Pan.  I  do  defire  it. 
Ser.  You  are  in  the  (late  of  grace  ? 
Pan.  Grace  ?  not  fo,  friend :  honour  and  lordfhip  arc 
my  titles: 
What  mufick  is  this  ? 

Ser.  I  do  but  partly  know,  Sir  ;  it  is  mufick  in  parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  muficians? 

Ser.  Wholly,  Sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Ser.  To  the  hearers,  Sir. 

Pan.  At  whofe  pleafure,  friend  ? 

Ser.  At  mine,  Sir,  and  theirs  that  love  mufick. 

Pan. 
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Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Ser.  Who  mail  I  command,  Sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  underftand  not  one  another  :  I  am 
too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At  whofe  re- 
queft  do  thefe  men  play  ? 

Ser.  That's  to't,  indeed,  Sir  •,  marry,  Sir,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Paris  my  lord,  who's  there  in  perfon  •,  with  him 
the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invifi- 
ble  foul. 

Pan.  Who,  my  coufin  CreJJida  ? 

Ser.  No,  Sir,  Helen  \  could  you  not  find  out  That  by 
her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  mould  feem,  fellow,  that  thou  haft  not  feen 
the  lady  CreJJida.  I  come  to  fpeak  with  Paris  from  the 
Prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  complemental  aflault  upon 
him,  for  my  bufinefs  feethes. 

Ser.  Sodden  bufinefs !  there's  a  ftew'd  phrafe,  indeed. 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company  !  fair  Defires  in  all  fair  meafure  fairly  guide 
them  •,  efpecially  to  you,  fair  Queen,  fair  thoughts  be 
your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  fpeak  your  fair  pleafure,  fweet  Queen  :  fair 
Prince,  here  is  good  broken  mufick. 

Par.  You  have  broken  it,  coufin,  and,  by  my  life, 
you  fhall  make  it  whole  again  \  you  mail  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance.  Nell,  he  is  full  of 
harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  Sir 

Pan.  Rude,  in  footh  ;  in  good  footh,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  faid,  my  lord  •,  well,  you  fay  fo  in  fits. 

Pan.  I  have  bufinefs  to  my  lord,  dear  Queen ;  my 
lord,  will  you  vouchfafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  fhall  not  hedge  us  outs  we'll  hear 
you  fing,  certainly. 

D  4  Pan. 
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Pan,  Well,  lweeL  Qu.eu.   von  ^c  pleaftsPt  with  me*, 

but,  marry  thus,  my  lord  ; my  dear  lord,  and  moft 

efteerned  Friend,  your  brotner  i'i  oilus 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus,  honey-fweet  lord, 

Pan.  Goto,  fweet  Queen,   go  to 

Commends  himf.  If  moft  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  Youfhall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody: 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  ! 

Pan.  Sweet  Queen,  fweet  Queen,  that's  a  fweet  Queen, 
ffaich 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  fweet  lady  fad,  is  a  fower 
offence.  Nay,  that  fhall  not  ferve  your  turn,  that  fhall 
it  not  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  fuch  words,  no, 
no 

Pan.  And,  my  lord,  he  defires  you,  that  if  the  King 
call  for  him  at  fupper,  you  will  make  his  excufe. 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandaru*,* 

Pan.  What  fays  my  fwect  Queen,  my  very  very 
fweet  Queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand,  where  fups  he  to  night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord,- 

Pan.  What  fays  my  fweet  Queen?  my  coufm  will  fall 
out  with  you. 

Helen.  You  muffc  not  know  where  he  fups. 

Par.  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  difpofer  Creffida. 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  fuch  matter,  you  are  wide  ;  come,, 
your  difpofer  is  fick. 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excufe. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord  •,  why  mould  you  fay,  Cref- 
fida ?  no,  your  poor  difpofer's  fick. 

Par.  I  fpy 

Pan.  You  fpy,  what  do  you  fpy  ?  come,  give  me 
an  inftrument  now,  fweet  Queen. 

Helen,  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  neice  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  fweet  Queen. 

Helen,  She  (hall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my 
lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He  ?  no3  fhe'U  none  of  hirq,  they  two  arc 
twain. 

Helen. 
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Helen.  Falling  in  after  falling  out  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this.  I'll 
fing  you  a  fong  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now  •,  by  my  troth,  fweet 
lord,  thou  haft  a  fine  fore-head. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may 

Helen.  Let  thy  fong  be  love :  this  love  will  undo  us 
all.     Oh,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid! 

Pan.  Love !  ay,  that  it  fhall,  i'faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  Jove,  love,  nothing  but  love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  fo. 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  ftill  more : 

For  O,  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 

The  Jhaft  confounds 

Not  that  it  wounds, 

But  tickles  ftill  the  fore : 

Thefe  lovers  cry,  oh !  oh  I  they  dye: 

Tet  That,  which  feems  the  wound  to  kill, 

Doth  turn,   oh  !  oh !   to  ha,  ha,  he : 

So  dying  love  lives  ftill. 

O  ho  a  while,   but  ha,  ha,  ha  ; 

O  ho  groans  out  for  ha,  ha,  ha hey  ho  ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nofe  ! 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love,  and  that  breeds 
hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot 
thoughts  beget  hoc  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  are  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?  why,  they  are  vipers ;  is 
love  a  generation  of  vipers?  Sweet  lord,  who's  afield 
to  day  ? 

Par.  Heel  or,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all  the 
gallantry  of  Troy.  I  would  fain  have  arm'd  to  day,  but 
my  Nell  would  not  have  it  lb.  How  chance  my  brother 
Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  fomething  •,  you  know  all,. 
lord  Pandarus. 

3  Pan. 
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Pan.  Not  I,  honey  fweet  Qaeen  :  I  long  to  hear  how 
they  fped  to  day.  You'll  remember  your  brother's 
excufe  ? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewel,  fweet  Queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  neice. 

Pan.  I  will,  fweet  Queen.  [Exit.    Sound  a  Retreat. 

Par.  They* re  come  from  field  ;  let  us  to  Priam's  Hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors. — Sweet  Helen,  I  mud  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Heclor  :  his  flubborn  buckles, 
With  thefe  your  white  enchanting  fingers  toucht, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  fteel, 
Or  force  of  Greekijh  fmews :  you  (hall  do  more 
Than  all  the  ifland  Kings,  difarm  great  Heftor. 

Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  fervant,  Paris : 
Yea,  what  he  (hall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have, 
Yea,  over-mines  our  felf. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,  an  Orchard  to  PandarusV  Houfe* 

Enter  Pandarus,  and  Troilus'j  Man. 

MXTOW,  where's  thy  mailer?  at  my  coufin  Cref- 
1  \         fida\  ? 
Ser.  No,  Sir,  he  flays  you  to  conduct  him  thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes  •,  how  now,  how  now  ? 

Trot.  Sirrah,  walk  off. 

Pan.  Have  you  feen  my  coufin  ? 

Troi.  No,  Pandarus :  I  ftalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  ftrange  foul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  fwift  tranfportance  to  thofe  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lilly  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deferver  !  O  gentle  Pandarus , 
From  Cupid's  moulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Crejfid. 

Pan, 
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Pan.  Walk  here  i'th'  orchard,  I  will  bring  her  ftraight. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  I'm  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
Th?  imaginary  relifh  is  fo  fweet, 
That  it  enchants  my  fenle  ;  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watry  palates  tafte,  indeed, 
Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me  ; 
Swooning  deftruction,  or  fome  joy  too  firie, 
Too  fubtle-potent,  and  too  fharp  in  fweetnefs* 
For  the  capacity  of  my  rude  powers  •, 
I  fear  it  much,  and  I  do  fear  befides, 
That  I  fhall  lofe  diftinction  in  my  joys  •, 
As  doth  a  battel,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  flying  enemy. 

Re- Enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  fhe'll  come  ftraight  •, 
you  mud  be  witty  now.  She  does  fo  blufh,  and 
fetches  her  wind  fo  fhort,  as  if  fhe  were  fraid  with  a 
fprite:  I'll  bring  her.  It  is  the  prettieft  villain,  fhe 
fetches  her  breath  as  fhort  as  a  new  ta'en  fparrow. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

froi.  Ev'n  fuch  a  paflion  doth  embrace  my  bofom  : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  fev'rous  pulfe  j 
And  all  my  pow'rs  do  their  bellowing  lofe, 
Like  Vaflalage  at  unawares  encountring 
The  eye  of  Majefty. 

Enjer  Pandarus  and  Creffida. 

Pan.  Gome,  come*-,  what  need  you  blufh?  Shame's 
a  baby.  Here  fhe  is  now :  fwear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  fworn  to  me.  What,  are  you 
gone  again?  you  muft  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  made 
tame,  muft  you?  come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ;  if 
you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'th'  files  :  (24)  Why 
do  you  not  fpeak  to  her  ?   Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and 

let's 

(24)  If  you  draw  backward,  well  put  you  i'th*  files.]  Pandarus  here 
threatens  her  with  military  Difcipline.  It  was  a  Cuftom,  we  find,  as 
old  as  Hm(f%  Time,  for  thwn,  in  drawing  up  a  Battle,  to  place  fuch, 

as 
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let's  fee  your  pi&ure,  Alas  the  day,  how  loth  you  are 
to  offend  day-light  ?  an  'twere  dark,  you'd  clofe  fooner. 
So,  fo,  rub  on,  and  kifs  the  miftrefs  ;  how  now,  a  kifs 
in  fee  farm  ?  build  there,  carpenter,  the  air  is  fweet. 
Nay,  you  fhall  fight  your  hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you. 
The  faulcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'th'  river : 
(25)  go  to,  go  to. 

Trot.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds :  but  fhe'll 
bereave  you  of  deeds  too,  if  me  call  your  activity  in 
queftion :  what,  billing  again  ?  here's,  in  witnefs  whereof 

the  parties  interchangeably come  in,  come  in,  I'll  go 

get  a  fire.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Cre.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

Troi.  O  Crejfida^  how  often  have  I  wifht  me  thus  ? 

Cre.  Wifht,  my  lord  !  the  Gods  grant— -O  my  lord. 

Troi.  What  (hould  they  grant  ?  what  makes  this  pretty 
abruption  ?  what  too  curious  dreg  efpies  my  fweet  lady 
in  the  fountain  of  our  love? 

Cre.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

Trot.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins,  they  never  fee 
truly. 

Cre.  Blind  fear,  which  feeing  reafon  leads,  finds  fafer 
footing  than  blind  reafon  Humbling  without  fear.  To 
fear  the  word,  oft  cures  the  worfe. 

as  they  fufpected  would  misbehave,  (defert,  or  decline  Fighting ;)  in 
the  mid  Ranks ;  fo  that  they  might  be  watch'd  on  every  hand. 

Iliad.  A-  299. 
This  Method  the  fhort  Scholiaft  explains  thus;  {zg-mfu  </Vo  atvff&w  %v<& 
Ketuhv  \QeLKhtv-  i-  e.  he  threw  one  bad  Man  in  betwixt  two  approved 
one's,  brave  Soldiers.  This  is  what  we  now  call  putting  in  the  Files, 
j^lian  has  taken  Notice,  that  Homer  was  the  firft  who  feems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Tatties. 

(25)  The  Falcon  has  the  Tercel,  for  all  the  Ducks  ?tby  River."]  This 
Reading  firft  got  Place  cafually,  as  I  prefume,  in  Mr.  Rcnve*$  Edition  ; 
and  was  implicitly  follow'd  by  Mr.  Pope.  But  they  Both  deprave  the 
Text.  Pandarus,  feeing  Troilus  kifs  with  Fervour,  and  CreJJida  meet  his 
Kifles  with  equal  Zeal,  means,  that  he'll  match  his  Neice  againft  her 
Lover  for  any  Bett.  The  Tercel  is  the  male,  Hawk  j  by  the  Faulcon,  we 
generally  underitand  the  Female. 

froU 
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'  Troi.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear  y  in  all  CV/- 
fid's  Pageant  there  is  prefented  no  monfter. 

Cre.  Nor  nothing  monltrous  neither  ? 

Troi.  Nothing,  but  our  Undertakings ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  feas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tygers  \ 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  miftrefs  to  devife  impofition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  impofed* 
This  is  the  monftruofity  in  love,  lady,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confin'd  •,  that  the  defire  is 
boundlefs,  and  the  act  a  flave  to  limit. 

Cre.  They  fay,  all  lovers  fwear  more  performance 
than  they  are  able ;  and  yet  referve  an  ability,  that  they 
never  perform  :  vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten, 
and  difcharging  lefs  than  the  tenth  part  of  x>ne.  They 
that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are 
they  not  monftrous? 

Troi.  Are  there  fuch  ?  fuch  are  not  we  :  praife  us  as 
we  are  tailed,  allow  us  as  we  prove  :  our  head  (hall 
go  bare,  'till  merit  crown  it ;  no  perfection  in  reverfion 
fhall  have  a  praife  in  prefent ;  we  will  not  name  defert 
before  his  birth,  and,  being  born,  his  addition  fhall  be 
humble  ;  few  words  to  fair  faith.  Troilus  fhall  be  fuch 
to  Creffida^  as  what  envy  can  fay  word,  fhall  be  a  mock 
for  his  truth  ;  and  what  truth  can  fpeak  trued,  not  truer 
than  Troilus. 

Cre.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blulhing  ftill  ?'  have  you  not  done  talk- 
ing yet? 

Cre.  Well,  uncle,  wliat  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicate  to 
you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of 
you,  you'll  give  him  me  j  be  true  to  my  lord  ;  if  he 
flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Troi.  You  know  now  your  hoftages  ;  your  uncle's  word 
and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too  •,  our  kindred, 
though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  woo'd,  they  are  con- 

ftanf* 
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ftant,  being  won :  they  are  burrs,  I  can  tell  you,  they'll 
ftick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cre.  Boldnefs  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart: 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day, 
For  many  weary  months. 

Trot.  Why  was  my  Creffid  then  fo  hard  to  win  ? 

Cre.  Hard  to  feem  won  :  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 

With  the  firft  glance  that  ever pardon  me 

If  I  confefs  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant : 
I  love  you  now  ;  but  not  till  now,  fo  much 

But  I  might  matter  it in  faith,  I  lie 

My  thoughts  were,  like  unbridled  children,  grown 

Too  headftrong  for  their  mother  •,  fee,  we  fools  ! 

Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  mail  be  true  to  us, 

When  we  are  fo  unfecret  to  our  felves  ? 

But  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 

And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wifht  my  felf  a  man  : 

Or  that  We  women  had  mens  privilege, 

Of  fpeaking  firft.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue  ; 

For  in  this  rapture  I  mail  furely  fpeak 

The  thing  I  (hall  repent  ;  fee,  fee,  your  filence 

(Cunning  in  dumbnefs)  from  my  weaknefs  draws 

My  very  foul  of  counfel.     Stop  my  mouth. 

Trot.  And  (hall,  albeit  Tweet  mufick  hTues  thence. 

[Kifflng. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'faith. 

Cre.  My  lord,  I  do  befeech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpofe  thus  to  beg  a  kifs : 

I  am  afham'd  ; O  heav'ns,  what  have  I  done ! 

For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Trot.  Your  leave,  fweet  Creffid? 

Pan.  Leave  !  an  you  take  leave  till  to  morrow  morn- 


ing- 


Cre.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Trot.  What  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cre.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Trot.  You  cannot  fhun  your  felf. 

Cre.  Let  me  go  try  : 
I  have  a  kind  of  felf  refides  with  you: 
But  an  unkind  felf,  that  it  felf  will  leave, 

To 
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To  be  another's  fool.     Where  is  my  wit  ? 
I  would  be  gone :  I  fpeak,  I  know  not  what. 

Troi.  Well  know  they  what  they  fpeak,  that  fpeak  fo 
wifely. 

Cre.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  fhew  more  craft  than  love, 
And  fell  fo  roundly  to  a  large  confeflion, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts :  but  you  are  wife, 
Or  elfe  you  love  not :  To  be  wife  and  love,  (26) 
Exceeds  man's  might,  and  dwells  with  Gods  above. 

Troi.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  prefume  in  you,) 
To  feed  for  ay  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love, 
To  keep  her  conftancy  in  plight  and  youth 
Out-living  Beauties  outward  ;  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  fwifter  than  blood  decays ! 

(26)  "  ■"  To  be  *voife  and  love, 

Exceeds  Maris  Might,  and dwells  'with  Gods  above.]  This  Sentiment  has 
ftrongly  the  Air  of  Imitation.  Our  Author  feems  partly  to  have  borrowed 
it  from  this  Verfe  falfely  father'd  on  Seneca  ; 

Amare  &  fapere  <vix  Deo  conceditur. 
and  partly  from  what  Terence  has  left  us  upon  the  fame  Subjedl. 

Here,  qua  Res  in  fe  neq;  confilium  neq;  modum 

Habet  ullum,  earn  Conftlio  regere  non  poles. 

-    ■■  »         nihilo  plus  agas, 

Qukm  ft  des  Operam  ut  cum  ratione  infanias. 

Eunuch.  AB  i.  Sc.  1. 
Horace  has  borrow'd  a  good  Part  of  his  Argument  concerning  a  Lover's 
mad  Behaviour,  from  this  Scene  of  Terence  ;  and  follow'd  the  Stage- 
Poet's  very  Words,  as  far  as  he  could  make  them  conform  to  the  Difference 
of  Numbers.  (Serin,  lib.  ii.  3.)  Pliny  the  Younger,  among  fome  other 
Verfes  from  Sentius  Augurinus,  quotes  one  much  to  our  Subjecl ; 

I  nunc,  qui  fapias,  amare  noli. 
And  gives  it  the  Praife  of  being  acute,   apt,  and  exprefs.     Book  IV. 
Epiji.  27. 

A  Lover,  in  the  Greek  Epigram,  declining  to  marry  his  Miflrefs  becaufe 
me  was  poor,  yet  profemng  to  love  her,  is  faid  by  the  Poet  to  be  a  Lyer, 
not  a  Lover,  for  that  right  Reafoning  cannot  belong  to  a  Spirit  in  Love. 

— *Oi/  (piKieif  t'Xivcrzt.u.   7izo V  £vv&\a,i  y6 

'Vv'Xy  *§&tiuwteiv  epdci  Koyi(oiu^f!\n  i 
But  Menander  has  left  us  the  fmarteit  Piece  of  Satire  upon  Lovers  being 
mad,  that  I  can  any  where  elfe  remember. 

AAA    orctV  Zpav\&  v*v  zy&v  77*  (tttoi, 
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But  <wben  any  one  will  allow  a  Lover  to  be  in  his  Wits,  whom  will  fucb  A 
Man  alkw  to  have  the  Symptoms  ^Madnefs  ? 

Or, 
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Or,  that  periwafion  could  but  thus  convince  mc, 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 

Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 

Of  fuch  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love : 

How  were  I  then  up-lifted  !  but  alas, 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  fimplicity, 

And  fnnpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cre.  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Trot.  O  virtuous  fight ! 
When  Right  with  Right  warrs  who  (hall  be  mod  right. 
True  fwains  in  love  fhall  in  the  world  to  come 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus ;  when  their  rhimes, 
Full  of  proteft,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  fimilies:  truth,  tired  with  iteration, 
As  true  as  fteel,  as  Planets  to  their  Moons,  (27) 
As  Sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  Eh*  center: 
Yet  after  all  comparifons  of  truth, 
(As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  cited) 

(27) as  Planets  to  the  Moon.]    Plantage  is  certainly  very 

jullly  thrown  out,  as  a  Reading  of  no  Senfe  or  Truth :  and  yet  the  Text 
is  a  little  corrupted,  and  muit  be  help'd  thus ; 

■  as  Playiets  to  their  Moons. 
He  fetches  here  his  Comparifons  of  true  Love  from  the  Sympathy  or 
Affection  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  Nature.  As  true  as  Steel,— I  know, 
by  this  Phraie,  Men  generally  mean  as  true  as  a  well-temper'd  Sword  is 
to  the  Hand  of  the  Warrior :  but  I  am  perfuaded,  the  Phrafe  had  another 
Original;    and  that   was,    from  obferving  its  ltrange  Affe&ion  to  the 

Loadjlone. But  other  Planets,  befides  the  Earth,  (before  the  Time  of 

our  Author,)  were  diicover'd  to  have  their  Moons  which  revolv*d  round 
them.  Jupiter  has  four  Moons,  and  Saturn  five.  The  Aftronomers 
fometimes  call'd  thefe,  Moons ;  and  fometimes,  Satellites.  Sometimes, 
when  they  ipoke  of  the  Moon,  they  calPd  it  the  Earth's  Satellite :  and 
when  they  ipoke  of  the  Satellites  of  the  other  Planets,  they  call*d  them 
Jupiter,  or  Saturn s  Moons.  Their  conftant  unerring  Attendance  on 
their  refpective  Planets  made  this  Phenomenon  very  proper  for  Com- 
parifon  :  1  ho,  properly  fpeaking,  as  it  is  here  put,  it  is  inverted ;  for 
it  fhould  be,  as  true  as  Moons  to  their  Planets.— Becauie  the  Moons 
depend  on  their  Planets,  not  the  Planets  on  their  Moons.  But  that  this 
inverted  Order  is  nothing  with  Shakefpeare,  is  plain  from  many  Places  of 
his  Works,  and  particularly  from  tne  immediate  following  Words,  As 

Sun  to  Day, which  is  likewiie  in  the  fame  manner  inverted:  for 

the  Day  depends  on  die  Sun,  and  not  the  Sun  on  the  Day. 

Mr.  Warburton. 

As 
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As  true  as  Troilus  (hall  crown  up  the  verfe, 
And  fanctifie  the  numbers. 

Cre.  Prophet  may  you  be  ! 
If  I  be  falfe,  or  fwerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  it  felf, 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  ftones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  Oblivion  fwallow'd  Cities  up, 
And  mighty  States  charade rlefs  are  grated 
To  dufty  Nothing  -,   yet  let  Memory, 
From  falfe  to  falfe,  among  falfe  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falfehood  !   when  they've  faid,  as  falfe 
As  air,  as  water,  as  wind,  as  fandy  earth  •, 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf; 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  ilep-dame  to  her  fon ; 
Yea,  let  them  fay,  to  (tick  the  heart  of  falfehood, 
As  falfe  as  Creffid. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made  :  feal  it,   feal  it,  Pll  be 

the  witnefs. Here  I  hold  your  hand  •,  here  my  cou- 

fin's  ;  if  ever  you  prove  falfe  to  one  another,  fince  I  have 
taken  fuch  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful 
Goers-between  be  cdl'd  to  the  world's  end  after  my 
name  •,  call  them  all  Pandars  :  let  all  conftant  men  be 
Troilm's,  all  falfe  women  Crejfida's,  and  all  brokers- 
between  Pandars:  fiy,  Amen. 

Trot.  Amen. 

Cre.  Amen. 

Pan.    Amen.      Whereupon   I   will    fhew  you  a  bed- 
chamber •,  which  bed,  becaufe  it  fhail  not  fpeak  of  your 
pretty  encounters,  prefs  it  to  death  :  away. 
And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-ty'd  maidens  here, 
Bed,  chamber,  and  Pandar  to  provide  this  Geer ! 

\Exeunt. 


Vol.  VIL  E  SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,   UlyfTes,   Diomedes,  Neftor,  Ajax, 
Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Gz/.^l  "T  O  W,  Princes,  for  the  fervice  I  have  done  you* 
X^l    Th'  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 

To  call  for  recompenle  :  appear  it  to  you,  (28) 

That,  through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things  to  come, 

I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  poiTeflion, 

Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name,  expos'd  my  felf, 

From  certain  and  polleit  conveniences, 

To  doubtful  fortunes  ;  fequeftred  from  all 

That  time,  acquaintance,  cuftom,  and  condition, 

Made  tame  and  mod  familiar  to  my  nature  : 

And  here,  to  do  you  fervice,  am  become 

As  new  into  the  world,  fcrange,  unacquainted. 

I  do  befeech  you,  as  in  way  of  tafte, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 

Out  of  thofe  many  regiftred  in  promife, 

Which,  you  fay,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Aga.  What  wouldit  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ?    make  de- 
mand. 
Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prifoner,  call'd  Antcnoi\ 

Yefterday  took :   Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore  ; 

(28) appear  it  to  you, 

That,  through  the  Sight  I  bear  in  Things  to  come, 

I  have  abandon  d  Troy,]  Calchas  is  here  preffing  for  ibme  Reward  from 
the  Grecian  Princes,  for  his  having  come  over  to  them  :  But  does  it  in 
any  kind  add  to  his  Merit  with  them,  to  fay,  "  Gentlemen,  by  my 
"  Power  of  Prefcience  I  found  my  Country  muft  be  fubdued  and  ruin'd  ; 
"  and  therefore  I  have  left  Houfe  and  Home  in  Time  to  pave  myfelf, 

"  and]  come  and  ferve  you." And  yet  this   is  the  Drift  and  Hinge 

upon  which  his  Argument  turns,  and  his  Hopes  and  Pretence  for  Re- 
compenfe  are  form'd.  I  own,  the  Motives  of  his  Oratory  feem  to  me 
fomewhat  perverie  and  unartful :  nor  do  I  know  how  to  reconcile  it, 
unlefs  our  Poet  purpofely  intended  to  make  Calchas  aft  the  Part  of  a 
true  Prieft ;  and  fo  from  Motives  of  Self-Intereft  infinuate  the  Merit  of 
Service. 

Defir'd 
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Defir'd  my  Creffid  in  right-great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  ftill  deny'd :  but  this  Anterior  ^ 
I  know,  is  fuch  a  wreft  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negociations  all  muft  flack, 
Wanting  his  Manage  •,  and  they  will  almoft 
Give  us  a  Prince  o*  th'  blood,  a  Ton  of  Priam., 
In  Change  of  him.     Let  him  be  fent,  great  Princes, 
And  he  mail  buy  my  daughter :  and  her  prefence 
Shall  quite  ftrike  off  all  fervice  I  have  done, 
In  moil  accepted  pain. 

Aga.  Let  Dwmedes  bear  him, 
And  bring  us  Creffid  hither  :  Calchas  fhall  have 
What  he  requefls  of  us.     Good  Dio?nede9 
Furnifh  you  fairly  for  this  enterchange  ; 
Withall,  bring  word,  if  Heclor  will  to  morrow 
Be  anfwer'd  in  his  Challenge.     Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  fhall  I  undertake,  and  'tis  a  burthen 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear.  [Exit. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their  Tent. 

Ulyf  Achilles  ftands  i'th'  entrance  of  his  Tent, 
Pleafe  it  our  General  to  pafs  ftrangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot  ;  and,  Princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loofe  regard  upon  him  : 
I  will  come  lafl  -,  'tis  like,  he'll  queflion  me, 
Why  fuch  unplaufive  eyes  are  bent  on  him  ? 
If  fo,  I  have  decifion  medicinable 
To  ufe  between  your  ftrangenefs  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  fhall  have  defire  to  drink. 
It  may  do  good  :  Pride  hath  no  other  glafs 
To  fhew  it  felf,  but  pride  ;  for  fupple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Aga.  We'll  execute  your  purpofe,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  ftrangenefs  as  we  pafs  along  ; 
So  do  each  lord  •,  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  elfe  difdainfully,  which  fhall  (hake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

AchiL  What,  comes  the  General  to  fpeak  with  me  ? 
You  know  my  mind.     I'll  fight  no  more  'gainft  Troy. 

Aga.  What  fays  Achilles?  would  he  ought  with  us? 

E  2  Neft. 
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Neft.  Would  you,  my  lord,  ought  with  the  General? 

Achil.  No. 

Neft.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Aga.  The  better. 

Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ? 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  fcorn  me? 

Ajax.  How  now,   Patroclus  ? 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  \Exe+ 

Achil.    What   mean    thefe    fellows  ?    know    they  not 

Achilles  ? 
Patr.  They  pafs  by  ftrangely  :  they  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  fend  their  fmiles  before  them  to  Achilles^ 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 
/  'Tis  certain,  Greatnefs,  once  falPn  out  with  fortune, 
Muft  fall  out  with  men  too  :  what  the  declin'd  is, 
He  fhall  as  foon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  Fall :  for  men,  like  butter-flies, 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  fummer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  fimply  man, 
Hath  honour,  but  is  honour'd  by  thofe  honours 
That  are  without  him  *,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit: 
Which,  when  they  fall,  (as  being  flippVy  (landers) 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  flipp'ry  too, 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Dye  in  the  Fall.     But  'tis  not  fo  with  me  : 
•Fortune  and  I  are  friends  j  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  poffefs, 
Save  thefe  men's  looks  *,  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  in  me  not  worth  that  rich  beholding, 
As  they  have  often  giv'n.     Here  is  Ulyjfis. 

I'll  interrupt  his  Reading.— Now,  Uhjfes  ? 

Ulyf.  Now,  Thetis*  fon  ! 
Achil.  What  a£e  you  Reading  ? 

Ulyf. 
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Ulyf.  A  ftrange  fellow  here 
Writes  me,  that  Man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  Having,  or  without,  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boaft  to  have  That  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  mining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  flrft  giver. 

Acbil.  This  is  not  Rrange,  Ulyjfes. 
The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  it  felf 
To  others  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  it  felf 
(That  moil  pure  fpirit  of  fenfe)  behold  it  felf 
Not  going  from  it  felf;  but  eyes  oppos'd 
Salute  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  fpeculation  turns  not  to  it  felf, 
'Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  marry'd  there 
Where  it  may  fee  its  felf ;  this  is  not  ftrange. 

Ulyf.  I  do  not  drain  at  the  pofition, 
It  is  familiar  ;  but  the  author's  drift  -, 
Who,  in  his  circumftance,  exprefly  proves 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Tho'  in,  and  of,  him  there  is  much  confuting) 
'Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others ; 
Nor  doth  he  of  hirofelf  know  them  for  ought, 
'Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th'  applaufe 
Where  they're  extended  •,  which,  like  an  arch,  reverb'rates 
The  voice  again  •,  or,  like  a  gate  of  (leel 
Fronting  the  Sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  wrapt  in  this, 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 

The  unknown  Ajax ■ 

Heav'ns !   what  a  man  is  there  ?  a  very  horfe, 

That  has  he  knows  not  what.      Nature  !    what  Things 

there  are, 
Mod  abjeel  m  regard,  and  dear  in  ufe? 
What  things  again  moil  dear  in  the  etteem, 
And  poor  in  worth  ?   Now  (hall  we  fee  tp  morrow 
An  Act,  that  very  Chance  doth  throw  upon  him  : 
Ajax  renown'd  !  Oh  heav'ns,  what  fome  men  do, 

E  3  While 
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While  fome  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  fome  men  creep  in  skittifh  Fortune's  Hal], 
While  others  play  the  idebts  in  her  eyes ; 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  feafting  in  his  wantonnefs ! 
To  fee  thefe  Grecian  lords  !   why  ev'n  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  fhoulder, 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Heftoi  's  bread, 
And  great  Troy  fhrinking. 

Acbil.  This  I  do  believe  ; 
For  they  pafTed  by  me,  as  mifers  do  by  beggars, 
Neither  gave  to  me  good  word,  nor  good  look : 
What !  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

Vlyf.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion : 
( A  great-frz'd  monfter  of  Ingratitudes) 
Thole  fcraps  are  good  deeds  pad,    which  are  devour'd 
As  faft  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  foon 
As  done:  Perieverance  keeps  Honour  bright : 
To  have  done,   is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fafhion, 
Like  rutty  Mail  in  monumental  mockery. 
For  honour  travels  in  a  drtight  fo  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreaft  j  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  Emulation  hath  a  thoufand  fons, 
That  one  by  one  purfue  -,  if  you  give  way, 
Or  turn  afide  from  the  direct  forth-right, 
Like  to  an  entred  tide,  they  all  rufh  by, 
And  leave  you  hindermod  -,  and  there  you  lye, 
Like  to  a  gallant  horfe  fall'n  in  firft  rank, 
For  pavement  to  the  abject  near,  o'er-run 
And  trampled  on :  Then  what  they  do  in  prefent, 
Tho'  lefs  than  yours  in  pad,   mud  o'er- top  yours. 
For  time  is  like  a  faffcionable  Hod, 
That  (lightly  (hakes  his  parting  Gueft  by  th'  hand  ; 
But  with  his  arms  out-dretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grafps  in  the  comer  ;  Welcome  ever  fmiles, 
And  Farewell  goes  out  fighting.     O,  let  not  virtue  feck 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ; 
For  beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  defert  in  fervice, 
Love,  friendihip,  charity,  are  fubjeds  all 

To 
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To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ; 

That  all,  with  one  confent,  praife  new-born  Gawds, 

Tho*  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  pad  ; 

And  give  to  duft,  that  is  a  little  gilt,     (29) 

More  laud  than  they  will  give  to  Gold  o'er-dufted : 

The  prefent  eye  praifes  the  prefent  object. 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worfhip  Ajax  ; 

Since  things  in  motion  lboner  catch  the  eye, 

Than  what  not  ftirs.     The  Cry  went  once  for  thee, 

And  (till  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  would'ft  not  entomb  thy  felf  alive, 

And  cafe  thy  reputation  in  thy  Tent  \ 

Whofe  glorious  deeds,  but  in  thefe  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  mifilons  'mongft  the  Gods  themfelves, 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 
Achil.  Of  my  privacy 

I  have  ftrong  reafons. 

Ulyf.  'Gainft  your  privacy 

The  Reafons  are  more  potent  and  heroical. 

'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 

With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 
Achil,  Ha  !  known  ! 
Ulyf.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 

The  providence,  that's  in  a  watchful  State, 

Knows  almoft  every  grain  of  Pluto's  Gold  ; 

Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehenfive  Deep ; 

Keeps  place  with  thought ;  and  almoft,  like  the  Gods, 

Does  ev'n  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles : 

There  is  a  myftery  (with  which  relation 

*Durft  never  meddle)  in  the  Soul  of  State ; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 

(29)  And  QQ  to  dujiy  that  is  a  little  gilt y 

More  Laud  then  Gilt  oer-dujlcd.]  In  this  mangled  Condition  do  we  find 
this  truly  fine  Obfervation  tranfmitted  in  the  old  Folio's.  Mr.  Pope  faw  it 
was  corrupt,  and  therefore,  as  I  prefume,  threw  it  out  of  the  Text ;  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  indulge  bis  private  Senfe  in  attempting  to  make  Senfe 
of  it.  I  owe  the  Foundation  of  the  Amendment,  which  I  have  given  to 
the  Text,  to  the  Sagacity  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby. 

E  4  Th^ 
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Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  exprefTure  to. 

All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy 

As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord. 

And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 

To  throw  down  Heel 'or ,  than  Pol)xena. 

But  it  mud  grieve  young  Pyrin  s  now  at  home, 

When  Fame  ihall  in  his  ifland  found  her  trump  ; 

And  all  the  Greekeft  girls  fliall  tripping  fing, 

Great  Heffor's  fitter  did  Achilles  win  •, 

But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him. 

Farewel,  my  lord — I,  as  your  lover,  fpeak  ; 

The  fool  Aides  o'er  the  ice,    that  you  fhould  break. 

[Exit. 

Pair.  To  this' effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you  •, 
A  woman,  impudent  and  mannifh  grown, 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  act. — I  ftand  condemn'd  for  this; 
They  think,  my  little  ftomach  to  the  war, 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  reftrains  you  thus  : 
Sweet,  roufe  your  felf;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloofe  his  am'rous  fold  ; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  (hook  to  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Heclor ! 

Pair,  Ay,  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by  him. 

Achil.  I  fee,  my  reputation  is  at  (take ; 
My  fame  is  fhrewdly  gor'd. 

Pair.  O  then  beware  : 
Thofe  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themfelves  : 
Omiflion  to  do  what  is  neceffary 
Seals  a  Commiffion  to  a  Blank  of  Danger  \ 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  fubtly  taints 
Even  then,  when  we  fit  idly  in  the  Sun. 

Achil,  Go  call  Ther -files  hither,  fweet  Patroclus: 
I'll  fend  the  fool  to  Ajax^  and  defire  him 
T'invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  Combat, 
To  fee  us  here  unarm'd  :  I  have  a  woman's  Longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  fick  withal, 
To  fee  great  Hector  in  the  Weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  vifage, 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  to  my  full  of  view. — A  labour  fav'd  ! 

Enter  Therfites. 

Tber.  A  wonder ! 

Acbil.  What? 

Tber.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking  for 
himfelf. 

Acbil.  How  fo  ? 

Tber.  He  muft  fight  fingly  to  morrow  with  He5fory 
and  is  fo  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling, 
that  he  raves  in  laying  nothing. 

Acbil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Tber.  Why,  he  ftalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  a 
ftride  and  a  ftand  •,  ruminates  like  an  hoftefs,  that  hath  no 
arithmetick  but  her  brain,  to  fet  down  her  reckoning; 
bites  his  lip  with  a  politick  regard,  as  who  fhould  fay, 
there  were  wit  in  his  head,  if  'twou'd  out  ;  and  fo  there 
is,  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will 
not  fhew  without  knocking.  The  man's  undone  for 
ever:  for  if  Hetlor  break  not  his  neck  i'th'  combat,  he'll 
break't  himfelf  in  vain-glory.  He  knows  not  me:  I  faid, 
good  morrow,  Ajax :  And  he  replies,  thanks,  Agamem- 
non. What  think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the 
General?  he's  grown  a  very  land-filh,  language-lefs,  a 
monfter.  A  plague  of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on 
both  fides,  like  a  leather  Jerkin. 

Acbil.  Thou  mult  be  my  ambafTador  to  him,  Tber- 
files. 

Tber.  Who  I  ?  —  why,  he'll  anfwer  no  body  •,  he  pro- 
fefTes  not  anfwering;  fpeaking  is  for  beggars  \  he  wears 
his  tongue  in's  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  prefence  •,  let 
Patroclus  make  his  demands  to  me,  you  mall  fee  the 
Pageant  of  Ajax. 

Acbil.  To  him,  Patroclus  — — tell  him,  I  humbly  de- 
fire  the  valiant  Ajax9  to  invite  the  mod  valorous  Hetlor 
to  come  unarm'd  tt>  my  tent,  and  to  procure  fafe  Conduct 
for  his  Perfon  of  the  magnanimous  and  moft  illuftrious, 
fix  or  feven  times  honour'd  captain  general,  of  the  Gre- 
cian army,  Agamemnon^  &c.  Do  this, 
Pair,  Jove  blefs  great  Ajax  ! 

Tber. 
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Tber.  Hum 

Patr.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles. 

Tber.  Ha ! 

Patr.  Who  mod  humbly  defires  you  to  invite  Hetlor 
to  his  Tent. 

Ther.  Hum 

Patr.  And  to  procure  fafe  Conduct  from  Agamemnon. 

Tber.  Agamemnon ! • 

Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Tber.  Ha! 

Patr.  What  fay  you  to't? 

Tber.  God  be  wi'you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  anfwer,  Sir. 

Tber.  If  to  morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o*  clock  it 
will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howfoever,  he  fhall  pay  for 
me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  anfwer,  Sir. 

Tber.  Fare  ye  well  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Tber.  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus  ;  what  mufick  will 
be  in  him,  when  Hetlor  has  knock'd  out  his  brains,  I 
know  not.  But,  1  am  fure,  none  ;  unlefs  the  fuller  Apol- 
lo get  his  finews  to  make  Catlings  on. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  fhall  bear  a  letter  to  him  ftraight. 

Tber.  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horfe ;  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature. 

Achil.  My  mind  is  troubled  like  a  fountain  ftirr'd, 
And  I  my  lelf  fee  not  the  bottom  of  it.  [Exit. 

Tber.  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  a- 
gain,  that  I  might  water  an  afs  at  it!  I  had  rather  be  a  tick 
in  a  Iheep,  than  fuch  a  valiant  ignorance.  [Exe. 


ACT 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE,   a  Street  in  TR  0  T. 

Enter  at  one  door  iEneas,  with  a  torch  ;  at  another,  Paris, 
Deiphobus,  Antenor,  and  Diomede  ;  Grecians,  with 
Torches. 


r  a  r  1  s. 

E  E,    ho  !  who  is  that  there  ? 
Dei.  Ic  is  the  lord  JlLneas. 
Mne.  Is  the  Prince  rhere  in  perfon  ? 
Had  I  fo  good  occafion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  Prince  Paris,  nought  but  hcav'nly 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company.  [bufinefs 

Dio.  That's  my  mind  too:  good  morrow,  lord  JEnc&s. 
Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  ALneas  -,  take  his  hand  •, 
Witnefs  the  procefs  of  your  fpeech,  wherein     (30) 
You  told,  how  Diomede  a  whole  week,    by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

(30)   Witnefs  the  Procefs  of  your  Speech  nvhert/n 

T'ou  told,  honv  Diomede  a  whole  Week  by  days 

Did  haunt  You  in  the  Field r.]  Allowing  this  (Jircumilance  to  be  mene 
Invention  in  the  Poet,  it  is  a  very  artful  Complement  to  Diomede,  and  a 
brave  Confemon  of  his  Worth  from  the  Mouth  of  an  Enemy.  Homer,  in 
the  5  th  Book  of  his  Mas,  makes  Diomede  rufh  upon  Apneas,  tho  he  knew 
him  prote&ed  by  Apollo ;  and  aflault  him  four  times,  in  fpight  of  that 
God's  Interpofition.  • 

-  »S70  cT  CLI& 

*AlV&iAV    Kl&VAt,   &c. 
I  own,  I  have  a  Suspicion,  our  Poet  had  Virgil  m  his  Eye  ;  and  meant  to 
copy  that  fine  Praife  which  Diomede  pays  to  jEneas's  Valour,  where  Ve~ 
nulus  comes  from  the  Latines  to  follicit  Diomede\  Aid  againil  JEneas. 

—  Stftimus  tela  afpera  contra, 


Contulimusq ;  manus :  experto  credite,  quantus 
In  clypeum  adfurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  ha/lam. 


iEneid.  xi. 
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JEne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  Sir, 
Daring  all  queftion  of  the  gentle  Truce  : 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Bio.  The  one  and  th'other  Diomede  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm,  and  To  long,  health  ; 
But  when  contention  and  occafion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  purfuit  and  policy. 

JEne.  And  thou  ihak  hunt  a  lion  that  will  flie     (31) 

With  his  face  back. In  human  gentlenefs, 

Welcome  to  Troy now,  by  Ancbifes*  life, 

Welcome,  indeed  ! by  Venus9  hand  I  fwear, 

No  man  alive  can  love,  in  fuch  a  fort, 

The  thing  he  means  to  kill,   more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  fympathize. — Jove,  let  ALneas  live 
(If  to  my  fword  his  Fate  be  not  the  Glory) 
A  thoufand  compleat  courfes  of  the  Sun  : 
But  in  mine  emulous  honour  let  him  die, 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to  morrow. 

JEne.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do  •,  and  long  to  know  each  other  worfe. 

Par.  This  is  the  mod  defpightful,  gentle  greeting ; 
The  nobleft,  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. 
What  bufmefs,  lord,  fo  early? 

JEne.  I  was  fent  for  to  the  King  ;  but  why,  I  know  not. 

(3  1 )   And  thoujhalt  hunt  a  Lion  that  nxiilljiy 

With  his  Face  back  in  humane  gentlenefs .]  Thus  Mr.  Pope  in  his  great 
Sagacity  pointed  this  Paffage  in  his  firft  Edition.  What  Conception  he 
had  to  himfelf  of  a  Iaoyi  flying  in  human  Gentlenefs ',  I  won't  pretend  to  af- 
firm :  I  fuppofe,  he  had  the  Idea  of  as  gently  as  a  Lamb,  or  as  what  our  Vul- 
gar call  an  Effex  Lion,  a  Calf.  If  any  other  Lion  ny  with  his  Face  turned 
backward,  it  is,  fighting  all  the  way  as  he  retreats :  And  in  this  Manner 
it  is,  JEneas  profeffes  that  he  mall  fly  when  he's  hunted.  But  where 
then  are  the  Symptoms  of  human  Gentlenefs  ?  My  Correction  of  the  Point- 
ing reflores  good  Senfe,  and  a  proper  Behaviour  in  JEneas*  As  foon  as 
ever  he  has  returned  Diojttede*$  Brave,  he  Hops  fhort  and  corrects  himfelf 
for  exprefling  fo  much  Fury  in  a  Time  of  Truce  ;  from  the  fierce  Soldier 
becomes  the  Courtier  at  once;  and  remembring  his  Enemy  to  he  a  Gueft 

and  an  Arnbaffador,  welcomes  him  as   iiich  to  the  Trajan  Camp. 1 

made  this  Regulation  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Shakespeare  refior'd, 
a'.'A  Mr.  Pope  refbrm'd  the  Text  from  thence  in  his  fa&    Edition. 

Par. 
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Par.  His   purpofe   meecs  you  •,    'twas,    to  bring  this 
Greek 
To  Calcbas*  houfe,  and  there  to  render  him 
(For  the  enfree'd  Antenor)  the  fair  CreJJid. 
Let's  have  your  company  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
Hade  thee  before.     I  conflantly  do  think, 
(Or  rather  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge) 
My  brother  'Troilus  lodges  there  to  night. 
Roufe  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  whereof }  I  fear, 
We  fhall  be  much  unwelcome. 

ALne.  That  allure  you.  - 
Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece^ 
Than  CreJJid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help  •, 
The  bitter  difpofition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  fo.     On,   lord,  we'll  follow  you. 

ALne.  Good  morrow  all.  [Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomede  ;  tell  me  true, 
Ev'n  in  the  foul  of  good  found  fellow/hip, 
Who  in  your  thoughts  merits  fair  Helen  moft  ? 
My  felf,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike. 
He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  feek  her, 
(Not  making  any  fcruple  of  her  foilure,) 
With  fuch  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge. 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  tafte  of  her  dishonour,) 
With  fuch  a  coftly  lofs  of  wealth  and  friends. 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The.  lees  and  dregs  of  a, flat  tamed  piece  •, 
You,  like  a  letcher,  out  of  whorim  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors  : 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  no  lefs  nor  more, 
But  he  as  he,  which  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  Country-woman. 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  Country  :  hear  me,  Pafis^ 
For  ev'ry  falfe  drop  in  her  baudy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  funk  *,  for  every  fcruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 

3  A 
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A  Trojan  hath  been  (lain.     Since  fhe  could  fpeak, 
She  hath  not  giv'n  fo  many  good  words  breath, 
As,  for  her,  Greeks  and  Trojans  fuffer'd  death. 
Par.  Fair  Diomede,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Difpraife  the  thing  that  you  defire  to  buy  : 
But  we  in  filence  hold  this  virtue  well ; 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  fell. 
Here  lyes  our  way.  [Exeunt  t 

SCENE   changes  to  PandarusV  Houfe. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Creflida. 

Tm.T~^\  EAR,  trouble  not  your  felf  •,  the  morn  is  cold. 

J^/     Cre.  Then,  fweet  my  lord,  I'll  call  my  uncle 

He  (hall  unbolt  the  gates,  [down: 

Trcu  Trouble  him  not  ■ 

To  bed,  to  bed fleep  feal  thofe  pretty  eyes, 

And  give  as  foft  attachment  to  thy  fenfes, 
As  infants  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cre.  Good  morrow  then. 

Trot.  I  pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cre.  Are  you  a  weary  of  me  ? 

Troi.  O  CreJJida !  but  that  the  bufie  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

C'e.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Troi.  Befhrew  the  witch  !    with  venomous  wights  fhe 
ftays, 
Tedious  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grafps  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary-fwift  than  thought : 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curfe  me. 

Cre.  Pr'ythee,  tarry you  men  will  never  tarry — 

O  foolifh  CreJJida 1  might  have  ttill  held  oiF, 

And  then  you  would  have  tarried.     Hark,  there's  one  up. 

Pan.  within']  What's  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 

Troi.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter 
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Enter  Pandarus. 

Cre.  A  peftilence  on  him  !    now  will  he  be  mocking ; 
I  {hall  have  fuch  a  life 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  ?  how  go  maiden-heads  ? 
Hear  you,  maid-,  where' s  my  coufin  Creflida? 

Cre.  Go  hang  your  felf,  you  naughty  mocking  uncle  : 
You  bring  me  to  do and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what  ?  to  do  what?  let  her  fay  what: 
What  have  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Cre.  Come,  come,  belhrew  your  heart  •,  you'll  never 
be  good  ;  nor  fuffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha  !  alas,  poor  wretch  *,  a  poor  Capocchia^ — 
(32)  haft  not  (lept  to  night?  would  he  not  (a  naughty 
man)  let  it  fleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  !  [One  knocks. 

Cre.  Did  not  I  tell  you  ? would,  he  were  knock'd 

oW  head  ! who's  that  at  door  ? good  uncle,  go 

and  fee. My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber: 

you  fmile  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Troil.  Ha,  ha 

Cre.  Come,    you   are   deceived,    I  think  of  no  fuch 
thing. 

How  earneftly  they  knock pray  you,  come  in. 

[Knock. 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  ken  here. 

[Exeunt. 
Pan.  Who's  there  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  will  you  beat 
down  the  door  ?  how  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  iEneas. 
JEne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

(32)  A  poor  Chipochia,]  This  Word,  I  am  afraid,  lias  fuffer'd  under 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Editors,  for  it  is  a  Word  in  no  living  Language  that 
I  can  find.  Pandarus  fays  it  to  his  Neice,  in  a  jeering  Sort  of  Tendernefs, 
upon  her  having  made  <wanton  the  Nigbt  with  Troilus,  as  our  Author  ex- 
preffes  it  in  his  Othello.  He  would  fay,  I  think,  in  EngliJhy-*~Poor  In- 
nocent !  Poor  Fool !  hayJl  not  Jlept  to  Night  ?  Thefe  Appellations  are  very 
well  anfwer'd  by  the  Italian  Word  Capocchia :  for  Capocchio  fignifies  the 
thick  Head  of  a  Club ;  and  thence  metaphorically,  a  Head  of  not  much 
Brain,  a  Sot,  Dullard,  heavy  Gull ;  un  balordo,  lourdaut,  tite  fans  cer- 
vel/e  5  or  cabe^ajin  fefo,  as  the  Spaniards  exprefs  it. 

Pan* 
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Pan.  Who's  there?   my  lord  Mneas?  by  my  troth, 
I  knew  you  not  ;  what  news  with  you  fo  early  ? 

Mne.  Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  !  what  fhould  he  do  here  ? 

Mne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him  » 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  fpeak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  fay  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  fworn  *,  for  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late :  what 
fhould  he  do  here? 

Mne.  Pho  ! — r~nay,  then: come,  come,    you'll 

do  him  wrong,  ere  y'are  aware  :  you'll  be  fo  true  to  him, 
to  be  falfe  to  him  :  do  not  you  know  of  him,  but  yet  go 
fetch  him  hither,  go.  [As  Pandarus  is  going  outy 

Enter  Troilus. 

Trot.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Mne.  My  lord,  I  fcarce  have  leifure  to  falute  you, 
My  matter  is  fo  rafh  :  there  is  tx.  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomcde,  and  our  Anterior 
Deliver'd  to  us;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  firft  facrince,  within  this  hour, 
We  mud  give  up  to  Dio?ncdes*  hand 
The  lady  Creffida. 

Trot.  Is  it  concluded  fo  ? 

Mne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  State  of  Troy. 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  e  fire  ft  it. 

Troi.  How  my  atchievements  mock  me  ! 
I  will  go  meet  them  •,  and  (my  lord  Mneas) 
We  met  by  chance,  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

Mne.  Good,  good,  my  lord  ;  the  fecret'ft  things   of 
Nature     (33) 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.  [Exeunt 

Enter 

(33)  .      m    ,. .  The  Secrets  of  Nature 

Have  not  more  Gift  in  Taciturnity  ?\  This  is  the  Reading  of  both  the 
Elder  Folio** ;  but  the  hrft  Verfe  manifeftly  halts,  and  betrays  its  being 
defective.     Mr.  Pope  fubilitutes 

The  Secrets  o/*  Neighbour  Pandar. 
If  This  be  a  Reading   ex  fide  Codicum  (as  he  profefTe?  all  his  various 
•  Read- 
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Enter  Creflida  to  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Is't  pofiible  ?  no  fooner  got,  but  loft :  the  Devil 
take  Anterior  I  the  young  Prince  will  go  mad  :  a  plague 
upon  Antenor !  I  would,  they  had  broke's  neck. 

Cre.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  who  was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah! 

Cre.  Why  figh  you  fo  profoundly  ?  where's  my  lord  ? 
gone  !  tell  me,  fweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Would,  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth,  as  I  am 
above ! 

Cre.  O  the  Gods !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in  -,  would,  thou  hadft  ne'er 
been  born  :  I  knew,  thou  would'ft  be  his  death.  O  poor 
gentleman!  a  plague  upon  Antenor! 

Cre.  Good  uncle,  I  befeech  you,  on  my  knees,  I  be- 
feech  you,  what*s  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  mud  be  gone,  wench,  thou  muft  be  gone: 
thou  art  chang'd  for  Antenor  ;  thou  muft  goto  thy  father, 
and  be  gone  from  Troilus:  *twill  be  his  death  j  'twill  be 
his  bane  ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cre.  O  you  immortal  Gods !  I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  muft. 

Cre.  I  will  not,  uncle  :  I've  forgot  my  father. 
I  know  no  touch  of  Confanguinity  : 

Readings  to  be)  it  is  founded  on  the  Credit  of  fuch  Copies,  as  it  has  hot 
been  my  Fortune  to  meet  with.  I  have  ventured  to  make  out  the  Verfe 
thus; 

The  Secret'ft  Things  of  Nature,  &c. 
i.  e.  the  Arcana  Nature,  the  Myfteries  of  Nature,  of  occult  Philofophy, 
or  of  religious  Ceremonies.     Our  Poet  has  Allufions  of  this  Sort  in  feveral 
other  Paifages. 

— - — — Plutus  him/elf, 

'That  knows  the  Tincl  and  multiplying  Medicine^ 

Hath  mt  in  Nature's  Myftery  more  Science,  &c. 

Alfs  Well,  &c< 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  Worth, 
As  I  can  of  thofe   Myfteries  which  Hea^n 
Will  not  have  Earth  to  faxnv. 

Coriolanus, 
There  are  more  Things  in  Heav/n  and  Earth,  Horatio* 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  Philofophy. 

Famlet. 
Vol.  VII.  F  No 
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No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  foul  fo  near  me, 

As  the  fweet  Troths.     O  you  Gods  divine  ! 

Make  CreJJid's  name  the  very  Crown  of  falfhood, 

If  ever  fhe  leave  troilus.     Time,  Force,  and  Death,  (34) 

Do  to  this  body  what  extreams  you  can  ; 

But  the  ftrong  Bafe  and  Building  of  my  Love 

Is,  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 

Drawing  all  to  it. — I'll  go  and  weep, 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cre.  Tear   my   bright  hair,  and  fcratch   my   praifed 
cheeks, 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  fobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  founding  Troilus.     I'll  not  go  from  Troy.  [Exe. 

SCENE,  before  Pandarus^  Houfe. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  iEneas,  Ddphobus,  Anienor,  and 

Diomedes. 

Par.YT  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  prefixt 

J[  Of  her  Delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  faft  upon  us :  good  my  brother  Troilus* 
Tell  you  the  Lady  what  fhe  is  to  do, 
And  hade  her  to  the  purpofe. 

Troi.  Walk  into  her  houfe  : 
I'll  bring  h$r  to  the  Grecian  prefently  *, 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar,  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  pried,  there  offering  to  it  his  heart. 

Par,  I  know,  what  'tis  to  love  ; 
And  would,  as  I  mall  pity,  I  could  help ! 
Pleafe  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 

(34)   >    1  Time  and  Death 

Do  to  this  Body,  &c] 
The  firft  Folio  reads, 

Time ,  orce  and  Death 
When  the  Second  Impreilion  came  to  be  publifh'd,  the  Editors,  I  prefume, 
were  at  a  Lofs,  and  fo  funk  the  Word  upon  us  which  they  could  not 
make  out.     There  is  no  Doubt,  but  tjie  Poet  wrote  ; 

Time,  Force,  and  Death, 
i.  e.  The  Compulfion  of  Fate  j  That,  which  the  Latines  call'd  Sawa 
Nece/fitas. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE,  an  Apartment  in  Pandarus'i  Houfe, 

Enter  Pandarus  and  CrefTida. 

Pan.T)  E  moderate,  be  moderate. 

X3     Cre-  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect  that  I  talle, 
And  in  its  fenfe  is  no  lefs  ftrong,  than  That 
Which  caufeth  it.     How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief; 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  drofs. 

Enter  Troilus. 

No  more  my  grief,  in  fuch  a  precious  lofs. 

Pan,  Here,  here,  here  he  comes, — a,  fweet  duck  I — - 

Cre,  O  troilus,  Troilus  I 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  fpectacles  is  here !    let  me  em- 
brace too : 
Ob  btart,  (as  the  goodly  faying  is  ;) 

O  hearty  O  heavy  heart. 

Why  figh'ft  thou  without  breaking  ? 

where  he  anfwers  again  ; 

Becaufe  thou  can9 ft  not  eafe  thy  f?nart> 
By  friend/hip,  nor  by  [peaking. 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  caft  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  fuch  a  verfe  j 
we  fee  it,  we  fee  it.     How  now,  lambs  ? 

Troi,  CreJJid,  I  love  thee  in  fo  ftrange  a  purity, 
That  the  bleft  Gods,  as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
(More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion,  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  Deities)  take  thee  from  me. 

Cre.  Have  the  Gods  envy  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  ay,  'tis  too  plain  a  cafe. 

Cre,  And  is  it  true,  that  Imuft  go  from  Troy  f 

Trou  A  hateful  truth  ! 

F  2  Cre. 
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Cre.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 
Trot.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 
Cre.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Trot.  And  fuddenly  :  while  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  juftles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  paufe,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoyndure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embraces,  ftrangles  our  dear  vows, 
Ev'n  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath. 
We  two,  that  with  fo  many  thoufand  fighs 
Each  other  bought,  mull  poorly  fell  our  felves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  difcharge  of  one. 
Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber's  hafte, 
Crams  his  rich  thiev'ry  up,  he  knows  not  how. 
As  many  farewels  as  be  ftars  in  heaven, 
With  diftincSt  breath  and  confign'd  kiffes  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  all  in  one  loofe  adieu  ; 
And  fcants  us  with  a  fingle  famiuYd  kifs, 
Diftafted  with  the  fait  of  broken  tears. 

Mneas  within.]   My  lord,  is  the  lady  ready  ? 
Trot.  Hark  !  you  are  call'd.     Some  fay,  the  Genius  (6 
Cries,  come,  to  him  that  inftantly  muft  die. 
Bid  them  have  patience  ;  fhe  fhall  come  anori. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?    rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or 
my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root.     [Exit  Pandarus. 
Cre.  I  muft  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 
Trot.  No  remedy. 

Cre.  A  woeful  Creffid  'mongft  the  merry  Greeks  \ 
When  fhall  we  fee  again  ? 

Trot.  Hear  me,  my  love  ;  be  thou  but  true  of  heart — 
Cre.  I  true  ?  how  now  ?  what  wicked  Deem  is  this  ? 
Troi.  Nay,  we  muft  ufe  expoftulation  kindly, 

For  it  is  parting  from  us : 

I  fpeak  not,  be  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee  : 
tor  I  will  throw  my  Glove  to  Death  himfclf, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart  \ 
But,  be  thou  true,  fay  I,  to  fafhion  in 
My  fequentproteftation  :  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  fee  thee. 

3  £"< 
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Cre.  O,  you  lhall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite,  as  imminent :  but,  I'll  be  true. 

Troi.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.     Wear  this 
fleeve. 

Cre.  And  you  this  glove.     When  (hall  I  fee  you? 

Troi.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  Centinels 
To  give  thee  nightly  vifitation. 
But  yet  be  true. 

Cre.  O  heav'ns !  be  true,  again  ? 

Troi.  Hear,  why  I  fpeak  it,  love : 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  fubtle  qualities, 
They're  loving,  well  compos'd,  with  gift  of  nature 
Flowing,  and  fwelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercife  ; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  pants  with  perfon     ■ •  ■« 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealoufie 
(Which,  I  befeech  you,  call  a  virtuous  fin) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Cre.  O  heav'ns,  you  love  me  not ! 

Troi.  Die  I  a  villain  then  ! 

In  this,  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  queftion 

So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  fing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  Lavolt ;  nor  fweeten  talk  ; 

Nor  play  at  fubtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all, 

To  which  the  Grecians  are  raoft  prompt  and  pregnant* 

But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  thefe 

There  lurks  a  ftill  and  dumb-difcourfive  Devil, 

That  tempts  moil  cunningly  :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cre.  Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Troi.  No. 
But  fomething  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not: 
And  fometimes  we  are  devils  to  our  felves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Prefuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

JEneas  within.]  Nay,  good  my  lord, > 

Troi.  Come  kifs,  and  let  us  part. 

Paris  within]  Brother  Troilus.^ 

Troi.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither. 
And  bring  Mneas  and  the  Grecian  with  you; 

Cre.  My  -iord,  will  You  be  true  ? 

F  3  Troi. 
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Troi.  Who  I?  alas,  it  is  my  Vice,  my  fault: 
While  others  fifh  with  craft  for  great  opinion  •, 
I,  with  great  truth,  catch  meer  fimplicity. 
While  fome  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainnefs  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain  and  true,  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ./Eneas,  Paris,  and  Diomedes. 

Welcome,  Sir  Diomede  \  here  is  the  lady, 
Whom  for  AntenGr  we  deliver  you. 
At  the  Port  (lord)  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand, 
And  by  the  way  poiTefs  thee  what  me  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and  by  my  foul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  (land  at  mercy  of  my  fword, 
Name  Crejjid,  and  thy  life  fhall  be  as  fafe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Diom.  Lady  Crejjid, 
So  preafe  you,  fave  the  thanks  this  Prince  expects  : 
The  luftre  in  your  eye,  heav'n  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  ufage  ;  and  to  Diomede 
You  mall  be  miftrefs,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Troi.  Grecian,  thou  dolt  not  ufe  me  courteoufiy, 
To  fhame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  towards  thee,  (%$) 
By  praifing  her.     I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-foaring  o'er  thy  praifes, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  fervant. 
I  charge  thee,  ufe  her  well,  even  for  my  Charge  : 
For  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  doft  not, 
(Tho*  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard) 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

(35)  tojhame  the  Seal  of  my  Petition  tonxSrds  thee 
Byyraiftng  her.]  There  is  great  Room  for  hefitating  at  this  Expreflion. 
To  Jbame  the  Heal  of  a  Petition,  carries  no  (enfible  Idea  that  I  can  find 
out.  The  Change  of  a  fingle  Letter  makes  Troilus^s  Complaint  apt  and 
reafonable ;  and  the  Senfe  is  this :  "  Grecian,  you  ufe  me  difcourteoufly ; 
"  you  fee,  I  am  a  pajjipnate  Lover,  by  my  Petition  to  you ;  and  there- 
"  fore  you  mould  not  fhame  the  Zeal  of  it,  by  promifing  to  do,  what  I 
"  require  of  you,  for  the  Sake  of  her  Beauty :  when,  if  you  had  good 
"  Manners,  or  a  Senfe  of  a  Lover's  Delicacy,  you  would  have  promifed 
"  to  do  it  in  Companion  to  his  Pangs  and  Sufferings."         Mr.  Warburton. 

Diom. 
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Dlom.  Oh,  be  not  mov'd,  Prince  troilus. 
Let  me  be  priviledg'd  by  my  place  and  meflage, 
To  be  a  Speaker  free.     When  I  am  hence, 
I'll  anfwer  to  my  lift:  and  know,  my  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  Charge  -,  to  her  own  worth 
She  mall  be  priz'd  :  but  that  you  fay,  be't  fo  ; 
I'll  fpeak  it  in  my  fpirit  and  honour no. 

Trot.  Come,  to  the  Port I'll  tell  thfe,  Diomede, 

This  Brave  (hale  oft  make  thee  to  hide  th^  head. 

Lady,  give  me  your  hand and  as  we  walk, 

To  our  own  felves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Sound  trumpet. 

Par.  Hark,  Heftor's  trumpet ! 

Mm.  How  have  we  fpent  this  morning  ? 
The  Prince  mud  think  me  tardy  and  remifs, 
That  fwore  to  ride  before  him  in  the  field. 

Par.  'Tis  Troilus9  fault.     Come,  come,  to  field  with 
him. 

Diom.  Let  us  make  ready  ft  rait. 

Mm.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fre(h  alacrity- 
Let  us  addrefs  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  Glory  of  our  Tray  doth  this  day  lye 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  fingle  chivalry.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Grecian  Camp.  ' 

Enter  Ajax  armed,    Agamemnon,    Achilles,    Patroclus, 
Menelaus,  Ulyfies,  Neftor,  &c. 

A?a.  TTERE    art    thou   in   appointment  frefh   and 

11  fair,  f 36)  ^ 

Anticipating  time  with  (tarring  courage. 
Give  with  thy  Trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax,  that  th'  appalled  air 

(36)  Here  art  thou  in  Appointment  frejh  and  fair '•' 
Anticipating  Time.      With  Jiarting  Courage, 

Give  with  thy  Trumpet,  &c]  I  have  alter'd  the  Pointing  of  this  Paflage 
for  this  Reafon  :  The  Poet  feems  to  mean,  that  Ajax  fhew'd  his  flatting 
Courage  in  coming  into  the  Field  before  the  Challenger. 

F  4  May 
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May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  Combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Trumpet,  there's  my  purfe  ; 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  fplit  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  fphered  bias  cheek 
Out-fwell  the  cholick  of  puft  Aquilon  : 
Come,  ftretch  thy  chelt,  and  let  thy  eyes  fpout  blood  : 
Thou  blow'ft  for  Heclor. 

Ulyf.  No  trumpet  anfwers. 

Achil.  'Tis  but  early  day. 

Aga.  Is  not  yond'  Diomcde  with  Calebas*  daughter? 

Ulyf,  'Tis  he,  1  ken  the  manner  of  his  gate  ; 
He  rifes  on  his  toe  •,  that  fpirit  of  his 
In  afpiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomede,  with  Creffida, 

Aga.  Is  this  the  lady  Creffida? 

Dio.  Ev'n  fhe, 

Aga.  Moft  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  fweet  lady.  (37) 

JNeft.  Our  General  doth  ialute  you  with  a  kifs. 

Ulyf.  Yet  is  the  kindnefs  but  particular  ; 
*Twere  better,  fhe  were  kifs'd  in  general. 

Neft.  And  very  courtly  counfel :  I'll  begin. 
So  much  for  Nejtor. 

Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kifling  once. 

Patr.  But  that's  no  argument  for  killing  now  : 

(37)  Moji  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  fweet  Lady.]  From  this  Line 
Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  degrade,  or  t.hrow  out  of  the  Text,  the 
Quantity  of  a  whole  Page.  But  is  it  not  very  abfurd,  that  piomede 
Should  bring  Crejjtd  on,  where  fo  many  Princes  are  prefent,  and  preparing 
to  give  her  a  Welcome,  and  then  lead  her  off  abruptly,  fo  foon  as  ever 
Agamemnon  has  faid  a  fmgle  Line  to  her  ?  An  ideo  tantum  venerat,  ut 
exiret?  as  Martial  fays  oi'Catoys  corning  into  the  Theatre.  But  is  it 
not  ftill  more  abfurd  for  Crejfid  to  be  led  off  without  uttering  one  fingle 
Syllable,  and  for  Nejior  and  UlyJJes  to  obferye  that  fhe  is  a  Woman  of 
quick  Senfe,  and  glib  pf  Tongue,  as  if  fhe  had  faid  feveral  witty 
Things  ?  Methinks,  Nefiorh  Character  of  her  Wit,  from  her  faying 
Nothing,  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford  hearing  the 
Whifper,  tho'  they  are  not  prefent,  in  the  R  E  H  E  ar  s  ax. 

For 
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For  thus  pop'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
And  parted,  thus,  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyf.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  fcorns, 
For  which  we  lofe  our  heads  to  gild  his  horns ! 

Pair.  The  firft  was  Mtnelau?  kifs this  mine 

Patroclus  kiffes  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim. 

Pair.  Pans  and  I  kifs  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  1*11  have  my  kifs,  Sir  :  lady,  by  your  leave,— * 

Cre.  In  kiffing  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Pair.  Both  take  and  give. 

Cre.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live, 
The  kifs  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kifs. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  HI  give  you  three  for  one. 

Cre.  You  are  an  odd  man,  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cre.  No,  Paris  is  not  -,  for  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'th'  head. 

Cre.  No,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Ulyf.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  againft  his  horn : 
May  I,  fweet  lady,  beg  a  kifs  of  you  ? 

Cre.  You  may. 

Ulyf.  I  do  defire  it. 

Cre.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyf.  Why  then,  for  Venus9  fake,  give  me  a  kifs, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his 

Cre.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyf.  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kifs  of  you. 

Neft.  A  woman  of  quick  fenfe  1 

Dio.  Lady,  a  word I'll  bring  you  to  your  Father. 

[Diomede  leads  out  Creflida. 

Ulyf  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip  : 
Nay,  her  foot  fpeaks  ;  her  wanton  Jpirits  look  out 
At  every  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body  : 
Oh,  thefe  Encounterers !  So  glib  of  tongue, 
They  give  a  Coafting  welcome  ere  it  comes  ; 
And  wide  unclafp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 

To 
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To  every  ticklifli  reader:  fet  them  down 

For  fluttilh  Spoils  of  Opportunity, 

And  Daughters  of  the  Game.  [Trumpet  withm. 

Enter  Hector,    Paris,    Troilus,    JEneas,    Helenus,    and 

Attendants. 

All.  The  Trojans*  trumpet ! 

Aga.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

■Mne.  Hail  all  the  State  of  Greece!   what  (hall  be  done 
To  him  that  Victory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  purpofe, 
A  Victor  (hall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  Knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Purfue  each  other,  or  fhall  be  divided 
By  any  voice,  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Heclor  bad  ask. 

Aga.  Which  way  would  Heclor  have  it  ? 

Mne.  He  cares  not  •,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'Tis  done  like  Heclor,  but  fccurely  done,  (38) 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  mifprizing 
The  Knight  oppos'd. 

ALne.  If  not  Achilles,  Sir, 
What  is  your  name  ? 

AchiL  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

JEne.  Therefore,  Achilles  \  but  whate'er,  know  this ; 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themfelves  in  Heclor  \ 
The  one  almoft  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing  ;  weigh  him  well ; 
And  That,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtefie. 

(38)  Agam.  *Tis  done  like  Hector,  but  fecurely  done ;]  It  feems  abfurd 
to  me,  that  Agamemnon  Ihould  make  a  Remark  to  the  Difparagement  of 
Heclor  for  Pride,  and  that  JEneas  mould  immediately  fay,  If  not  A- 
chilles,  Sir,  what  is  your  Name  ?  and  then  defire  him  to  take  Notice, 
that  Heclor  was  as  void  of  Pride  as  he  was  full  of  Valour.  Why  was 
Achilles  to  take  Notice  of  this,  if  it  was  Agamemnon  that  threw  this 
Imputation  of  Pride  in  Heclor\  Teeth  ?  I  was  fully  fatisfied,  that  this 
Reproach  on  Heclor  ought  to  be  placed  to  Achilles,  as  I  have  ventured  to 
place  it ;  and  confulting  Mr.  Dryderfs  Alteration  of  this  Play,  I  was 
not  a  little  pleas'd  to  find  that  I  had  but  feconded  the  Opinion  of  that 
Great  Man  in  thds  Point.  I  regulated  the  Paffage  in  the  Appendix  of 
my  Shakespeare  rejior'di  and  Mr.  Pope  his  follow'd  my  Regula- 
tion in  his  laft  Edition  of  our  Poet* 

2  '  This 
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This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Heffor's  blood, 
In  love  whereof,  half  Heclor  (lays  at  home  ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector,  come  to  feek 
This  blended  Knight,  half  "Trojan  and  half  Greek. 
Acbif.  A  maiden  battel  then  ?  O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomede. 

Aga.  Here  is  Sir  Diomede:  go,  gentle  Knight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax ;  as  you  and  lord  ALneas 
Confent  upon  the  order  of  the  fight, 
So  be  it  •,  either  to  the  uttermoft, 
Or  elfe  a  breath.     The  Combatants  being  kin 
Half  flints  their  ftrife  before  their  ftrokes  begin. 

Ufa/.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Aga.  What  Trojan  is  that  fame,  that  looks  fo  heavy  ? 

Viyfi  The  youngeft  fon  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchlefs  •,  firm  of  word  ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongue  ; 
Not  foon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd,  foon  calm'd  *, 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free  ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives  ;  what  thinks,  he  fhews  ; 
Yet  gives  he  not,  'till  judgment  guide  his  bounty  * 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath : 
Manly  as  Heclor,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Heclor  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  fubferibes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he  in  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
They  call  him  Troilus,  and  on  him  erect 
A  fecond  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  fays  Mneas,  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Ev'n  to  hiys  inches  ;  and  with  private  foul, 
Did  in  great  Eton  thus  tranflate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.    Hector  and  Ajax  fight. 

j4ga.  They  are  in  action. 

Neft.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own. 

Troi.  Heclor,  thou  fleep'ft,  awake  thee. 

Aga.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd  ;  there,  Ajax. 

[Trumpets  ceafe. 
Dio.  You  mud  no  more. 
ALne.  Princes,  enough,  fo  pleafe  you, 

Ajax. 
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Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleafes. 

Heft.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more. 
Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  lifter's  fon  ;  (%<}) 
A  coufin- german  to  great  Priam's  feed: 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain  ; 
Were  thy  commixion  Greek  and  'Trojan  fo, 
That  thou  coud'ft  fay,  this  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  is  Trojan  •,  the  finews  of  this  leg 
All  Greeks  and  this  all  Troy  \  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  finifter 
Bounds  in  my  fire's  :  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  fhould'ft  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekijh  member. 
Wherein  my  fword  had  not  impreffure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  juft  Gods  gainfay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'ft  from  thy  mother, 
My  facred  aunt,  mould  by  my  mortal  fword 
Be  drain'd  !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  haft  lufty  arms ; 
HeJfor  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus 
Coufm,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Heftor! 
Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man  : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  coufin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Heft.  Not  Neoptolemus  fo  mirable, 
(On  whofe  bright  creft,  Fame,  with  her  loud'fl  O  yes, 
Cries,  this  is  he  ;)  could  promife  to  himfelf 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Heftor. 

Mne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  fides, 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Heft.  We'll  anfwer  it : 
The  iflue  is  embracement :  Ajax,  farewel. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  fuccefs, 
(As  feld  I  have  the  chance)  I  would  defire 
My  famous  coufin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

(39)  Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  Fathers  Sifter's  Son ;]  For  Ajax,  as  well 
as  Teucer,  was  the  Son  of  Hejione,  who  was  the  Daughter  of  Laomedon, 
and  Sifter  of  Priam. 

Dio. 
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Dio.  'Tis  Agamemon's  wifh,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  fee  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hetlor. 

Heft.  Aineas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  fignifie  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expect  ors  of  our  Trojan  part : 
Defire  them  home.     Give  me  thy  hand,  my  Coulin : 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  fee  your  Knights* 

Agamemnon  and  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  come  forward. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Heel.  The  worthier!:  of  them  tell  me  name  by  name; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  fearching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  frze. 

Aga.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome,  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  fuch  an  enemy  ; 
But  that's  no  welcome  :  underftand  more  clear, 
What's  paft  and  what's  to  come  is  flrew'd  with  husks 
And  formlefs  ruin  of  Oblivion  : 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee  with  mod  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hetlor  ^  welcome* 

Heel.  I  thank  thee,  moft  imperious  Aga?nemnon> 

Aga.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  lefs  to  you. 

[To  Troilus. 

Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  Greeting, 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Heel.  Whom  mull  we  anfwer  ? 

Mne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Heel.  O — you,  my  lord— by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks* 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  th'  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  quondam  wife  fwears  (till  by  Venn?  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bad  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  Sir^  file's  a  deadly  theme. 

Heel,  O,  pardon 1  offend. 

Neft.  I  have*  thou  gallant  Trojan^  feen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  deftiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekifh  youth  •,  and  I  have  feen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perfeus,  fpur  thy  Phrygian  fteed, 
Bravely  defpifmg  forfeits  and  fubduements, 

When 
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When  thou  haft  hung  thy  advanc'd  fword  i'th'  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd  : 
That  I  have  faid  unto  my  ftanders-by, 
Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life! 
And  I  have  feen  thee  paufe,  and  take  thy  breath, 
When  that  a  Ring  of  Greeks  have  hem'd  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wreftling.     This  I've  feen  : 
But  this  thy  countenance,  (till  lock'd  in  fteel, 
I  never  faw  'till  now.     I  knew  thy  Grandfire, 
And  once  fought  with  hitn  ;  he  was  a  foldier  good  ; 
But  by  great  Mars,  the  Captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee.     Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee, 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

JEne.  5Tis  the  old  Nejlor. 

Heft.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  haft  fo  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time : 
Moft  reverend  Nejlor,  I  am  glad  to  clafp  thee. 

Neft.   I  would,    my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtefie. 

Heft.  I  would,  they  could. 

Neft.   By   this  white  beard,   Pd  fight  with  thee  to 
morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  ;  I  have  feen  the  time — 

Ulyf.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands, 
When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Heft.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulyffes,  well. 
Ah,  Sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  firft  I  faw  your  felf  and  Diomede 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekijh  embaftie. 

Ulyf.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  enfue. 
My  prophefie  is  but  half  his  journey  yet; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towers,  whpfe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds, 
Muft  kifs  their  own  feet. 

Heft.  I  muft  not  believe  you  \ 
There  they  ftand  yet ;  and,  modeftly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  (tone  will  coft 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  5  the  end  crowns  all, 

And 
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And  that  old  common  Arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyf.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 
Mod  gentle,  and  moft  valiant  Heftor,  welcome  ; 
After  the  General,  I  befeech  you  next 
To  feaft  with  me,  and  fee  me  at  my  Tent. 

Achil.  I  (hall  foreftal  thee,  lord  UlyJ/es  •, — thou  ! 
Now,  Heftor,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  *, 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Heftor, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Heft.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Heft.  Stand  fair,  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  look  on  thee. 

Achil.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Heft.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief.     I  will  the  fecond  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee,  limb  by  limb. 

Heft.  O,  like  a  book  of  fport  thou'k  read  me  o'er : 
But  there's  more  in  me,  than  thou  underftand'ft. 
Why  doft  thou  fo  opprefs  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heav'ns,  in  which  part  of  his  body 
Shall  I  deftroy  him  ?  whether  there,  or  there, 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  diftinct  the  very  breach,  where-out 
He  ft  or' s  great  fpirit  flew.     Anfwer  me,  heav'ns ! 

Heft.  It  would  difcredit  the  bled  Gods,  proud  man, 

To  anfwer  fuch  a  queftion  :  (land  again. 

Think'ft  thou  to  catch  my  life  fo  pleafantly, 
As  to  prenominate,  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Heft.  Wert  thou  the  Oracle  to  tell  me  fo, 
I'd  not  believe  thee :  henceforth  guard  thee  well, 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  ; 
But  by  the  forge  that  fmithied  Mars  his  helm,  (±o) 

I'll 

(40)  But  by  the  Forge  that  ftythicd  Mars  bis  btlmA 
So,  again,  in  Hamlet ; 

And  my  Imaginations  are  as  foul 
^VulcanV  Stithy, 
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I'jj  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 

You  wifeft  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 
His  infolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  thefe  words* 
Or  may  I  never — — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  coufin  ; 
And  you,  Achilles,  let  thefe  threats  alone, 
*Till  accident  or  purpofe  bring  you  to't. 
You  may  have  ev'ry  day  enough  of  Heftor, 
If  you  have  ftomach.     The  general  State,  I  fear,  (41) 
Can  fcarce  intreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Heft.  I  pray  you,  let  us  fee  you  in  the  field : 
We  have  had  pelting  wars  fince  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  caufe. 

AMI.  Do  ft  thou  intreat  me,  Heft  or  ? 
To  morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To  night,  all  friends. 

Heft.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Aga.  Firft,  all  you  Peers  of  Greece  go  to  my  Tent* 
There  in  the  full  convive  you  ;  afterwards, 
As  Heftor's  leifure  and  your  bounties  fhall 
Concur  together,  feverally  intreat  him 

A  Stithy,  or  Stith,  fignifies  aft  Anvil.    So  C  H  a  u  c  I  r  in  his  Knighh  Tak, 

and  the  Smith 

That  firgith  Jbarpe  Siverdis  on  the  Stith. 
And  the  Word  is  frill  current  in  our  Northern  Counties.  But,  I  own>  I 
fufpect  this  not  to  have  been  our  Author's  Word  either  in  Hamlet  or  here. 
For,  in  the  firft  Place,  an  Anvil  is  far  from  being  the  dirtieft  thing  in  a 
Smith's  Shop :  and  then  the  Forge,  or  Furnace,  cannot  be  faid  to  anvil 
the  Helmet.     I  have  corrected ; 

But  by  the  Forge  that  fmithied  Mars' j  helm. 
A  Smithy  is  the  working  Shop  of  a  Smith;  and  to  fmithy9  is,  to  perform 
the  Work  and  Office  of  a  Smith.' 
(41)  The  general  State,  I  fear, 
Can  fcarce  intreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him.^]  ,  This  is  obfcurely  exprefs'd, 
but  the  Meaning  muft  be  this.     Notwithftanding  this  Bluftering  which 
you  have  made,  I  fear,  the  whole  Grecian  Confederacy  with  their  united 
Prayers  could  fcarce  prevail  with  you  to  make  Hettor  your  Adverfary  in 
good  Earneft,  to  oppofe  your  felf  to  him.     This  will  be  farther  explainM 
by  a  Paflage  in  King  Henry  V. 

Say,  if  my  Father  render  fair  Reply, 

It  is  againji  my  Will',  for  I  defire 

Nothing  but  Odds  with  England* 

To 
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To  tafte  your  bounties :  lee  the  trumpets  blow  ; 
That  this  great  foldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt. 

Manent  Troilus  and  Ulyfifes. 

Trot.  My  lord  Ulyjfes,  tell  me,  I  befeech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Cakhas  keep? 

Ulyf.  At  Menelaus*  Tent,  mod  princely  Troilus  > 
There  Diomede  doth  feaft  with  him  to  nigtt ; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heav'n,  nor  on  the  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  am'rous  view 
On  the  fair  Crejfid. 

Troi.  Shall  I,  fweet  lord,  be  bound  to  thee  fo  much, 
After  you  part  from  dgamemnon's  Tent, 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyf.  You  (hall  command  me,  Sir: 
As,  gently  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Creffi  da  in  Troy  ;  had  flie  no  lover  there, 
That  wails  her  abfence  ? 

Trot.  O  Sir,  to  fuch  as  boafting  fhew  their  fears, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  (he  lov'd  ;  (he  is,  and  doth. 
But,  ftill,  fweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth.   [Exeunt. 
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A  C  T    V. 

SCENE,  before  Achilles'*  Tent,  in  the  Grecian 

Camp* 

Enter*  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 


Achilles. 

'LL  heat  his  blood  with  Greekijh  wine  to 

night, 
Which  with  my  fcimitar  I'll  cool  to  morrow. 
Patroclus^  let  us  feaft  him  to  the  height. 
Pair.  Here  comes  Therfites, 


Enter  Therfites. 

AchiL  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ?     (42) 
Thou  crufty  botch  of  Nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  feem'fr,  and 
idol  of  idiot- worfhippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  difh  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  Tent  now  ? 

Ther.  The  furgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  faid,  adverfity  ♦,  and  what  need  thefe  tricks  ? 

{42)  H<rw  «cw,  thou  core  of  Envy  ? 

$hou  crufty  batch  of  Nature,]  Thus  all  the  printed  Copies :  but  what  is 
a  crufty  batch  of  Nature  ?  We  mull  certainly  read,  Botch ;  i.e.  Scab, 
Sore,  &c.    So,  before,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  2d  Acl. 

And  thofe  Boils  did  run  fay  fo  ;  ■  _•  Did  not  the  General  run,  were 
not  that  a  botchy  Core  ? 

2  Ther. 
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Ther.  Pr'ythee,  be  filent,  boy,  I  profit  not  by  thy  talk; 
thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles*s  male-harlot.     (43) 

Pair.  Male-harlot,  you  rogue?  what's  that? 

Ther.  Why,  his  mafculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fouth,  guts-griping,  ruptures,  catarrhs,  loads 
o'  gravel  i'th'  back,  lethargies,  cold  palfies,  raw  eyes, 
dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  im- 
poftume,  fciatica's,  lime-kilns  i'th*  palme,  incurable  bone- 
ach,  and  the  rivell'd  fee-fimple  of  the  tetter,  take  and 
take  again  fuch  prepofterous  difcoveries. 

Pair.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what 
meaneftthou  to  curfe  thus? 

Ther.  Do  I  curfe  thee  ? 

Pair.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt,  you  whorfon  in- 
diftinguifhable  cur. 

Ther.  No?  why  art  thou  then  exafperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  fley'd  filk,  thou  green  farcenet  Hap 
for  a  fore  eye,  thou  tafTel  of  a  prodigal's  purfe,  thou  ? 
Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pefter'd  with  fuch  water-flies, 
diminutives  of  nature. 

Patr.  Out,  gall! 

Ther.  Finch-egg ! 

Achil.  My  fweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpofe  in  to  morrow's  battel : 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  Love, 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  fworn.     I  will  not  break  it ; 
Fall  Greek,  fail  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  flay, 
My  major  vow  lyes  here  ;  this  I'll  obey. 
Come,  come,  Tberfites,  help  to  trim  my  Tent, 
This  night  in  banqueting  muft  all  be  fpent. 
Away,  Patroclus.  [Ex. 

Ther.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain,  thefe 
two  may  run  mad:  but  if  with  too  much  brain,  and  too 
little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer  of  madmen.     Here's 

(43)  ^ou  art  thought  to  he  Achilles' j  male  Varlet]  Dr.  Thirlby  very 
reafonably  conjectures,  harlot ;  and  this  Teems  confirmed  by  what  ibtrfites 
immediately  fubjoins  j  «■— -»  Why,  bis  mafculine  Whore. 

G  2  Aga- 
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Agamemnon,  an  honeft  fellow  enough,  and  one  chat  loves 
quails,  (44)  but  he  huh  not  fo  much  brain  as  ear  watf  ; 
and  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  (45)  there  his 
brother,  the  bull,  (the  primitive  flatue,  and  oblique  me- 
morial of  cuckolds  \)  a  thrifty  fhooing-horn  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother's  leg  •,  to  what  form,  but  that  he 

is, 

(44)  And  one  that  loves  Quails,]  This  I  take  to  be  an  obfcure  Paflage, 
not  very  commonly  underftood,  and  therefore  may  deferve  a  Note  of  Ex- 
planation. Therfttes  is  every  where  fcurrilous,  and  fcandalous  in  his  Ob- 
servations upon  the  Greeks.  He  abufes  Menelaus  for  a  flupid  Cuckold ; 
and  with  the  lame  Freedom,  I  apprehend,  here  he  is  charging  Agamem- 
non with  being  a  Wencher ;  in  faying,  he  is  a  Lover  of  Quails.  But  what 
Confonance,  may  it  not  be  ask'd,  is  there,  betwixt  Quails,  and  a  Mif- 
trefs  ?  Rabelais,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  4th  Book,  Ipeaks  of  Cailles 
coiphees  mignonnement  chantans  ;    which  Motteux,  I  find,  has  tranflated, 

Coated  Quails,  and  laced  Mutton,  nvaggijhly  Jinging.  {Of  laced  Mutton 

I  have  already  fpoken  in  my  ^d  Note  on  the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona  :)  And 
Cot  grave,  in  his  French  Dictionary,  feems  to  have  had  his  Eye  on  this 
PaiTage,  when  he  explainer  Cailles  coffees,  Women.  Here's  a  little  Au- 
thority for  my  Sufpicion  of  Shakefpeareh  Meaning  :  and  1*11  throw  in  a 
Teftimony  or  Two  from  a  Contemporary  Poet  with  him,  by  whom  Quail 
is  metaphorically  ufed  for  a  Girl  of  the  Game.  Ford,  in  his  Love's  Sacri- 
fice, brings  in  a  Debauchee  thus  muttering  againft  a  fuperannuated  Miflrefs. 

"  By  this  Light,  1  have  toiPd  more  vjith  this  carrion  Hen,  than  voitb  ten 
u  Quails  fcarce grovm  into  their Jir ft  Feathers" 

So  we  find  Mrs.  Vrfula,  in  B.  Jonfotfs  Bartholomew  Fair,  complaining 
that  She  had  no  young  Women  for  the  Entertainment  of  her  Cuftomers. 
•«  Here  vuill  be  Zekiel  Edg  worth,  and  three  or  four  Gallants  vuith  him  at 
u  Night,  and  1 he?  neither  Plover  nor  Quails  for  them:  per/wade  This,  be- 
"  tvoeen  you  Two,  to  become  a  Bird  o1  the  Game,  vohile  1  voork  the  Velvet 
"   Woman  nvi thin,  as  You  call  her . 

(45)  And  the  goodly  Transformation  of  Jupiter  there  his  brother,  the  Bull, 
the  primitive  Statue  and  oblique  Memorial  of  Cuckolds  .~\  I  understand  this 
PaiTage  thus.  Firft,  he  alludes  to  Jupiter  having  transformed  himfelf  in- 
to a  Bull  to  gain  the  Love  of  Europa  }  and  then  he  calls  Menelaus  a  Bull, 
as  being  a  Cuckold ;  and  then  characterizes  the  Bull,  as  the  primitive 
Statue  and  oblique  Memorial  of  Cuckolds :  i.  e.  A  Cuckold  is  faid  to  have 
Horns ;  a  Bull  has  Horns  3  fo,  Hands  for  a  Cuckold  obliquely ;  that  is, 
topically,  emblematically  :  as  our  Foet  in  Hamlet  lays,  the  Play  is  call'd  the 

Moufetrap :    Marry,  how?  tropically.  Mr.  Warburton  differs  from 

me  in  the  ConftrucYion  of  this  Place ;  he  thinks,  Menelaus  is  calTd  the 
Bull,  and  that  he  is  likewife  cali'd  the  primitive  Statue,  &c.  Then  he 
objects,  that  primitive  and  oblique  are  contradictory  Epithets,  and  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  fame  Thing  :  He  therefore  conjectures,  the  Poet  wrote, 

the  primitive  Statue^  and  Obeli sque  memorial  of  Cuckolds  \ 

i.  e.    "  He  is  repreiented,  fays  my  Friend,  as  One  that  would  remaine  an 

**  eternal 
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is,  fhould  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice  forced  with 
wit,  turn  him  to?  to  an  afs  were  nothing,  he  is  both  afs 
and  ox ;  to  an  ox  were  nothing,  he  is  both  ox  and  afs  ; 
to  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would 
not  care  :  but  to  be  Menelaus,  I  would  confpire  againft 
Deftiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not 
Tberfites  \  for  I  care  not,  to  be  the  lowfe  of  a  lazar,  fo  I 

were  not  Menelaus. 

Hey-day,  fpirits  and  fires ! 

Enter  Heclor,    Troilus,   Ajax,   Agamemnon,    Ulyffes, 
Neftor,  and  Diomede,  with  lights, 

Aga.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 

Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis  \  there,  where  we  fee  the  light. 

Heel.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Ulyf,  Here  comes  himfelf  to  guide  you. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Heclor  •,  welcome,  Princes  all* 

Aga.  So,  now  fair  Prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  Guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Heel.  Thanks  and  good  night  to  the  Greeks'  General. 

Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Heel.  Good  night,  fweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught fweet,  quoth  a— fweet  fink, 

fweet  fewer. 

Achil.  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once,  to  Thofe 
That  go  or  tarry. 

Aga.  Good  night. 

Achil.  Old  Nejtor  tarries,  and  you  too,  Diomede 
Keep  Heclor  company  an  hour  or  two. 

"  eternal  Monument  of  Cuckoldom  never  to  be  effaced ;  And  how  could * 

•  this  be  better  repreiented  than  by  calling  him  an  Obelifaue  memorial  ? 

"  For  of  all  human  monumental  Edifices  the  Obelifque  is  the  moft  durable, 

*'  The  jggyftians,  'tis  well  known,  ufed  it  to  record  their  Arts  and  Hir>ol 

"  ries  upon." 1  couJd  not  in  Juftice  ftifle  fo  ingenious  a  Conje&ure, 

tho  I  have  not  difturb'd  the  Xext ;  and  fubmit  the  Paflage,  in  prefent    to 
the  Determination  of  the  publick  Judgment, 

G  3  Dio. 
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Dio.  I  cannot,  lord,  I  have  important  bufinefs, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now  •,  good  night,  great  Hetlor. 

Hefl.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyf.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes  to  C 'ale has9  Tent : 
I'll  keep  you  company.  [To  Troilus. 

Trot.  Sweet  Sir,  you  honour  me. 

Heel.  And  fo,  good  night. 

Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  Tent.  [Exeunt. 

Tber.  That  fame  Diomede's  a  falfe-hearted  rogue,  a 
moil  unjuft  knave  :  I  will  no  more  truft  him  when  he 
Jeers,  than  I  will  a  ferpent  when  he  hilTes :  he  will  fpend 
his  mouth  and  promife,  like  Brabler  the  hound  -,  but  when 
he  performs,  aftronomers  foretel  it,  that  it  is  prodigious, 
there  will  come  fome  change  :  the  Sun  borrows  of  the 
Moon,  when  Diomede  keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave 
to  fee  Hetlor,  than  not  to  dog  him  :  they  fay,  he  keeps  a 
Trojan  drab,  and  ufes  the  traitor  Calchas  his  Tent.  I'll 
after  —  Nothing  but  letchery  ;  all  incontinent  varlets. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  Calchas'*  Tent. 

Enter  Diomede. 

D/0.T7ITHAT  are  you  up  here,  ho?  fpeak. 
VV      Cal  Who  calls? 
Dio.  Diomede ;  Caleb  as^  I  think ;  where's  your  daugh- 
Cal.  She  comes  to  you.  [ter  ? 

Enter  Troilus  and  Ulyfies,  after  them  Therfites. 
Ulyf.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  difcover  us. 

Enter  Creflid. 

Troi.  Crefltd  come  forth  to  him  ? 
Dio.  How  now,  my  Charge  ? 

Cre.  Now,  my   fweet  guardian ;    hark,  a  word  with 
you.  [Whifpers. 

Troi.  Yea,  fo  familiar  ? 
Ulyf.  She  will  fing  to  any  man  at  firfl:  fight. 

Tber. 
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Ther.  And  any  man  may  fing  to  her,  if  he  can  take  her 
cliff.     She's  noted. 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cre.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do  then  5  and  let  your  mind  be  coupled 
with  your  words. 

Troi.  What  mould  fhe  remember  ? 

Ulyf  Lift. 

Cre.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  na  more  to  folly. 

Ther.  Roguery 

Dio.  Nay,  then, 

Cre.  Pll  tell  you  what. 

Dio.  Fo,  fo,  come  tell  a  pin,  you  are  a  forfworn 


Cre.  In  faith,  I  can't :  what  would  you  have  me  do? 

Ther.  A  jugling  trick,  to  be  fecretly  open. 

Dio.  What  did  you  fwear  you  would  beftow  on  me  ? 

Cre.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  fweet  Greek. 

Dio.  Good  night. 

Troi.  Hold,  patience  — 

Ulyf.  How  now,  Trojan  t 

Cre.  Diomede, 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I'll  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Troi.  Thy  Better  muft. 

Cre.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Troi.  O  plague  and  madnefs  ! 

Ulyf.  You  are  mov'd,  Prince  ;  let  us  depart,  I  pray  you, 
Left  your  difpleafure  mould  enlarge  it  felf 
To  wrathful  terms :  this  place  is  dangerous  ; 
The  time  right  deadly  :  I  befeech  you,  go. 

Troi.  Behold,  I  pray  you 

Ulyf.  Good  my  lord,  go  off: 
You  fly  to  great  diffraction :  come,  my  lord. 

Troi.  I  pr'ythee,  ftay. 

Ulyf.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Troi.  I  pray  you,  ftay  ;  by  hell,  and  by  heirs  torments. 
I  will  not  fpeak  a  word. 

Dw.  And  fo,  good  night. 

Cre.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger  ? 

Troi.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ?  O  wieher'd  truth  ! 

G  4  Ulyf. 
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Ulyf.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 

¥roi.  By  Jove,  I  will  be  patient. 

Cre.  Guardian why,  Greek—-—* 

Dio.  Fo,  fo,  adieu,  you  palter. 

Cre.  In  faith,  I  do  not :  come  hither  once  again. 

Ulyf.  You  (hake,  my  lord,  at  fomething  i  will  you  go? 
You  will  break  out. 

Troi.  She  ftroaks  his  cheek.- 

Vtyf.  Come,  come. 

<Troi.  Nay,  flay  -,  by  Jove,  I  will  not  fpeak  a  word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience  :  flay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury  with  his  fat  rump  and  po- 
tato finger  tickles  thefe  together  !  fry,  letchery,  fry  !  — 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cre.  In  faith,  I  will,  la ;  never  truft  me  elfe. 

Dio.  Give  me  fome  token  for  the  Surety  of  it. 

Cre.  HI  fetch  you  one.  [ExiK 

Ulyf.  You  have  fworn  patience. 

Trot.  Fear  me  not,  fweet  lord, 
I  will  not  be  my  felf,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-Enter  CrelTida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now.  -  ■    ■■ 

Cre.  Here,  Diomede,  keep  this  fleeve. 

Troi.  O  beauty  !  w here's  thy  faith  ? 

Ulyf.  My  lord. 

Troi.  I  will  be  patient,  outwardly  I  will. 

Cre.  You  look  upon  that  fleeve  •,  behold  it  well  H- 


He  lov'd  me: — O  falfe  wench  ! Give't  me  again. 

Dio.  Whofe  was't  ? 

Cre.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to  morrow  night : 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomede,  vifit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  fhe  fharpens :  well  faid,  whetflone. 

Dio.  I  (hall  have  it. 

Cre.  What,  this? 

Dio.  Ay,  that. 

Cre.  O,  all  ye  Gods !  —  O  pretty,  pretty  pledge  ; 


Thy 
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Thy  mailer  now  lyes  thinking  in  his  bed 

Of  thee  and  me,  and  fighs,  and  cakes  my  glove, 

And  gives  memorial  dainty  kifles  co  it : 

As  I  kifs  thee. (46) 

Nay,  do  not  fnatch  it  from  me : 

He,  that  takes  that,  muft  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

2roi.  I  did  fwear  patience. 

Cre.  You  fhail  not  have  it,  Diomede :  'faith,  you  (hall 
I'll  give  you  fomething  eJfe.  [not, 

Dio.  I  will  have  this :  whofe  was  it  ? 

Cre.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whofe  it  was  ? 

Cre.  'Twas  one  that  lov'd  me  better  than  you  will. 
But  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Cre.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder, 
And  by  her  felf,  I  will  not  tell  you  whofe. 

Dio.  To  morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm, 
And  grieve  his  fpirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Trot.  Wert  thou  the  Devil,  and  wor'ft  it  on  thy  horn, 
It  mould  be  challeng'd. 

Cre.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  paft  ;  and  yet  it  is  not— 
I  will  not  keep  my  word, 

Dio.  Why  then,    farewel, 
Thou  never  fhalt  mock  Diomede  again. 

Cre.  You  fhall  not  go  •,  —  one  cannot  fpeak  a  word, 
But  it  ftraight  flarts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Tber.  Nor  1,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not  you, 
pleafes  me  bed. 

Dio.  What,  (hall  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cre.  Ay,  come :   ■■■».<  O  Jove  ! do,  come :  — I —  I 

fhali  be  plagu'd. 

U6)  As  I  kifs  thee. 

Dio.  Nayy  do  not  fnatch  It  from  me. 

Cref.  He  that  takes  Jbat,  muji  take  my  Heart  withal.]  Dr.  tf>ir&y 
thinks  this  fhould  all  be  plac'd  to  Creffida.  She  had  the  Sleeve,  and  was 
killing  it  rapturouily :  Aad,  Diomede,  iff  kiifing  her,  Snatches  it  back 
from  her. 

Dio, 
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Dio.  Farewell  'till  then.  [Exit. 

Cre.  Good  night :  I  pr'ythee,  come. 
Troilus,  farewel ;  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee, 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  fee.   ■ 
Ah,  poor  our  fex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  error  leads,  muft  err :  O  then  conclude, 
Minds  fway'd  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude.  [Exit. 

Tber.  A  proof  of  ftrength  fhe  could  not  publifh  more ; 
Unlefs  fhe  fay,  my  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

Ulyf.  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Trot.  It  is. 

Ulyf.  Why  ft  ay  we  then  ? 

Troi.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  foul, 
Of  every  fyllable  that  here  was  fpoke  : 
But  if  I  tell  how  thefe  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publiming  a  truth? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  efperance  fo  obftinately  ftrong, 
That  doth  invert  th'  atteft  of  eyes  and  ears  ;    (47) 
As  if  thofe  organs  had  deceptious  fun&ions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Creffid  here  ? 

Ulyf.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

"Troi.  She  was  not,  fure. 

Ulyf  Mod  fure,  me  was. 

Troi.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  tafte  of  madnefs. 

Ulyf.  Nor  mine,  my  lord  :  Creffid  was  here  but  now. 

Troi.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd,  for  woman-hood  ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers  ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  ftubborn  criticks,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  fquare  all  the  fex 
By  Creffid's  rule.     Rather  think  this  not  Creffid. 

Ulyf.  What  hath  fhe  done,  Prince,  that  can  foil  our 
mothers  ? 

(47)  That  dotb  invert  that  Teft  of  Eyes  and  Ears.]  What  Teft  ?  Trrilus 
had  been  particularizing  none  in  his  foregoing  Words,  to  govern  or  re- 
quire the  Relative  here.     I  rather  think,  the  Words  are  to  be  thus  fplitj 

That  dotb  invert  th'  Atteft  of  Eyes  and  Ears. 
i.  e.    That  turns  the  very  Teftimony  of  Seeing  and  Hearing  againft 
themfelves* 

frd. 
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Troi.  Nothing  at  all,  unlefs  that  this  were  (he. 

Ther.  Will  he  fwagger  himfelf  out  of  his  own  eyes  ? 

'Trot.  This  (he  ?  no,  this  is  Diomede's  CreJJid®% 
If  beauty  have  a  foul,  this  is  not  (he : 
If  fouls  guide  vows,  if  vows  are  fan£Hmony, 
If  fanftimony  be  the  Gods'  delight, 
If  rhere  be  rule  in  unity  it  felf, 
This  is  not  (he.    O  madnefs  of  difcourfe  ! 
That  caufe  fets  up  with  and  againft  thy  felf! 
Bi-fold  authority  !  where  reafon  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  lofs  aflume  all  reafon 
Without  revolt.     This  is,  and  is  not  Crejfid. 
Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  ftrange  nature,  that  a  thing  infeparate 
Divides  far  wider  than  the  fky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  fpacious  breadth  of  this  divifion 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  fubtle 
As  flight  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Inftance,  O  inftance,  ftrong  as  Pluto's  gates  ! 
Crejfid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heav'n  : 
Inftance,  O  inftance,    ftrong  as  heav'n  it  felf! 
The  bonds  of  heav'n  are  (lip'd,  diflblv'd  and  loos'd, 
And  with  another  knot  five-finger-tied, 
The  fradtions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  fcraps,  the  bits,  and  greafie  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Uiyf.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attached 
With  that  which  here  his  paffion  doth  exprefs  ? 

Troi.  Ay,  Greek,  and  that  (hall  be  divulged  well ; 
In  characters,  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 

Inflam'd  with  Venus ne'er  did  young  man  fancy 

With  fo  eternal,  and  fo  fix'd  a  foul 

Hark,  Greek,  as  much  as. I  do  CreJJid  love, 

So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Dlomede. 

That  fleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  in  his  helm  :   • 

Were  it  a  cask  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  (kill, 

My  fword  (hould  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  fpour^ 

Which  (hip-men  do  the  hurricano  call, 

Conftring'd  in  mafs  by  the  almighty  Sun, 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neflune*s  ear 

la 
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In  his  defcent,  than  (hall  my  prompted  fword 
Falling  on  Diomede. 

Ther.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Troi.  O  Cpefftd!  O  falfe  CreJJid!  falfe,  falfe,  falfc! 
Let  all  untruths  (land  by  thy  ftained  name, 
And  they'll  feem  glorious. 

Ulyf.  O,  contain  your  felf : 
Your  paflion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  /Eneas. 

Mne.  I  have  been  feeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord:' 
Heftor,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy. 
Ajax,  your  guard,  flays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Troi.  Have  with  you,   Prince;    my    courteous   lord, 
adieu. 
Farewel,  revolted  Fair  :  and,  Diomede, 
Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  caftle  on  thy  head ! 

Ulyf.  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

*Trou  Accept  diftracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  .ffineas,  and  Ulyfles. 

tter.  Wo'uld,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomede,  I 
would  croak  like  a  raven:  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode. 
Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of 
this  whore :  the  parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond, 
than  he  for  a  commodious  drab  r  letchery,  letchery,  (till 
wars  and  letchery,  nothing  elfe  holds  fafhion.  A  burning 
devil  take  them  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Palace  in  TR  0  T. 

Enter  He&or  and  Andromache, 

And.  \ XT  HEN  was  my  lord  fo  much  tangent]  y  tem- 

Vy  per;d, 

To  flop  his  ears  againft  admonilhment? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to  day. 

Heel.  You  train  me  to  offend  you  5  get  you  gone. 
By  all  the  everlafting  Gods,  I'll  go. 

Ant.  My  dreams  will,  fure,  prove  ominous  to  day. 
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Heft.  No  more,  I  fay. 

Enter  Caffandra. 

Caf.  Where  is  my  brother  He  ft  or? 

And.  Here,  fifter,  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent: 
Confort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition ; 
Purfue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dreamt 
Of  bloody  turbulence  ;  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  fhapes  and  forms  of  (laughter. 

Caf  O,  'tis  true. 

Heft.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  found. 

Caf.  No  notes  of  fally,  for  the  heav'ns,  fweet  brother. 

Heft.  Be  gone,  I  fay  :  the  Gods  have  heard  me  fwear. 

Caf.  The  Gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevifh  vows  ; 
They  are  poHuted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  fpotted  livers  in  the  facrifice. 

And.  O  !  be  perfwaded,  do  not  count  it  holy, 
To  hurt  by  being  juft  ;  it  were  as  lawful 
For  us  to  count  we  give  what's  gain'd  by  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Caf  It  is  the  purpofe  that  makes  ftrong  the  vow  *% 
But  vows  to  every  purpofe  muft  not  hold: 
Unarm,  fweet  Heftor. 

Heft.  Hold  you  (till,  I  fay  ; 
Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate ; 
Life  every  man  holds  dear,  but  the  brave  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. 

Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  young  man  -,  mean'ft  thou  to  fight  to  day  ? 

And.  Ca£andra9  call  my  father  to  perfwade. 

[Exit  Caffandra . 

Heft.  No,  faith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  harnefs,  youth : 
I  am  to  day  i*ch*  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  finews  till  their  knots  be  ftrong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brumes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go  -,  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  (land,   to  day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Troi.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you  y 
Which  better  fits  a  lion*  than  a  man. 

Heft 
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Heft.  What  vice  is  that  ?  good  Troilus^  chide  me  for  it. 

Troi.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Ev'n  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword, 
You  bid  them  rife,  and  live. 

Heft.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Troi.  Fool's  play,  by  Heaven,  He  ft  or. 

Heft.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Trot.  For  love  of  all  the  Gods, 
Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers  5 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  fwords, 
Spur  them  to  rueful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Heft.  Fie,  favage,  fie! 

TroL  Heftor,  thus  'tis  in  wars. 

Heft.  T'roilus^  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to  day* 

Troi.  Who  mould  with-hold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  Retire  ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'er-galled  with  recourfe  of  tears  ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  fword  drawn 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  fhould  flop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Enter  Priam  and  Caffandra. 

Caf.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam^  hold  him  fad : 
He  is  thy  crutch  •,  now  if  thou  lofe  thy  Stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Priam.  HeBor^  come,  go  back : 
Thy  wife  hath  dreamt ;  thy  mother  hath  had  vifions  ; 
Cajfandra  doth  forefee  ;  and  I  my  felf 
Am,  like  a  prophet,  fuddenly  enrapt 
To  tell  thee,   that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore  come  back. 

Heft.  JEneas  is  a-field, 
And  I  do  (land  engag'd  to  many  Greeks^ 
Ev'a  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Priam.  But  thou  fhalt  not  go. 

Heft. 
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Heft.  I  muft  not  break  my  faith : 
You  know  me  dutiful,  therefore,  dear  Sir, 
Let  me  not  fhame  refpect  •,  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  courfe  by  your  confent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  Royal  Priam. 

Caf.  O,  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Heft.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you. 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Androm. 

Trot.  This  foolifh,  dreaming,  fuperftitious  girl 
Makes  all  thefe  bodements. 

Caf.  O  farewel,  dear  Heftor  : 
Look,  how  thou  died ;  look,  how  thy  eyes  turn  pale  ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents  ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  ;  how  Hecuba  cries  out ; 
How  poor  Andromache  fhrills  her  dolour  forth ! 
Behold,  diftraction,  frenzy  and  amazement, 
Like  witlefs  anticks,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry,  Heftor,  Heftor's  dead  !  O  Heftor  I 
.  Trot.  Away  ! Away  ! 

Caf.  Farewel :  yet,  Soft :  Heftor,  I  take  my  leave  ; 
Thou  do'ft  thy  felf  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [Exit. 

Heft.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim  : 
Go  in  and  cheer  the  town,  we'll  forth  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praife,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Priam.  Farewel:  the  Gods  with  fafety  ftand  about  thee  ! 

[Alarum. 

Troi.  They're  at  it,  hark :  proud  Diomede,  believe, 
I  come  to  lofe  my  arm,  or  win  my  fleeve. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Pand.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Troi.  What  now  ? 

Pand.  Here's  a  letter  come  from  yond  poor  girl. 

Troi.  Let  me  read. 

Pand.  A  whorfon  ptifick,  a  whorfon  rafcally  ptifick  fo 
troubles  me ;  and  the  foolifh  fortune  of  this  girl,  and 
what  one  thing  and  what  another,  that  I  mail  leave  you 
one  o'  thefe  days  j  and  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too, 

and 
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and  fuch  an  ach  in  my  bones,  thatunlefs  a  man  werecurft, 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on't.     What  fays  (he,  there  ? 

Trot.  Words,  words,  meer  words ;  no  matter  from  the 
heart : 
Th*  effect  doth  operate  another  way. 

[Tearing  the  letter. 
Go,  wind  to  wind ;  there  turn  and  change  together : 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  dill  (he  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

Pand.  Why,  but  hear  you 

Trci.  Hence,  brothel-lacquey  !  ignominy  and  (hame  (48) 
Purfue  thy  life,  and  live  ay  with  thy  name !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Field  between  Troy  and 

the  Camp. 

[Alarum^\  Enter  Therfites. 

^er"  TVT  ^^  t^iey  are  claPPer*clawing  one  another, 
X^  I'll  go  look  on :  that  diflembling  abomina- 
ble varlet,  Diomede,  has  got  that  fame  fcurvy,  doating, 
foolifh  young  knave's  (leeve  of  Troy,  there,  in  his  helm  : 
I  would  fain  fee  them  meet ;  that,  that  fame  young  Trojan 
afs,  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  fend  that  Greekijh 
whore- mafterly  villain,  with  the  (leeve,  back  to  the  dif- 
fembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a  fleevelefs  Errant,  O'th' 
other  fide,  (49 )  the  policy  of  thofe  crafty  fneering  raf- 

(48)  Hence,  brothel,  lacquey\ — ]  In  this,  and  the  Repetition  of  it, 
towards  the  Clofe  of  the  Play,  Troilus  is  made  abfurdly  to  call  Pandarus  — 
batvdy-houfe ;  for  Brothel  fignifies  nothing  elfe  that  I  know  of:  but  he 
meant  to  call  him  an  Attendant  on  a  Bawdy-houfe,  a  Meflenger  of  obfceno 
Errands :  a  Senfe  which  I  have  retrieved,  only  by  clapping  an  Hyphen  be- 
twixt the  two  Words. 

(49)  OVA'  other  Side,  the  Policy  of  thofe  crafty  fwearing  Rafcals,  &c] 
But  in  what  Senfe  are  Neflor  and  Vlyffes  accus'd  of  being  fwearing  Rafcals  \ 
What,  or  to  Whom,  did  they  fwear  ?  I  am  pofitive,  I  have  reftor'd  the 
true  Reading.  They  had  collogued  with  A]  ax,  and  trim*d  him  up  with 
infincere  Praifes,  only  in  Order  to  have  ftir'd  Achilles  %  Emulation.  In 
this,  they  were  true  Sneerers ;  betraying  the  firft,  to  gain  their  Ends  on 
the  latter  by  that  Artifice. 

3  cals> 
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cals,  that  ftale  old  moufe-eaten  dry  cheefe  Neftor,  and 
that  fame  dog-fox  Ulyjfes,  is  not  prov'd  worth  a  black- 
berry.   They  fet  me  up  in  policy  that  mungril  cur 

Ajax,  againft  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles.  And 
now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and 
will  not  arm  to  day  :  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin 
to  proclaim  barbarifm,  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opi- 
nion. 

Enter  Diomede  and  Troilus. 
Soft here  comes  fleeve,  and  t'other. 

Troi.  Fly  not  ;  for  (hould'ft  thou  take  the  river  Styxy 
I  would  fwim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  doll  mifcall  Retire : 
I  do  not  fly  •,  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude; 
Have  at  thee  !  [They  go  off,  fighting. 

Ther.  Hold  thy    whore,  Grecian  :  now  for  thy  whore, 
Trojan  :  now  the  fleeve,  now  the  fleeve,  now  the  fleeve  ! 

Enter  Hector. 
Heft.  What  art  thou,    Greek !   art  thou  for  Heftor9$ 
match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour  ? 

Ther.  No,  no  :  I  am  a  rafcal ;  a  fcurvy  railing  knave  ; 
a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Heel.  I  do  believe  thee live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God  o'  mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me  •,  but 
a  plague  break  thy  neck  for  frighting  me  !  What's  be- 
come of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think,  they  have  fwal- 

lowed  one  another.     I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle 

yet,  in  a  fort,  letchery  eats  it  felf:  I'll  feek  them. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Diomede  and  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go,  my  fervant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horfer 
Prefent  the  fair  Steed  to  my  lady  Crejjid: 
Fellow,  commend  my  fervice  to  her  beauty: 
Tell  her,  I  have  chaitis'd  the  amorous  Trojan^ 
And  am  her  Knight  by  proof. 

Vol,  VII.  H  Ser. 
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Ser.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Aga.  Renew,  renew :  the  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menou :  baftard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreinjpv {{onur, 
And  (lands  ColoJ/hs-wife^  waving  his  beam 
Upon  the  pafhed  coarfes  of  the  Kings, 
Epiftropus  and  Odius.     Polyxenus  is  (lain  *, 
Amphnnachus  and  Tboas  deadly  hurt  •, 
Patroclus  ta'en  or  (lain,  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd  ;  the  dreadful  Sagittary  (50) 
Appals  our  numbers :   halte  we,  Dtomede, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perifh  all. 

Enter  Ned  or. 

Nefl,  Go  bear  Pairodu?  body  to  Achilles , 
And  bid  the  fnail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  fhame, 
There  are  a  thoufand  Hectors  in  the  field  : 


Now 


(50)  Tlje  dreadful  Sagittary 

Appals  our  Numbers.]  My.  Pope  will  have  it  that  by  Sagittary  is  meant 
Teucer,  becaufe  of  his  Skill  in  Archery.  Were  we  to  take  this  Interpre- 
tation for  granted,  we  might  expecl  that  upon  this  Line  in  Othello, 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raifed  Search', 
Mr.  Pope  mould  tell  us,  this  meant  to  the  Sign  of  Teucer\  Head  :  tho, 
indeed,  it  means  only  that  Sign,  which  the, Poet,  in  his  Comedy  of  Errors, 
calls  by  an  equivalent  Name  the  Centaur.  Befides,  when  Teucer  is  not 
once  mention'd  by  Name  throughout  the  whole  Play,  would  Shakefpeare 
decypher  him  by  fo  dark  and  precarious  a  Defcription  ?  I  dare  be 
pofitive,  he  had  no  Thought  of  that  Archer  here.  To  confefs  the 
Truth,  this  Paflage  contains  a  Piece  of  private  Hillory,  which,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Pope  never  met  with,  unlefs  he  consulted  the  old  Chronicle  con- 
taining the  three  Deilructions  of  Troy,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1471,  and 
Wynken  de  IVerde  in  1503:  from  which  Book  our  Poet  has  borrow'd 
more  Circumilances  of  this  Play,  than  from  Lollius  or  Chaucer.  I  Ihall 
tranfcribe  '  a  Short  Quotation  from  thence,  which  will  fully  explain 
Shahfpeare^s  Meaning  in  this  Paflage.  "  Beyonde  the  Royalme  of 
"  Amafonne  came  an  auncyent  Kynge,  wyfe  and  dyfcreete,  named 
"  Epyjirophus,  and  brought  a  M.  knyghtes,  and  a  mervaylloufe  Belle 
"  that  was  call'd  Sagittarye,  that  behynde  the  myddes  was  an  horfe, 
"  and  to  fore  a  Man  :  This  Belle  was  heery  lyke  an  horfe,  and  had 
"  his  Eyen  rede  as  a  Cole,  and  ihotte  well  with  a  bowe :  This  Befle 

"  made 
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Now,  here  he  fights  on  Galathc  his  horfe, 

And  there  lacks  work  \  anon,  he's  there  a-foot, 

And  there  they  fly  or  dye,  like  fcaled  fhoals 

Before  the  belching  whale  :  then  is  he  yonder, 

And  there  the  ftrawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 

Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  fwath  ; 

Here,  there,  and  ev'ry  where,  he  leaves  and  takes  \ 

Dexterity  lb  obeying  appetite, 

That  what  he  will,  he  does  *,  and  does  fo  much, 

That  proof  is  call'd  impoffibility. 

Enter  uTyffes. 

Uiyf.  Oh,  courage,  courage,  Princes ;  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  curling,  vowing  vengeance  ; 
Patroclu?  wounds  have  rowz'd  his  drowiie  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  A'hrmidons, 
That  nofelefs,   handlefs,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to  him. 
Crying  on  Heflor.     Ajax  hath  loft  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  niout'h  ;  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus,  who  hath  done  to  day 
Mad  and  fantaftick  execution  : 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himfelf, 
With  fucii  a  carelefs  force,  and  forcelefs  Can 
As  if  that  luck.in  very  ipite  of  cunning 
Bad  him  win  all. 

ter  A  J  ax. 
Ajax.  Troi!    .   thou  toward  Tr.ou  .: 

t(  made  the  Grekes  fore  aferde,  and /lev:  e  many  of  their.  ■  ■■' 

This  dire&ly  anfwers  to  what  our  Poet  (ays ;— 

The  dreadful  Sdgittary 

Appals  our  Number:,. 

That  our  Author  traded  with  the  above  quoted  Book  is  dcmonflrabif 
from  certain  Circumitancejj  which  he  could  pick  up  nowhere  elfe,  and 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  transplant  imo  his  Play :  <uis£.  The  making 
Neoptolemus  a  diftinft  Hero  from  Pyrrhics,  who  was  afterwards  fo  call'd  j 
the  Corruption  in  the  Names  of  the  fix  Gates  of  Troy ;  Gala  the,  the 
Name  of  Heftor's  horfe  j  the  Ballard  Margardon :  Diomede  getting ; one 
of  CreJJid's  Gloves;  Achilles  abfenting  from  Battle  on  Account  of  his 
Love  for  Polyxena,  and  the  Meftages  of  Queen  Hecuba  to  him  i  his 
taking  Heftor  at  a  Difadvantage,  when  he  kilTd  him ; 

IT  2  Dla, 
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Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nejl.  So,  fo,  we  draw  together.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Acbil.  Where  is  this  Heclor  ? 
Come,  come,  thou  boy*killer,  fliew  me  thy  face : 
Know,  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Heclor  y  where's  Heclor?  I  will  none  but  Heclor.       [Exit. 

Re-enter  Ajax. 
Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  mew  thy  head  ! 

Re-enter  Diomede. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  fay,  where's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldft  thou  ? 
Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  General,   thou  mould' ft  have  my 
Office, 
Ere  that  correction  :  Troilus,  I  fay,  what  1  Troilus .? 

Enter  Troilus. 

Trot.  Oh,   traitor  Diomede!    turn  thy  falfe  face,  thou 
traitor, 
And  pay  thy  life,  thou  owed  me  for  my  horfe. 
Dio.  Ha,  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax.  I'll  fight  with  him  alone  :  (land,  Diomede. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Troi.  Come  Both,  you  cogging  Greeks,  have  at  you 
Both.  [Exeunt^  fitting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Heel.  Yea,   Troilus  ?    O  well   fought !    my    youngeft 
brother. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Acbil.  Now  do  I  fee  thee  •,  have  at  thee,  Heclor. 
Heel.  Paufe,  if  thou  wilt.  ;       [Fight. 

Acbil.  I  do  difdain  thy  courtefie,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  ufe, 

My 
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My  Reft  and  Negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
But  thou  anon  (halt  hear  of  me  again : 
Till  when,  go  feek  thy  fortune. 

Heft.  Fare  thee  well ; 
I  would  have  been  much  more  a  frefher  man, 
Had  I  expedled  thee.     How  now,  my  brother  ? 

Enter  Troilus. 

Trot.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  Apneas ;  fliall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heav'n, 
He  fhall  not  carry  him  :  I'll  be  taken  too, 
Or  bring  him  off:  Fate,  hear  me  what  I  fay ; 
I  reck  not,  though  thou  end  my  life  to  day.  [Exit* 

Enter  One  in  armour. 

Heft.   Stand,  ftand,    thou  Greeks    thou  art  a  goodly 
mark : 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ?  I  like  thy  armour  well, 
I'll  frufh  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I'll  be  mafter  of  it  •,  wilt  thou  not,  beaft,  abide  ? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  [Exit. 

Enter  Achilles  with  Myrmidons./ 

Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons.. 
Mark  what  I  fay,  attend  me  where  I  wheel  •, 
Strike  not  a  ftroke,  but  keep  your  felves  in  breath  >- 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Heftor  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about: 
In  felleft  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  Sirs,  and  my  Proceeding  eye: 
It  is  decreed lienor  the  Great  muft  dye.       [Exeunt. 

Enter  Therfites,  Menelaus  and  Paris. 

Ther.  The  cukold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it: 
now  bull,  now  dog  ;  'loo,  Paris,  'loo  ;  now,  my  double- 
hen'd  fparrow  3  'loo,  Paris,  'loo  i  the  bull  has  the  game  : 
'ware  horns,  ho.  [Ex.  Paris  and  Menelaus. 


H  1  En! 
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Enter  Baftard. 

Baft.  Turn,  flave,  and  fight. 

Vher.  What  art  thou  ? 

Baft.  A  baft  arc!  ion  of  Priam's. 

Tber.  I  am  a  baftard  too,  I  love  baftards.  I  am  a 
baftard  begot,  baftard  inftru&ed,  baftard  in  mind,  baftard 
in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate :  one  Bear  will  not 
bite  another  (51),  and  wherefore  fhould  one  baftard? 
take  heed,  the  quarrel's  moft  ominous  to  us  :  If  the  fop 
of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts  judgment  : 
farewel,  baftard. 

Baft.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Hector. 

Heel.  Moft  putrified  core,  fo  fair  without!— — 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  coft  thy  life. 
-Now  is  my  day's  work  done  ;  I'll  take  my  breath  : 
Reft,  fword,  thou  haft  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death. 

Enter  Achilles  and  his  Myrmidons. 

Achll.  Look,  Heclor,  how  the  Sun  begins  to  fet ; 
How  ugly  Night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels  : 
Ev'n  with  the  veil  and  darkning  of  the  Sun, 
To  clofe  the  day  up,  Hecfor's  life  is  done. 

[They  fall  upon  Hector  and  kill  him. 

Heel.  I  am  unarm'd,  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  ftrike,  this  is  the  man  I  feek. 
So,   Ilion,  fall  thou  next.     Now,  Troy,  link  down  : 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  finews  and  thy  bone. 
On,  Myrmidons^  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hetlor  flain. 
Hark,  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  found  the  like,  my  lord. 

AchiL  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erfpreads  the  earth  5  - 

fcij  One  Bear  will  not  bite  another  j]     So,   Juvenal 'fays  more  fe- 

rioufly :  .   __ 

jfci-fj  inter  fe  convemt  Urns. 

And 
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And,  ftickler-like,  the  armies  feparates.  (52) 
My  half-fupt  fword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. 
Come,  tye  his  body  to  my  horfes  tail : 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail  [Exeunt. 

[Sound  retreat.     Shout. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Neftor,  Diomede, 

and  the  reft,  marching. 

Aga.  Hark,  hark,  what  fhout  is  that  ? 

Neft.  Peace,  drums. 

Sol.  Achilles !  Achilles !  Heclor's  flain  !  Achilles ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is,  Heft  or9  s  flain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  is  fo,  yet  braglefs  let  it  be  : 
Great  Heftor  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Aga.  March  patiently  along  •,  let  one  be  lent 
To  pray  Achilles  fee  us  at  our  Tent. 
If  in  his  death  the  Gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  (haVp  wars  are  ended.      [Exe. 

Enter  iEneas,  Paris,  Antenor  and  Deiphobus. 

AEne.  Stand,  ho  !  yet  are  we  mailers  of  the  field  •, 
Never  go  home,  here  ftarve  we  out  the  night. 

(5  2)  And,  Stickler-like,  the  Armies  feparate ;]  So  Mr.  Pope  in  both 
his  Editions;  by  which  Means,  the  Comparifon  ftands  thus ; 
"  The  Armies  feparate  of  themfelves,  as  Sticklers  feparate  others." 
But  with  that  Editor's  Permiffion,  we  mult  call  back  the  Reading 
of  the  better  Copies ;  and  then  the  Senfe  will  be  this :  "  Night, 
"  Stickler-like,  puts  an  End  to  the  Engagement,  and  feparates  the 
"  Armies."  I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr.  Pope  did  not  know  the  Word, 
or  the  Office  of  the  Perfon  intended  by  it.  The  French  call  thefe 
Gentry,  Moyenneurs,  Arbitres,  Perfonnes  interpofies.  In  this  very  Play, 
Diomede  and  JSneas  are  Sticklers  to  Ajax  and  Heclor  in  their  Com- 
bat:  Seconds,  to  fee  fair  Play,  and  arbitrate  the  Duel.  The  Word 
was  familiar  both  to  Ben.  J  on/on  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Who  is  drawn  hither  by  report  of  your  Cartels,  advanced  in 
Court,  to  prove  his  Fortune  with  your  Prizer,  fo  he  may  ha-ve  fair  Play 
(hewn  him,  and  the  Liberty  to  chufe  his  Stickler. 

CynthiaV  Revels. 
Lo|>.  He  keeps  his  Fury  fill,   and  may  do  Mi f chief. 
Mil.  Hejball  be  hangd  firft ;  we'll  be  Sticklers  there,  Boys. 

Spanifh  Curate. 

H  4  Enter 
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Enter  Troilus. 

Trot.  Heel  or  is  (lain. 

AIL  Heclor ! the  Gods  forbid  ! 

Troi.  He's  dead,  and  at  the  murtherer's  horfes  tail 
In  beaftly  fort  dragg'd  through  the  fhameful  field. 
Frown  on,  you  heav'ns,  efFedt  your  rage  with  fpeed  ; 
Sit,  Gods,  upon  your  Thrones,  and  fmile  at  Troy  ! 
I  fay,  at  once,  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  fure  deftruclions  on. 

Mne.  My  lord,  you  do  difcomfort  all  the  Hod. 

Troi.  You  underftand  me  not,  that  tell  me  fo : 
I  do  not  fpeak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death, 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  Gods  and  men 
Addrefs  their  dangers  in.     HeElor  is  gone  ! 
Who  mail  tell  Priam  fo  ?  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  fcrietch-owl  ay  be  call'd, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  fay  there,  Heeler's  dead  : 
That  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  ftone  ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives  5 
Cold  ftatues  of  the  youth  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  it  felf.     But  march  away, 
Hector  is  dead :  there  is  no  more  to  fay. 
Stay  yet,  you  vile  abominable  Tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains : 
Let  Titan  rife  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I'll  through  and  through  you.      And  thou,    great-fiz*d 

coward  ! 
No  fpace  of  earth  (hall  funder  our  two  hates  *, 
I'll  haunt  thee,  like  a  wicked  conference  dill, 
That  mouldeth  Goblins  fwift  as  Frenzy's  thoughts. 
Strike  a  free  March  to  Troy !  with  comfort  go  : 
Hope  of  revenge  fhall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you  ? 

Troi.  Hence,  brothel-lacquy  ;   ignominy,  fhame 

[Strikes  him. 
Purfue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name !       [Exeunt. 

Pan. 
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Pan.  A  goodly  med'cine  for  mine  aking  bones !  Oh 
world  !  world  !  world  !  thus  is  the  poor  agent  defpis'd  : 
Oh,  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earneftly  are  you  fet  at 
work,  and  how  ill  requited  ?  why  fhould  our  endeavour 
be  (o  lov'd,  and  the  performance  fo  loath'd  ?  what  verfe 

for  it?  what  inftance  for  it ? let  me  fee— — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  fing, 

'Till  he  hath  loft  his  honey  and  his  (ling ; 

But  being  once  fubdu'd  in  armed  tail, 

Sweet  honey  and  fweet  notes  together  fail. 

Good    traders    in   the  flefh,    fet  this  in  your  painted 

cloths . 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pandar's  Hall, 

Your  eyes  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  Fall; 

Or  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  fome  groans, 

Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aking  bones. 

Brethren  and  fillers  of  the  hold-door  trade, 

Some  two  months  hence  my  will  (hall  here  be  made : 

It  fhould  be  now  ;  but  that  my  fear  is  this, 

Some  galled  goofe  of *  Winchester  would  hifs  ; 

'Till  then,  I'll  fweat,  and  feek  about  for  eafes, 

And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  difeafes.  {Exit. 
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PROLOGUE 


TWO  Houfholds,  both  alike  in  Dignity,  (i) 
In  fair  Verona,  (where  we  lay  our  Scene) 
From  ancient  Grudge  break  to  new  mutiny  \ 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  thefe  two  foes, 
A  pair  of  ft  ar -croft  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whofe  mif  adventured  piteous  Overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  Parents'  ftrife. 


"The 


(i)  Ikuo  Houfeholds,  &c]  The  Fable  of  this  Play  is  built  on  a  real 
Tragedy,  that  happened  about  the  Beginning  of  the  14th  Century. 
The  Story,  with  all  its  Circumftances  is1  given  us  by  Bandello,  in  one  of 
his  Novels  ;  as  alfo  by  Girolame  da  Corte  in  his  Hiltory  of  Verona.  The 
young  Lover,  as  this  Hiftorian  tells  us,  was  call*d  Romeo  Montecchi ;  and 
the  Lady,  Julietta  Capello.  Captain  Breval  in  his  Travels  tells  us,  that, 
when  he  was  at  Verona,  he  was  fhewn  an  Old  Building,  (converted  into 
an  Houfe  for  Orphans,)  in  which  the  Tomb  of  theie  unhappy  Lovers 
had  formerly  been  broken  up  ;  and  that  he  was  informed  by  his  Guide 
in  all  the  Particulars  of  their  Story  :  which  put  him  in  Mind  of  our 
Author's  Play  on  the  Subjed.-  The  Captain  has  clos'd  his  Account  of 
this  Affair  with  a  Reproof  to  our  excellent  Otway,  for  having  turn*d 
this  Story  to  that  ofCaius  Marius  ;  confidering,  (fays  he,)  "  how  incon- 
M  filtent  it  was,  (to  pafs  by  other  Abfurdities)  to  make  the  Romans  bury 
"  their  Bodies  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Confular  times,  when  ever)-'  School- 
"  boy  knows,  that  it  was  the  Cuilom  to  burn  them  firft,  and  then  bury 

"  their  Afhes." 1   cannot    help   obferving   in  Refpecl  to  Otway's 

Memory,  that  both  Inferring  and  Burning  were  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  uied  by  the  Romans.  For  Inilance,  Marius  was  buried ;  and 
Sylla,  his  Enemy,  was  by  his  own  exprefs  Orders  burnt ;  the  firft  of 
the  Cornelian  Family,  that  had  been  fo  difpos'd  of  Pliny  gives  us  the 
reafon  for  fuch  his  Orders :  ldq\  njolwJJcy  <ucritum  talionem,  eruto  Caii 
Marii  cadavere:  (Nat.  Hiit.  /.  vii.  cap.  55.)  He  fear'd  Repri/als  upon 
his  own  Body,  his  Soldiers  having  dug  up  and  committed  Indignities  on 
the  Body  of  Marius.     To  this  Fear  of  his,  Cicero  has  likewiie  alluded 

in 
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The  fearful  pajfage  of  their  death-mark9  d  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  Parent?  rage, 
Which  but  their  children's  End  nought  could  remove, 

Is  now  the  two  hours  traffick  of  our  Stage  : 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 
What  here  Jhall  mifs,  our  Toil  Jh all  Jlrive  to  mend. 

in  his  Second  Book  De  Legibus.    I  had  almoft  forgot  to  obferv*,  that 
Pliny  expreily  fays,  Burning  of  dead  Bodies  was  not  an  old  Institution 

among  the  Romans;  but  their  Dead  were  intend Ipfum  cremarc 

e/W  Romanes  mm  fuit  wtteris  Injiituti :  terra  condebantur. 


Dramatis 


Dramatis  Perforce. 


E  S  C  A  L  U  S,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman  in  love  with  Juliet,  and  kinfman 

to  the  Prince. 
Montague,  ?  Two  Lords    of  antient  families    Enemies  to 
Capulet,      $         each  other. 
Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kinfman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  to  Romeo. 
Benvolio,  Kinfman  and  friend  to  Romeo. 
Tybalt,  Kinfman  to  Capulet. 
Friar  Lawrence. 
Friar  John. 

Bakhafar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 
Page  to  Paris. 

^     "      '  >  Servants  to  Capulet. 
Gregory,  j  r 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

Apothecary. 

Simon  Catling,  p 

Hugh  Rebeck,  £>  3  Muficians. 

Samuel  Soundboard,  j 

Peter,  Servant  to  the  Nurfe. 

Lady  Montague,  Wife  to  Montague. 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet,  in  love  with  Romeo. 

Nurfe  to  Juliet. 

CHORUS. 

Citizens  of  Verona,  fever al  7nen  and  women  relations  to  Ca- 
pulet, Maskers,  Guards,  Watch,  and  other  Attendants. 

tfhe  S  C  E  N  E,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth-  a£ly 
is  in  Mantua ;  during  all  the  rejl  of  the  Play,  in 
and  near  Verona. 
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a  c  T    I. 


SCENE,  The  Street,  in  Verona. 

Enter  Sampfon  and  Gregory,  (with  /words  and  bucklers,) 
two  ferv  ants  of  the  Capulets. 

Sampson. 

REGORT,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry 

coals. 
Greg.  No,  for  then  we  fhould  be  colliers. 
Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in   Choler,  we'll 
draw. 
Greg.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  Neck  out  of  the  , 

Collar. 
Sam.  I  ftrike  quickly,  being  mov'd. 
Greg.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  mov'd  to  ftrike. 
Sam.  A  dog  of  the  Houfe  of  Montague  moves  me. 
Greg.  To  move,  is  to  ftir  •,  and  to  be  valiant,  is  to 
ftand:  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou  runn'ft  away. 
2  Sa?n. 
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Sam.  A  dog  of  that  Houfe  (hail  move  me  to  Hand  :  I 
will  take  the  wall  of  any  man,  or  maid,  of  Montague's. 

Greg.  That  fhews  thee  a  weak  (lave ;  for  the  weakeft 
goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weakeft 
veffels,    are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall  :■  therefore  I  will 

pufh  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thruft  his  maids 
to  the  wall. 

Greg.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  mafters,  and  us  their 

men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  (hew  my  felf  a  tyrant:  when 
I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with  the 
maids,  and  cut  off  their  heads. 

Greg.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads, take  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Greg.  They  muft  take  it  in  fenfe,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  (hall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  (land  :  and, 
'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flefh. 

Greg.  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fifh  :  if  thou  hadft,  thou 
hadft  been  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool,  here  comes  of 
the  Houfe  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthafar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out-,  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Greg.  How  :  turn  thy  back  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Greg.  No,  marry  :  I  fear  thee ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  fides :  let  them  begin. 

Greg.  I  will  frown  as  I  pafs  by,  and  let  them  take  it  as 
they  lift. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them  if  they  bear  it. 

Ah\  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay  ay  ? 

Greg.  No. 

Sam.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  Sir : 

3  but 
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but  I  bite  my  thumb,  Sir. 

Greg.  Do  you  quarrel,  Sir  ? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  Sir?  no,  Sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  Sir,  I  am  for  you  ;  I  ferve  as  good  a 
man,  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  Sir. 

Enter  Benvolio. 

Greg.  Say,  better :  here  comes  one  of  my  matter's 
kinfmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  Sir. 

Abr.  You  lie.  * 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  Gregory,  remember  thy 
fwafhing  blow.  [They  fight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools,  put  up  your  fwords,  you  know  not 
.what  you  do. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

fyb.  What,    art    thou  drawn   among   thefe  heartlefs 

hinds  ? 
'urn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace ;  put  up  thy  fword, 
)r  manage  it  to  part  thefe  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate  the  word 
tS  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues  and  thee : 
[ave  at  thee,  coward.  [Fight, 

^  Enter  three  or  four  citizens  with  clubs ! 

Offic.  Clubs,   bills,    and  partifans !    ftrike !    beat  them 

down  ! 
)own  with  the  Capulets,  down  with  the  Montagues! 

Enter  old  Cap u let  in  his  gown,  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noile  is  this  ?  give  me  my  long  fword,  ho ! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch:  ■         why  call  you  for  a 

fword  ? 
Cap.  My  fword,  I  fay  :  old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flouriihes  his  blade  in  fpighc  of  me. 
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Enter  old  Montague,  and  lady  Montague. 

'Mon.  Thou   villain,    Capulet  Hold  me  not,  let 

me  go. 
La.  Mon.  Thou  (halt  not  ftir  a  foot  to  feek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  attendants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  Subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 

Prophaners  of  this  neighbour-ftained  fteel 

Will  they  not  hear?  what  ho,  you  men,  you  beads, 

That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 

With  purple  fountains  ifluing  from  your  veins  ; 

On  pain  of  torture,  fr6m  thofe  bloody  hands 

Throw  your  mif-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 

And  hear  the  fentence  of  your  moved  Prince. 

Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 

By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 

Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  Quiet  of  our  ftreets  ; 

And  made  Verona's  antient  Citizens 

Caft  by  their  grave,  befeeming,  ornaments ; 

To  wield  old  partizans^  in  hands  as  old, 

Cankred  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankred  hate  \ 

If  ever  you  difturb  our  ftreets  again, 

Your  lives  fhall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 

For  this  time  all  the  reft  depart  away, 

You,  Capulet,  fhall  go  along  with  me  ; 

And,   Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 

To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe, 

To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place : 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Exeunt  Prince  and  Capulet,  &JV. 

La.  Mon.  Who  fet  this  antient  quarrel  new  abroach  ; 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  fervants  of  your  adverfary, 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting,  ere  I  did  approach  ; 
I  drew  to  part  them :  In  the  inftant  came 
The  fiery  'Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepar'd, 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  fwung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds: 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hifs'd  him  in  Scorn, 

While 
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While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
'Till  the  Prince  came,  who  parted  either  Part. 

La.  Mon.  O  where  is  Romeo !  Saw  you  him  to  day  ? 
Right-glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfhipp'd  Sun     (2) 
Peer'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  Ealt, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad : 
Where  underneath  the  grove  of  fy  camour,  ' 
That  weftward  rooteth  from  the  City  fide, 
So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon. 
Towards  him  I  made  •,  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  ftole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
I,  meafuring  his  affections  by  my  own, 
(That  moft  are  bufied  when  they're  moil  alone,) 
Purfued  my  humour,  not  purfuing  him  ;     (3) 
And  gladly  fhun'd,  who  gladly  Med  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  feen 
With  tears  augmenting  the  frefh  morning  dew  ; 
Adding  to  Clouds  more  Clouds  with  his  deep  Sighs: 
But  all  fo  foon  as  the  all-cheering  Sun 
Should,  in  the  fartheft  eaft,  begin  to  draw 
The  fhady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed  •, 
Away  from  Light  deals  home  my  heavy  fon, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himfelf; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair -day-light  out, 

(2)  — an  hour  before  the  nvorjhifd  Sun 

Peered  thro'  the  golden  Window  of  the  Eaft, 

A  troubled  Mind  drew  me  from  Company  :]  This  is  a  Reading  only  of 
Mr.  Pope's,  as  far  as  I  can  trace,  who  had  a  mind  to  make  Benvolio  a  great- 
er Rake  than  we  have  Reafbn  to  think  him  from  any  fubfequent  In- 
stance. What,  in  Company  an  Hour  before  Daylight  ?  What  odd  kind 
of  Companions  mufl  this  Ben<volio  have  conforted  with  I  This  Reading 
very  reafonably  feduced  Mr.  Warburton  into  an  ingenious  Conjecture ; 

A  troubled  mind  drew  me  from  Canopy  : 
i.  e.  from  Bed.     But  I  have  reftor'd  the  Text  of  all  the  old  Copies. 
Bemjolio,  being  troubled  and  not  able  to  fleep,  rofe  an  Houf  before  Day 
and  went  into  the  open  Air  to  amufe  himfelf. 

(3)  Purfued  my  humour ,  not  purfuing  his.]  But  Btnvolio  did  purfue  his ; 
for  Romeo  had  a  Mind  to  be  alone,  fo  had  Benvolio :  and  therefore  as 
Dr.  Thirty  accurately  obferves,  we  ought  to  correct,  He  did  not  purine 
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And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night. 

Black  and  portentous  muft  this  humour  prove, 

Unlefs  good  counfel  may  the  caufe  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caufe  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  it  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  my  felf  and  many  other  friends ; 
But  he,  his  own  affecTions*  counfellor, 
Is  to  himfclf,  I  will  not  fay,  how  true  *, 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe, 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery  ; 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm,     (4) 
Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  Sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  forrows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  Cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes:  fo  pleafe  you,  ftep  afide, 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deny'd. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  Stay 
To  hear  true  fhrift.     Come,  Madam,  let's  away.      [Exe. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  coufin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  fo  young? 

Ben.  But  new  firuck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me,  fad  hours  feem  long  ! 
Was  that  my  father,  that  went  hence  fo  fad  ? 

•(4)  As  is  the  Bud,  bit  with  an  envious  Worm, 

Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  heaves  to  the  Air, 

Or  dedicate  his  Beauty  to  the  Same.]    To  the  fame? Sure,  all  the 

Lovers  ofShakefpeare  and  Poetry  will  agree,  that  this  is  a  very  idle,  drag- 
ing  Parapleromatic,  as  the  Grammarians  ilyle  it.  But  our  Author  gene- 
rally in  his  Similies  is  accurate  in  the  cloathing  of  them,  and  therefore,  I 
believe,  would  not  have  overcharged  this  fo  infipidly.  When  we  come  to 
confider,  that  there  is  forne  power  elfe  befides  balmy  Air,  that  brings 
forth,  an  d  makes  the  tender  Buds  fpread  themfelves,  I  do  not  think  it 
Improbable  that  the  Poet  wrote  ; 

Or  dedicate  his  Beauty  to  the  Sun. 
Or,  according   to  the  more  obfolete  Spelling,  Swine',  which  brings   it 
nearer  to  the  Traces  of  the  corrupted  Text.     I  propos'd  this  conjectural 
Emendation   in  the- Appendix  to   my  Shakespeare  refold,  and 
Mr.  Pope  has  embraced  it  in  his  laft  Edition.  ■•    - 

Ben. 
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Ben.  It  was :  what  fadnefs  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  ? 

Rom.  Not  having  That,  which,  having,  makes  them 
fhort. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out. 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,   fo  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftill, 
Should  without  eyes  fee  path-ways  to  his  will ! 

Where  fhall  we  dine  ? O  me  !  — *  What  fray  was 

here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate ! 
Oh,  any  thing  of  nothing  firft  create  ! 
O  heavy  lightnefs !  ferious  vanity  ! 
Mif-fhapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health ! 
Still-waking  deep,  that  is  not  what  it  is! 
This  love  feel  \i  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Doft  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  opprefiion. 

Rom.  Why,  fuch  is  Love's  Tranfgreffion. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breaft  •, 

Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  preft 

With  more  of  thine  \  this  love,  that  thou  haft  ihewn, 

Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 

Love  is  a  fmoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  fighs, 

Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers  eyes  ; 

Being  vext,  a  fea  nourifh'd  with  lovers  tears  ; 

What  is  it  elfe  ?  a  madnefs  moft.difcreet, 

A  choaking  gall,  and  a  preferving  fwe€t  ; 

Farewel,  my  coufin.  [Going, 

Ben.  Soft,  I'll  go  along. 
And  if  you  leave  me  fo,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rem.  Tut  I  I  have  loft  my  felf,  I  am  not  here  ; 
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This  is  not ,Romeo^  he's  fome  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,  who  (he  is  you  love  ?    • 

Rom.  What,  (hall  I  groan  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no';  but  fadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  fick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will  ? 

G  word,  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  fo  ill ! 

In  fadnefs,  coufin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marks- man  >  •         and  (he's  fair,  I 
love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  foonefl  hit. 

Rom.  But  in  that  hit  you  mifs ;  —  (he'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow  •,  fhe  hath  Dtan's  wit : 
And,  in  flrong  proof  of  chaftity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childifh  bow,  fhe  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  flay  the  fiege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  th'  encounter  of  affailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint-feducing  gold. 
O,  fhe  is  rich  in  beauty  ;  only  poor, 
That  when  fhe  dies,  with  her  dies  Beauty's  Store.     (5) 

Ben.  Then  fhe  hath  fworn,  that  fhe  will  ftill  live  chafte  ? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  Sparing  makes  huge  wafte. 
For  beauty,  flarv'd  with  her  feverity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  pofterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wife  \  wifely  too  fair, 
To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair  •, 
She  hath  forefworn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 
Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  mould  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  other  Beauties. 
Rom.  'Tis  the  way 

(5)  that,  ntjhenjhe  dies,  with  Beauty  dies  her  Store.}  This  conveys 
no  fatisfa&ory  Idea  to  me.  I  have  ventur'd  at  a  flight  Tranfpofition, 
which  gives  a  Meaning,  warranted,  I  think,  by  what  Romeo  fays  in  his 
very  next  Speech.  She  is  rich  in  Beauty,  and  if  Ihe  dies  a  Maid,  me 
cuts  off  that  Beauty  from  its  Succeflion. 

For  Beauty,   ftarv'd  with  her  Severity, 
Cuts  Beauty  off  from  all  Pollerity. 

To 
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To  call  hers  (exquifite)  in  queftion  more  : 
Thofe  happy  masks,  that  kifs  fair  ladies  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair; 
He,   that  is  ftrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treafure  of  his  eye-fight  loft. 
Shew  me  a  miftrefs  that  is  pafling  fair  •, 
What  doth  her  beauty  ferve,  but  as  a  note, 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pafs'd  that  pafling  fair? 
Farewel,  thou  canft  not  teach  me  to  forget. 
Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doclrine,  or  elfe  die  in  debt. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  andfervant* 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike  ;  and  'tis  not  hard 
For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reck'ning  are  you  Both, 
And,  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  fo  long : 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  Suit  ? 

Cap.  But  faying  o'er  what  I  have  faid  before  : 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  feen  the  Change  of  fourteen  years ; 
Let  two  more  fummers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  (he  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  foon  marr'd  are  thofe  fo  early  made: 
The  earth  hath  fwallowed  all  my  hopes  but  fhe. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part ; 
If  fhe  agree,  within  her  fcope  of  choice 
Lies  my  confent,  and  fair  according  voice  : 
This  night,  I  hold  an  old-accuftom'd  Feaft, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gueft, 
Such  as  I  love  *,  and  you,   among  the  ftore, 
One  more,  mod  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  heaven's  light. 
Such  comfort  as  do  lufty  young  men  feel, 
When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
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Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  fuch  delight 
Among  frefh  female- buds  fball  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  houfe  ;  hear  all,  all  fee, 
And  like  her  moft,  whofe  merit  mod  fhall  be  : 
Which  on  more  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  ftand  in  number,  tho  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me.     Go,  firrah,  trudge  about, 
Through  fair  Verona^  find  thofe  perfons  out 
Whofe  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  fay, 
My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  pleafure  ftay. 

[Exeunt  Cap.  and  Par. 
Ser.  Find  them  out,  whofe  names  are  written  here?  — 
It  is  written,  that  the  Shooe-maker  mould  meddle  with 
his  Yard,  and  the  Tailor  with  his  Laft,  the  Fifher  with 
his  Pencil,  and  the  Painter  with  his  Nets.  But  I  am  fent 
to  find  thofe  perfons,  whofe  names  are  here  writ  *,  and  can 
never  find  what  names  the  writing  perfon  hath  here  writ, 
I  muft  to  the  Learned in  good  time. 

Enter  Benvolio  aud  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man  !  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burning, 
One  pain  is  leffen'd  by  another's  Anguifh ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  helped  by  backward  turning ; 

One  defperate  grief  cure  with  another's  Languifh  : 
Take  thou  fome  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poifon  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantan  leaf  is  excellent  for  That. 
Ben.  For  wnat,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Rom.  For  your  broken  fhin. 
Ben.  Why,  Rc?neo^  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad  man  is ; 
Shut  up  in  prifon,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipt  and  tormented;  and  —  Good-e'en,   good  fellow. 

[To  the  fervant* 
Ser.  God  gi'  good-e'en  :  I  pray,  Sir,  can  you  read  ? 
Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 
Ser.  Perhaps,  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book :  but, 
I  pray, 
Can  you  read  any  thing  yon  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language. 

Ser. 
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Ser.  Ye  fay  honeftly,  reft  you  merry. 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow,  I  can  read. 

[He  reads  the  letter. 

SIgnior  Martino,  and  his  wife  and  daughters :  Count  An» 
felm  and  his  -beauteous  ftfters  •,  the  lady  widow  of  Vi- 
truvio ;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely  neices ;  Mercutio 
and  his  brother  Valentine  ;  mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife  and 
daughters  ;  my  fair  neice  Rofaline  •,  Livia  ;  Signior  Valentio, 
and  his  coufin  Tibalt ;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 
A  fair  aflfembly  \  whither  lhould  they  come  ?  (6) 
-  Ser.  Up. 

Rom.  Whither  ? 

Ser.  To  Supper,  to  our  houfe. 

Rom.  Whofe  houfe  ? 

Ser.  My  mailer's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  mould  have  askt  you  that  before. 

Ser.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  asking.  My  mafter  is 
the  great  rich  Capulet,  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  Houfe  of 
Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crufh  a  cup  of  wine.  Reft 
you  merry.  [Exit. 

Ben.  At  this  fame  antient  Feaft  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rofaline,  whom  thou  fo  lov'ft  ; 
With  all  th'  admired  beauties  of  Verona. 
Go  thither,  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  fome  that  1  mail  mow, 
And  I  will  make  thee  thiwk  thy  Swan  a  Crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  fuch  falfehoods,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ; 
And  thefe,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, 

Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  th*  all-feeing  Sun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  fince  firft  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  tut !  you  faw  her  fair,  none  elfe  being  by  ; 
Her  felf  pois'd  with  her  felf,  in  either  eye: 

(6)  J  fair  Ajfemhly  :  WJntber  Jbmld  they  come  ? 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom.  Whither  ?  to  Supper  ?  i 

Serv.  To  our  Houfe.']  Romeo  had  read  over  the  Lift  of  invited  Guefb  J 
but  he  muft  be  a  Prophet,  to  know  they  were  invited  to  Supper.  This 
comes  much  more  aptly  from  the  Servant's  Anfwer,  than  Romeo's  Quef- 
tion  ;  and  mult  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  him.  Mr.  Warhurton. 

But 
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But  in  thofe  cryftal  fcales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  Lady-love  againft  fome  other  maid,     (y) 
That  I  will  fhew  you,  Alining  at  this  feaft, 
And  fhe  will  fhew  fcant  well,  that  now  (hews  beft, 

Rom.  I'll  go  along,  no  fuch  fight  to  be  (hewn, 
But  to  rejoice  in  fplendor  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt. 

SCE  N  E  changes  to  Capulet'.*  Houft. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 

I^.C^.VTURSE,   Where's  my  daughter?  call  her 
JL^         forth  to  me. 
Nurfe.  Now  (by  my  maiden-head,   at  twelve  Years 
old)  I  bad  her  come ;    what,  lamb,  —  what,  lady-bird, 
god  forbid  ! where's  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet  ? 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 

Nurfe.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here,  what  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter  -  Nurfe,  give  leave  a 
while,  we  muft  talk  in  fecret ;  Nurfe,  come  back  again, 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  (halt  hear  our  counfel :  thou 
know'ft,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurfe.  Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurfe.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth,  (and  yet  to  my 
teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have  but  four  •,)  (he's  not  fourteen  ; 
how  long  is  it  now  to  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Ij)  t  let  there  be  nveigh'd 

Your  Lady's  Love  againft  fome  other  Maid.]  But  the  Gomparifon  was 
not  to  be  betwixt  the  Love  that  Romeo's  Miflrefs  paid  him,  and  the  Perfon 
of  any  other  young  Woman  :  but  betwixt  Romeo's  Miflrefs  herfelf,  and 
fome  other  that  fhould  be  matched  againft  her.  The  Poet  therefore  muft 
certainly  have  wrote ; 

Tour  Lady-love  againft  fome  other  Maid. 

So  the  Gomparifon  (lands  right,  and  fenfibly. 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  come 
Lammas-eve  at  night,  (hall  (he  be  fourteen.  Sufan  and  (he 
(God  reft  all  chriftian  fouls!)  were  of  an  age.  Well, 
Sufan  is  with  God,  (he  was  too  good  for  me.  But  as  I 
faid,  on  Lammas-eve  at  night  (hall  (he  be  fourteen,  that 
(hall  (lie,  marry,  I  remember  it  well.  'Tis  fince  the 
earthquake  now  eleven  years,  and  (he  was  wean'd,  I  never 
fhall  forget  it,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  upon  that  day  ; 
for  I  had  then  laid  worm-wood  to  my  dug,  fitting  in  the 
Sun  under  the  Dove-houfe  wall,  my  lord  and  you  were 
then  at  Mantua  — —  nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain.  But  as  I 
faid,  when  it  did  tafte  the  worm-wood  on  the  nipple  of 
my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  fee  it  teachy, 
and  fall  out  with  the  dug.     Shake,  quoth  the  Dove-houfe 

, 'twas  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid  me.  trudge  •,  and  fince 

that  time  it  is  eleven  years,  for  then  (he  could  (land  alone ; 
nay,  by  th'  rood,  fhe  could  have  run,  and  waddled  all  a- 
bout ;  for  even  the  day  before  fhe  broke  her  brow,  and 
then  my  husband,  (God  be  with  his  foul,  a  'was  a  merry 
man ;)  took  up  the  child  ;  yea,  quoth  he,  doft  thou  fall 
upon  thy  face  ?  thou  wilt;  fall  backward  when  thou  haft 
more  wit,  wilt  thou  not,  Jule?  and,  by  my  holy  dam, 
the  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  faid,  ay  ;  To  fee  now, 
how  a  jeft  (hall  come  about. — I  warrant,  an  I  (houJd  live 
a  thoufand  years,  I  mould  not  forget  it  :  Wilt  thou  not, 
Jule*  quoth  he  ?  and  pretty  fool,  it  ftinted,  and  Said,  ay. 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this,  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Nurfe.  Yes,  madam;  yet  I  cannot  chufe  but  laugh,  to 
think  it  fhould  leave  crying,  and  fay,  ay;  and  yet,  I 
warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as  big  as  a  young 
cockrePs  (lone :  a  perilous  knock,  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Yea,  quoth  my  husband,  fall'ft  upon  thy  face  ?  thou  wilt 
fall  backward  when  thou  corned  to  age  ?  wilt  thou  not, 
Jule  ?  it  ftinted,  and  faid,  ay. 

Jul.  And  (lint  thee  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurfe,  fay  I. 

Nurfe.  Peace,  I  have   done:  God  mark   thee   to  his 
grace  ! 
Thou  waft  the  prettieft  Babe,  that  e'er  I  nurft.     . 
An  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wifh, 

La. 
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La.  Cap.  And  that  fame  marriage  is  the  very  theam 
I  came  to  talk  of.     Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet> 
How  ftands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurfe.  An  honour  ?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
I'd  fay,   thou  hadft  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now  \  younger  than 
you 
Here  in  Verona^  ladies  of  efteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers.     By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thefe  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus  then  in  brief, 
The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurfe.  A  man,  young  lady,  lady,  fuch  a  man 
As  all  the  world— Why,  he'sa  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona**  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower. 

Nurfe.  Nay,  he's  a  flower;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

La.  Cap.    What  fay   you,  can  you   like  the  Gentle- 
man ?  (8) 
This  Night  you  mail  behold  him  at  our  Feaft, 
Read  o'er  the  Volume  of  young  Paris'  Face, 
And  find  Delight  writ  there  with  Beauty's  pen  j 
Examine  ev'ry  fev'ral  Lineament, 
And  fee,  how  one  another  lends  Content : 
And  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  Volume  lyes, 
Find  written  in  the  Margent  of  his  Eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  Love,  this  unbound  Lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  Cover. 
The  fifh  lives  in  the  Sea,  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  Fair  without  the  Fair  within  to  hide. 
That  Book  in  many  Eyes  doth  fhare  the  Glory, 
That  in  gold  Clafps  locks  in  the  golden  Story. 
So,   fhall  you  fhare  all  that  he  doth  poflefs, 
By  having  him,  making  your  felf  no  lefs. 

Nurfe.  No  lefs  ?  Nay,  bigger ;  Women  grow  by  Men. 

{%)  What  fay  you  ?  Can  you  like  the  Gentleman  ?~\  This  Speech  of 
Lady  Capulet,  tho  I  cannot  readily  commend  it,  yet  I  could  not  conceive 
I  had  any  Authority  to  leave  it  out.  I  have  reflor'd  many  other 
PafTages  in  this  Play,  not  of  the  bell  Stamp,  but  for  the  lame  Reafon. 

La.  Cap. 
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La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris*  love  ? 

Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move. 
'  But  no  more  deep  will  I  indart  mine  eye, 
I  Than  your  confent  gives  ftrength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  guefts  are  come,  fupper  ferv'd  up, 
you  call'd,  my  young  lady  ask'd  for,  the  nurfe  curft  in 
the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  I  mull  hence 
to  wait ;  I  befeech  you,  follow  (trait. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee.    Juliet,  the  County  (lays. 

Nurfe.  Go,  girl,  feek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

[Exeunt. 

SCE'NE,  a  Street  before  Capulet'*  houfe. 

Enter  Romeo,    Mercutio,   Benvolio,    with  jive    or  fix 
other  maskers,  torch-bearers,  and  drums. 

i&w/.TXTH AT,   (hall  this  fpeech  be  fpoke  for  our 

VV  excufe? 

Or  (hall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity. 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood wink'd  with  a  fcarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper  :  (9) 
Nor  a  without-book  prologue  faintly  fpoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance. 
But  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  meafure  them  a  meafure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling. 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  Light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  muft  have  you  dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me  •,  you  have  dancing  (ho^s 

(9)  Scaring  the  tidies  like,  a  Cowkeeper.]  I  led  Mr.  Pope  into  "this 
miitaken  Reading,  which  I  once  thought  the  true  one,  before  I  fully 
underitood  the  PaiTage.  But  I  have  prov'd,  that  Crowkeeper,  which 
pofTefTes  all  the  old  Copies,  is  the  genuine  Reading  of  the  Poet,  in  my 
49th  Note  on  King  Lear. 

With 
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With  nimble  foles  *,  I  have  a  foul  of  lead, 
So  ftakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  Lover  ;  borrow  Cupid's  Wings, 
And  foar  with  them  above  a  common  Bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  fore  enpearced  with  his  Shaft, 
To  foar  with  his  light  Feathers  :  and  fo  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  Woe  : 
Under  Love's  heavy  burthen  do  I  fink. 

Mer.  And  to  fink  in  it,  mould  you  burthen  Love : 
Too  great  Oppreflion  for  a  tender  Thing  ! 

Rom.  Is  Love  a  tender  Thing  ?  It  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boift'rous  ;  and  it  pricks  like  Thorn. 

Mer.  If  Love   be  rough  with  you,    be  rough   with 
Love  ; 
Prick  Love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  Love  down. 
Give  me  a  Cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in  ?  [Pulling  off  his  Mask. 

A  Vifor  for  a  Vifor  ! what  care  I, 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle  brows  fhall  blufh  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock  and  enter  ;  and  no  fooner  in, 
But  ev'ry  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me.     Let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  fenfelefs  rufhes  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandfire  phrafe  ; 
1*11  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on. 
The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut !  dun's  the  moufe,  the  conftable's  own  word  ; 
If  thou  art  dun*  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire  ; 
Or,  fave  your  reverence,  Love,  wherein  thou  ftickeft 
Up  to  thine  ears :  come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho. 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  fo. 

Mer.  I  mean,  Sir,  in  delay 
We  burn  our  lights  by  light,  and  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  fits 
Five  times  in  That,  ere  once  in  our  fine  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask  \ 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to  night. 

Mer.  And  fo  did  I, 

Rom, 
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Rom.  Well  £  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.- In  bed  afleep;  while  they  do  dream  things 

true. 

Mer.   O,    then  I   fee,    Queen  Mab  hath    been  with 
you.  (10) 
She  is  the  Fancy's  mid-wife,  and  flbe  comes 
In  fhape  no  bigger  than  an  agat-ftone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  *, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 
Athwart  mens  nofes  as  they  lye  afleep  : 
Her  waggon  -fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafhoppers  •, 
The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  web  •, 
The  collars,  of  the  moonfhine's  watry  beams  ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lafh,  of  film  •, 
Her  waggoner  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  fo  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prickt  from  the  lazy  ringer  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

(10)  O,  then  I  fee,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  'with  you: 
She  is  the  Fairies'  Midwife]  Thus  begins  that  admirable  Speech  upon 
the  Effe&s  of  the  Imagination  in  Dreams.  But,  Queen  Mab  the 
Fairies  Midwife  ?  What  is  fhe  then  Queen  of  ?  Why,  the  Fairies. 
What !  and  their  Midwife  too  ?  Sure,  this  is  a  wonderful  Condefcenfion  in 
her  Royal  Highnefs.  But  this  is  not  the  greateft  of  the  Abfurdities. 
The  Fairies'  Midwife  ?  But  let  us  fee  upon  what  Occafion  fhe  is  intro- 
duced, and  under  what  Quality.  Why,  as  a  Being  that  has  great 
Power  over  human  Imaginations.  But  then  according  to  the  Laws  of 
common  Senfe,  if  fhe  has  any  Title  given  her,  muft  not  that  Title  have 
reference  to  the  Employment  fhe  is  put  upon  ?  Firlt,  then,  fhe  is  called 
Queen  :  which  is  very  pertinent ;  for  that  defigns  her  Power  :  Then  fhe 
is  called  the  Fairies  Midwife ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  Point  in 
hand  ?    If  we  would  think  that  Shakefpeare  wrote  Senfe,  we  muft  fay, 

he  wrote the  FancyV  Midwife :    and  this  is  a  Title  the  moil  a 

propos  in  the  World,  as  it  introduces  all  that  is  faid  afterwards  of  her 
Vagaries.    Befides,  it  exactly  quadrates  with  thefe  Lines  j 

■       ■         I  talk  of  Dreams ; 

Which  are  the  Children  of  an  idle  Brain, 

Begot  of  nothing  hut  vain  Fantafie. 
Thefe  Dreams  are  begot  upon  Fantafie,  and  Mab  is  the  Midwife  to 
bring  them  forth.     And  Fancfs  Midwife  is  a  Phrafe  altogether  in  the 
Manner  of  our  Author.  Mr.  Warburton. 

2  Made 
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Made  by  the  joyner  fquirrel,   or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies  coach- makers: 
And  in  this  State  (he  gallops,  night  by  night/ 
Through  lovers  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 
On  courtiers  knees,  that  dream  on  curtfies  ftrait : 
O'er  lawyers  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies  lips,  who  ftrait  on  kifTes  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nofe, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit : 
And  fometimes  comes  (he  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep  ; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  Benefice. 
Sometimes  (he  driveth  o'er  a  foldier's  neck, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  Spani/h  blades,  (11) 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  -,  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ears,  at  which  he  ftarts  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  fwears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  deeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab> 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night, 
And  cakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifh  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lye  on  their  backs, 
That  preffes  them,  and  learns  them  firft  to  bear  ; 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage  ; 
This  is  fhe 

(11)  Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes,  Spanjih  blade s. 
Of  healths  five  fathoms  deep ;]     As  the  Generality  of  the  Terms,  coupled 
here,  have  a  Reference  to  the  Wars,  fome  ingenious  Perfons  have  con- 
jectured that  our  Poet  wrote  j 

Of  Delves  five  fathoms  deep ; 
i.e.  Trenches',  Places   de&d,   or  dug  down.     But,   with  Submifiion,  I 
conceive  the  Text  to  be  fincere  as  it  is ;  and  alludes  to  drinking  deep  to 
a  Miftrefs's  health.      I  find    the  like  Expreflion  in    Weftnvard-hoe,    a 
Comedy  wrote  in  our  Author's  Time. 

Troth,  Sir,  my  Majier  and  Sir  Goilin  are  guzzling ;  they  are  dabbling 
together  fathom  deep.  The  Knight  has  drunk  fo  much  health  to  the  Gentle* 
man  yonder  on  his  Knees,  that  he  hath  almoji  loft  the  ufe  of  his  Legs. 

2  Rom. 
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Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutlo,  peace ; 
Thou  calk'ft  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  calk  of  dreams ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  phantafie  \ 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubllan.ce  as  the  air, 
And  more  unconftant  than  the  wind  ♦,  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Ben.   This  wind,    you  talk    of,    blows  us  from  our 
felves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  fhall  come  too  late* 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early  *,  for  my  mind  mifgives, 
Some  confequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  Stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  aacjl  expire  the  term 
Of  a  defpifed  life  clos'd  in  my  bread, 
By  fome  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death. 
But  he,  that  hath  the  fteerage  of  my  courfe, 
Direcl  my  fuit !  On,  lufty  Gentlemen. 

BenT  Strike,  drum. 

[They  march  about  the  Stage,  and  Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Hall  in  Capujet'i  Houfe. 

Enter  Servants,  with  Napkins. 

1  Ser!\  If  7  HER  E'S  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take 
V  Y    away  ;    he   fhift  a   trencher !    he  icrape  a 
trencher  ! 

2  Ser.  When  good  manners  fhall  lye  all  in  one  or 
two  mens  hands,  and  they  unwafrYd  too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

1  Ser.  Away  with  the  joint-ftools,  remove  the  court- 
cup-board,  look  to  the  plate :  good  thou,  fave  me  a 
piece  of  march-pane ;  and,  as  thou  loveft  me,  let  the 
porter  let  in  Sufan  Grindjlone^  and  Nell.  Antony,  and  Pot- 
pan, [     ..  :         \^     ' 

2  Ser.  Ay,  boy,  ready. 

V  0  l.  VII  K  1  Ser, 
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1  Ser.  You  are  look'd  for,  call'd  for,  ask'd  for,  and 
fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Ser.    We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too  ;    chearly, 
boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  all  the  Guefts  and  Ladies,  with  the  maskers. 

1  Cap.  Welcome,  Gentlemen.     Ladies,  that  have  your 

feet 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you. 
Ah  me,  my  miftreflfes,  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance?  fhe  that  makes  dainty, 
I'll  fwear,  hath  corns  •,  am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
Welcome,  all,  Gentlemen  ;  I've  feen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  vifor,  and  could  tell 
A  whifpering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 
Such  as  would  pleafe :  'tis  gone  ;  'tis  gone  •,  'tis  gone ! 

[Mufick  flays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves,  and  turn  the  tables  up; 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. 
Ah,  Sirrah,  this  unlook'd  for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay,  fit  ;  nay,  fit,  good  coufin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  pait  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now  fince  laft  your  felf  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years, 

1  Cap.  What,  man  !  'tis  not  fo  much,  'tis  not  lb  much  ; 
5Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  Pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more  ;  his  fon  is  elder,  Sir  : 
His  fon  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 
His  fon  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.  What  lady's  That,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 
Ser.  I  know  not,  Sir. 
/     Rom.  O,  fhe  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ; 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 

Like 
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vLike  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Al thiol's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear  ! 
So  fhevvs  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  fhows. 
The  meafure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  Stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  'till  now  ?  forfwear  it,  fight  -9 
I  never  faw  true  beauty  'till  this  night. 

Tyb.  This  by  his  voice  mould  be  a  Montague. 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy :  what  !   dares  the  (lave 
Come  hither  cover'd  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ? 
Now  by  the  (lock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  ftrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinfman,  wherefore  florm  you 

fo? 
Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe : 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  fpight, 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  this  night. 
Cap.  Young  Romeo,  is't? 
Tyb.  That  villain  Romeo. 

Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone  •, 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  Gentleman : 
And,  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  houfe,  do  him  difparagement. 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him  ; 
It  is  my  will,  the  which  if  thou  refpect, 
Shew  a  fair  preience,  and  put  offthefe  frowns, 
An  ill-befeeming  femblance  for  a  feaft. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  gueft. 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  (hall  be  endur'd. 

What,  goodman  boy 1  fay,  he  fhall.     Go  to 

Am  I  the  mafter  here,  or  you  ?  go  to 

You-'ll  not  endure  him  !  God  fhall  mend  my  foul, 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guefts ! 
You  will  fet  cock-a-hoop  ?  you'll  be  the  man  ? 
Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  fhame. 
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Cap.  Go  to,  go  to, 

You  are  a  fawcy  boy is't  fo,  indeed? 

This  trick  may  chance  to  fcathe  you ;  I  know  what. 
You  muft  contrary  me  !  Marry,  'tis  time. 

Well  faid,  my  hearts  : You  are  a  Princox,  go  : 

Be  quiet,  or  (more  light,  more  light,  for  fhame) 

I'll  make  you  quiet What  ?  cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.  Patience  perforce,  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flefh  tremble  in  their  different  Greeting. 
I  will  withdraw  ;  but  this  intrufion  (hall, 
Now  feeming  fweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall. 

Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand  (12) 

[To  Juliet. 
This  holy  fhrine,  the  gentle  Fine  is  this  v 
My  lips,  two  blufhing  pilgrims,  ready  ftand, 

To  fmooth  that  rough  Touch  with  a  tender  kifs. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  fhews  in  this ; 
For  Saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to.  palm  is  holy  palmer's  kifs. 
Rom.  Have  not  faints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  muft  ufe  in  prayer. 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  faint>  let  lips  do  what  hands  do. 
They  pray,  (grant  thou)  left  faith  turn  to  defpair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  yet  grant  for  prayers  fake. 
Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayers  effect  I  take : 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  fin  is  purg'd. 

[Ki/Jing  her, 

(12)  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 
This  holy  Shrine,  the  gentle  Sin  is  this, 

My  Lips,  two  blufhing  Pilgrims,  &c]  All  Profanations  are  fuppos'd  to 
be  expiated  either  by  fome  meritorious  Action,  or  by  feme  Penance 
undergone  and  Puniftiment  fubmitted  to.  So,  Romeo  would  here  fay, 
if  I  have  been  profane  in  the  rude  Touch  of  my  Hand,  my  Lips  ftand 
ready,  as  two  blufhing  Pilgrims,  to  take  off  that  Offence,  to  atone  for 
it,  by  a  fweet  Penance.     Our  Poet  therefore  muft  have  wrote 

the  gentle  Fine  is  this. 
So,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

My  Penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  Remiffion  for  my  Folly  paft. 

Mr.  Warhurton, 

Jut. 
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Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  fin  chat  late  they  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  !  O  trefpafs,  fweetly  urg'd ! 
Give  me  my  fin  again. 

Jul.  You  kifs  by  th'  book. 

Nurfe.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with  you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ?  [To  her  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  batchelor, 
Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe, 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wife  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talkt  withal : 
I  tell  you,  he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chink. 

Rom.  Is  fhe  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 
Ben.  Away,  be  gone,  the  fport  is  at  the  beft. 
Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  fear,  the  more  is  my  unreft. 
Cap.  Nay,  Gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone, 

We  have  a  trifling  foolifh  banquet  towards. 
Is  it  e'en  fo  ?  why,  then,  I  thank  you  all. 

1  thank  you,   honeft  Gentlemen,  good  night : 
More  torches  here — come  on,  then  let's  to  bed, 
Ah,  firrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late. 

I'll  to  my  Reft.  [Exeunt. 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurfe.     What  is  yon  gentleman? 

Nurfe.  The  fon  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 

Nurfe.  That,  as  I  think,  is  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.   What's  he  that  follows  here,   that  would  not 
dance  ? 

Nurfe.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go  ask  his  name.     If  he  be  married, 
My  Grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurfe.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague, 
The  only  fon  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  fprung  from  my  only  hate  ! 
Too  early  feen,  unknown  ;  and  known  too  late  •, 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  muft  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurfe.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 
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Jul.  A  rhime  I  learn'd  e'en  now 
Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  [One  calls  within,  Juliet. 

Nurfe.  Anon,  anon — • 
Come,  let's  away,  the  flrangers  all  are  gone.       [Exeunt. 


Enter  CHORUS. 

Now  old  Defire  doth  on  his  death-bed  lye, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir : 
That  Fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  fore,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks : 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'd  he  muft  complain, 

And  fhe  (leal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks. 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

To  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufe  to  fwear  ; 
And  fhe,  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  lefs, 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  Paffion  lends  them  power,  Time  means,  to  meet  •, 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extream  fweet.  [Exit  Chorus. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE,  the  Street. 

Enter  Romeo  alone. 


Romeo. 

^AN  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here? 

Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center 
out.  [Exit. 

Enter  Benvolio,  with  Mercutio. 

Ben.  Romeo,  my  coulin  Romeo. 

Mer.  He  is  wife, 
And,   on  my  life,  hath  ftol'n  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  wall. 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. 
Why,    Romeo !  humours !  madman  !  pafiion  !  lover  ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likenefs  of  a  Sigh, 
Speak  but  one  Rhime,  and  I  am  fatisfied. 
Cry  but  Ay  me  !  couple  but  love  and  dove, 
Speak  to  my  gofiip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  to  her  pur-blind  fon  and  heir, 
(Young  Abraham  Cut)idy  he  that  mot  fo  true,  (13) 

When 

(13)  Toung  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  Jkot  fi  true, 
When  King  Cophetua  lorfd  the  Beggar-maid.]     Tho  I  have  not  difturbed 
the  Text,  I  conceive,  there  may  be  an  Error  in  the  Word  Abraham.     I 
have  no  Idea,  why  Cupid  fhould  have  this  Pnenomen.     I  have  fufpected 
that  the  Poet  wrote, 

Toung  aubora  Cupid,  ■ 
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When  King  Cofhttua  lov'd  che  beggar- maid ) 

He  heareth  not,  he  ftirreth  not,  he  moveth  not, 

The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  mult  conjure  him. 

I  conjure  thee  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes, 

By  her  high  fore-head,  and  her  fcarlet  lip, 

By  her  fine  foot,  ftraight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 

And  the  demeaihs  that  there  adjacent  lye, 

That  in  thy  likenefs  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  And  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  :  'twould  anger  him. 
To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miftrefs'  circle, 
Of  fome  ftrange  nature,  letting  it  there  (land 
'Till  fhe  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down  •, 
That  were  fome  fpight.     My  invocation  is- 
Honeft  and  fair,  and,  in  his  miftrefs'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Beh.  Com':,  he  hath  hid  himfelf  among  thefe  trees, 
To  be  conforted  with  the  hum'rous  night: 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  bed  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar-tree, 
And  wifh  his  miftrefs  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 

Which  maids  call  medlars,    when  they  laugh  alone. 

Romeo,  good  night;  I'll  to  my  truckle-bed, 
This  field-bed  i3  too  cold  for  me  to  deep : 
Come,  fhall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go  then,  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  feek  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found.      [Exeunt. 

i.e.  brown-hair  d :  becaufe  in  feveral  other  PafTages  where  auborn 
fhould  be  wrote,  it  is  printed  Abraham  in  the  o!d  Books.  This  old 
Ballad  of  the  King  enamour'd  of  the  Beggar  is  twice  again  alluded  to 
by  our  Author  in  his  Loves  Labour's  loji. 

Arm.   Is  there  not  a  Ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar  ? 

Moth.  'The  World  was  guilty  of  fuch  a  Ballad,  fome  three  Ages  Jinee> 
but,  I  think,  now  "'tis  not  to  be  found. 

And  Armado  afterwards,  in  his  fuftian  Letter,  names  both  the  King 
and  the  Beggar. 

The  magnanimous  and  moji  illujirate  King  Cophetua  fet  Eye  upon  th$ 
pernicious  and  moji  indubitate  Beggar  Zenelophon. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  Capulet'i  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.Y  TE  jefts  at  fears,  that  never  felt  a  wound 

JLjL  But,  foft !   what  light  thro'  yonder  window 
breaks  ? 
It  is  the  Eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  Sun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  ah<rve,  at  a  window. 
Arife,  fair  Sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  fhe. 
Be  not  her  maid,  fince  fhe  is  envious: 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick  and  green, 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it  *,  caft  it  off 

She  fpeaks,  yet  fhe  fays  nothing  *,  what  of  that  ? 

Her  eye  difcourfes ;  I  will  anfwer  it 

I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  fhe  fpeaks : 
Two  of  the  faireft  ftars  of  all  the  heav'n, 
Having  fome  bufinefs,  do  intreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  fpheres  'till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightnefs  of  her  cheek  would  fhame  thofe  ftars, 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  ftream  fo  bright, 
That  birds  would  fing,  and  think  it  were  not  night: 
See,  how  fhe  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 
O  that  I  were. a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  fpeaks. 
Oh,   fpeak  again,  bright  angel  !  for  thou  art  £i  4) 

(14)  O,  fpeak  again ,  bright  Angel 7  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,]     Tho'  all  the  printed  Copies  concur  in  this 
Reading,  yet  the  latter  Part  of  the  Simily  feems  to  require, 

As  glorious  to  this  Sight ; 
and  therefore  I  have    ventur'd  to  alter  the  Text  fo.    /.  e.  Thou  ap- 
pear'it,  over  my  Head,  as  glorious  to  my  Eyes,  as  an  Angel  in  the 
Clouds  to  Mortals  that  ftare  up  at  him  with  Admiration. 

As 
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As  glorious  to  this  Sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  meflenger  from  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refufe  thy  name : 
Or  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  fworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  mall  I  fpeak  at  this  ? 

[Jfide. 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  : 
Thou  art  thyfelf,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 

Nor  arm,  nor  face nor  any  other  part. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rofe, 
By  any  other  name  would  fmell  as  fweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title  ;  Romeo,  quit  thy  name  ; 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  my  felf. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd, 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.   What  man  art  thou,    that  thus,    befcreen'd    in 
night, 
So  ftumbleft  on  my  counfel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  Saint,  is  hateful  to  my  felf, 
Becaufe  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  found. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  Saint,  if  either  thee  diflike. 

Jul  How  cam'ft  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  ? 
The  orchard-walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 

And 
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And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefe 
walls, 
For  ftony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out ; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  ftop  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
/     Rom.  Alack !   there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords  ;  look  thou  but  fweet, 
J  And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity. 
,  Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  faw  thee  here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whofe  direction  found'ft  thou  out  this  place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  that  firft  did  prompt  me  to  enquire, 
He  lent  me  counfel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes  : 
I  am  no  Pilot,  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vaft  more,  wafh'd  with  the  fartheft  fea, 
I  would  adventure  for  fuch  merchandife. 

Jul.  Thou  know'ft,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Elfe  would  a  maiden  blufh  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to  night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain,  deny 

What  I  have  fpoke but  farewel  compliment ! 

Doft  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  fay,  ay  •, 

And  I  will  take  thy  word yet  if  thou  fwear'ft, 

Thou  may 'ft  prove  falfe  •,  at  lovers'  perjuries,  (15) 
They  fay,  Jove  laughs.  ~Oh,    gentle  Rom#o^ 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully; 

Or 

(15)  ■  ■         At  Lovers'  Perjuries, 

¥key  fay,  Jove  laughs.]    This  Remark  our  Poet,  probably,  borrow', 1  from 
Ovid', 

Jupiter  ex  alto  Perjuria  ridet  Amantum. 

De  Art.  Amandiy  lib.  i,  635. 
Or  elfe  from  ftbullus,  who  h^  the  fame  Sentiment  > 
*        »  Perjuria  ridet  Amantum 

Jupiter,  &f  wntos  irrito  ferre  jubet*  Lib.  iii.  Eh  *\ 
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Or  if  you  think,  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

I'll  frown  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  nay, 

So  thou  wilt  wooe  :  but,    tKe,   not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  •, 

And  therefore  thou  may'ft  think  my  'haviour  light : 

But  truft  me,  Gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true, 

Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange. 

I  mould  have  been  more  flrange,  I  mud  confefs, 

But  that  thou  over- hear d'ft,  ere  I  was  ware, 

My  true  love's  paffion  ;  therefore  pardon  me, 

And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 

Which  the  dark  night  hath  fo  difcovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  bleffed  moon  I  vow, 
That  tips  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree-tops 

Jul.  O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  th*  inconftant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb ; 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable. 

Rom.  What  fhall  I  fwear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  fwear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf, 
Which  is  the  God  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  true  heart's  love- 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  fwear although  I  joy  in  thee, 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  Contract  to  night ; 
It  is  too  rafh,  too  unadvis'd,  too  fudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be, 

Ere  one  can  fay,  it  lightens Sweet,  good  night. 

This  bud  of  love  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet : 

Good  night,  good  night as  fweet  Repofe  and  Reft 

Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breaft  ! 

To  this  likewife  the  Greeks  alluded  in  their  Proverb,  *AQ&<Pi<Tto{  opwt 
xk  \y.TQiviyL@".  Hefycbius,  I  remember,  in  quoting  this  Proverb,  takes 
Notice  oi  a  Circumftance  that  I  can  neither  recollect,  nor  trace,  in  Hejwd-y 
viz.    that   He  firit  feign'd  that  Jupiter  and  ~Io  fwore  to   each   other. 

Jupiter,  we  know,  from  Fables,  often  bfoke  his  Love-Oaths:  fo  could 
not  reasonably  condemn  the  Practice  in  others. 

Rom. 
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Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatisfied? 

Jul.  What  fatisfa&ion  canlt  thou  have  tQ  night  ? 

Rom.  Th*  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine,  before  thou  didft  requeft  it : 
And  yet  I  would,  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldft  thou  withdraw  it  ?    for  what  purpofc, 
love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wifh  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea, 
My  love  as  deep  \  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
I  hear  fome  noife  within  •,  dear  love,  adieu  ! 

[Nurfe  calls  within. 

Anon,  good  nurfe : Sweet  Montague^  be  true  : 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit. 

Rom.  O  bleffed,  bleffed  night !  I  am  afraid, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  •, 
Too  rlattering-fweet  to  be  fubftantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo^  and  good  night,  indeed : 
If  that  thy  bent  pf  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to  morrow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

\Within:  Madam. 

I  come,  anon but  if  thou  mean' ft  not  well, 

I  do  befeech  thee {JVithin :  Madam.]     By  and  by,  I 

come- 

To  ceafe  thy  fuit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To  morrow  will  I  fend. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  foul, 

Jul.  A  thoufand  times  good  night.  [Exit. 

Rom.  A  thoufand  times  the  worfe>  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  fchool-boys  from  their  books  5 
But  love  from  love,  towards  fchool  with  heavy  looks. 

Enter 
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Enter  Juliet  again. 

Jul.  Hift  !  Romeo,  hift  !  O  for  a  falkner's  voice, 

To  lure  this  TafTel  gentle  back  again 

Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud  ; 
Elie  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lyes, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name, 
How  filver-fweet  found  lovers  tongues  by  night, 
Like  fofteft  mufick  to  attending  ears  ! 
Jul.  Romeo ! 
Rom.  My  Sweet ! 
Jul.  At  what  o'  clock  to  morrow 
Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail,  'tis  twenty  years  'till  then, ■ 

I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom,  Let  me  ftand  here  'till  thou  remember  it. 
Jul.  I  mail  forget,  to  have  thee  (till  ftand  there  ; 
Remembring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  ftill  flay  to  have  thee  dill  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'Tis  almoft  morning.     I  would  have  thee  gone, 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  Wanton's  bird, 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twifted  gyves, 
And  with  a  (ilk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 
Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 
Jul.  Sweet,  fo  would  I ; 
Yet  I  mould  kill  thee  with  much  cheriming. 
Good  night,  good  night.     Parting  is  fuch  fweet  forrow, 
That  I  fhall  fay  good  night,  'till  it  be  morrow.        [Exit. 
Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breaft  ! 
Would  I  were  fleep  and  peace,  fo  fweet  to  reft  ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghoftly  Friar's  clofe  Cell, 
-His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  fo  a  Monajiery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  with  a  basket. 

\Fri.  HpHE  grey-ey'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning 

J,  ni8hc' 

Checkering  the  eaftern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light : 

And  darknefs  flecker'd,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 

From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  burning  .wheels. 

Now  ere  the  Sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 

The  day  to  chear,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I  muft  fill  up  this  ofier  cage  of  ours 

With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

The  earth,  that's  Nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 

What  is  her  burying  Grave,  that  is  her  womb  ; 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find : 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 

None  but  for  fome,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  (tones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Nor  nought  fo  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  fome  fpccial  good  doth  give : 

Nor  ought  fo  good,  but  (train'd  from  that  fair  ufe, 

Revolts  from  true  Birth,  (tumbling  on  abufe. 

Virtue  it  felf  turns  vice,  being  mifapplied  •, 

And  vice  fometime  by  action's  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 

Poifon  hath  refidence,  and  medicine  power : 

For  this  being  fmelt,  with  that  fenfe  chears  each  part ; 

Being  tafted,  (lays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 

Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  (till 

In  man,  as  well  as  herbs,  Grace  and  rude  Will: 

And  where  the  worfer  is  predominant, 

Full-foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  Good  morrow,  father. 

2  Fru 
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iri.  Benediciie  ! 
What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  faluteth  me  ? 
Young  fon,  it  argues  a  diftemper'd  head 
So  foon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  fleep  will  never  lye  -, 
But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  fleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  allure, 
Thou  art  uprouz'd  by  fome  diftemp'rature  j 
Or  if  not  fo,  then  here  I  hit  it  right, 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to  night. 

Rom.  That  laft  is  true,  the  fweeter  Reft  was  mine. 
Fru  God  pardon  fin  !    waft  thou  with  Rofaline  ? 
Rom.  With  Rofaline,  my  ghoftly  father?  no. 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fru  That's  my  good  fon  :    but  where  haft  thou  been 

then  ? 
Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again  5 
I  have  been  feafting  with  mine  enemy  ; 
Where,  on  a  fudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lies ; 
I  bear  no  hatred,  bleffed  man,  for,  lo, 
My  interceflion  likewife  fteads  my  foe. 

Fru  Be  plain,  good  fon,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confeflion  finds  but  riddling  fhrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  fet 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet ; 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers  is  fet  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd  •,  fave  what  thou  muft  combine 
By  holy  marriage :  When,  and  where,  and  how 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs  •,  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  confent  to  marry  us  to  day. 

Fr'u  Holy  faint  Francis,  what  a  change  is  here  ? 
Is  Rofaline,  whom  thou  did  ft  love  fo  dear, 
So  foon  forfaken  ?  young  mens  love  then  lyes 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Je/u 
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Jefu  Maria  !   whatt  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  wafht  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline  ? 

How  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  wafte, 

To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  ? 

The  Sun  not  yet  thy  fighs  from  heaven  clears, 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  antient  ears: 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  (lain  doth  fit 

Of  an  old  tear,  that  is  not  wafh'd  off  yet. 

If  e'er  thou  waft  thy  felf,  and  thefe  woes  thine, 

Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  Rofaline, 

And  art  thou  chang'd  ?  pronounce  this  fentenee  then, 

Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  ftrength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline. 

Fri.  For  doating,  not  for  loving,  Pupil  mine. 

Rom,  And  bad' ft  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  Grave, 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  fhe,  whom  I  love  now, 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  : 
The  other  did  not  fo. 

Fri,  Oh,  (he  knew  well, 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  fpell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  and  go  with  me, 
In  one  refpect  I'll  thy  afiiftant  be : 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  houfhold-rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O  let  us  hence,  I  (land  on  fudden  hafte; 

Fri.  Wifely  and  (low  j  they  (tumble,  that  run  raft. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  S  t  r  te  fe  t. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

■Mer.  X 7C7HERE  the   devil   mould  this  Romeo  be? 
V  V         came  he  not  home  to  night  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's,  I  fpoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Why,  that  fame  pale  hard-hearted  wench,   that 
Rofaline i  torments  him  fo,  that  he  will,  fure*  run  mad. 

Ben.  'Tfbalt'i  the  kin  (man  'to  old  CayuUt% 
Hath  fent  a  letter  to  his  fathers  houfe. 

Vol.  VII.  L  Mer. 
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Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  anfwer  a  letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  anfwer  the  letter's  matter,  how  he 
dares,  being  dar'd. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  !  ftabb'd 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye,  run  through  the  ear 
with  a  love-fong*,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the 
blind  bow-boy's  but-fhaft  -,  and  is  he  a  man  to  encounter 
Tybalt  ? 

Ben,  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats? Oh,  he's  the  cou- 

ragious  captain  of  compliments  •,  he  fights  as  you  fing 
prick-fongs,  keeps  time,  diftance,  and  proportion  •,  refts 
his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bofom  •,  the 
very  butcher  of  a  filk  button,  a  duellift,  a  duellift  ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  firft  houfe,  of  the  firft  and  feeond 
caufe  •,  ah,  the  immortal  pafiado,  the  punto  reverfo,  the, 
hay  ! 

Ben.  The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  lifping,  affected  phan- 

tafies,  thefe  new  tuners  of  accents  : Jefu  !    a  very 

good   blade!   a  very   tall    man  !> a  very  good 

whore  ! Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grand- 
fire,  that  we  fhould  be  thus  afflicted  with  thefe  ftrange 
flies,  thefe  fafhion-mongers,  thefe  pardonnez-moy's,  who 
Hand  fo  much  on  the  new  form  that  they  cannot  fit  at 
eafe  on  the  old  bench.     O,  their  bon9s>  their  bon's !    (i6) 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 
Mer.  Without  his   roe,  like  a  dried  herring.     O  flefh, 
flefh,  how  art  thou  fifhified  ?  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers 

(16)  0,  their  bones  \  their  bones  !  ]   Mercutio  is  here  ridiculing  thofe 
frenchified  fantaftical   Coxcombs  whom   he   calls  pardonnez-moys :  and 
therefore,  I  fufpecl,  here  he  meant  to  write  French  too. 

O,  their  ban's  !  their  hons  ! 
i.e.  How  ridiculous   they  make  themfelves  in  crying  out  Good,  and  be- 
ing in  Ecftafies  with  every  Trifle  :  as  he  has  jull  defcrib'd  them  before, 
..        Jefu  !  a  very  good  blade  !  Sec. 

that 
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that  Petrarch  flowed  in :  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a 
kitchen-wench/,  marry,  (he  had  a  better  love  to  berime 
her:  DJo  a  dowdy,  Cleopatra  a  gipfie,  Helen  and  Hero 
hildings  and  harlots  :  Thisbe  a  grey  eye  or  fo,  but  not  to 
the  purpofe.  Signior  Romeo,  bonjour;  there's  a  French 
falutation  to  your  French  Slop.  You  gave  us  the  counter- 
feit fairly  laft  night. 

Rom,  Good  morrow  to  you  Both:  What  counterfeit 
did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  flip,  Sir,  the  flip:  can  you  not  conceive  ? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  bufinefs  was  great; 
and  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  mine,  a  man  may  drain  courtefy. 

Mer.  That's  as   much  as  to  fay,  fuch  a  cafe  as  vours 
conftrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning,  to  curt'fie. 

Mer.  Thou  haft  mod  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  moft  courteous  expofition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtefie. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower.—— 

Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Mer.  Sure  wit follow  me  this  jeft,  now,  till  thou 

haft  worn  out  thy  pump,  that  when  the  Angle  fole  of  it 
is  worn,  the  jeft  may  remain,  after  the  wearing,  folely-fin- 
gular. 

Rom.  O  fingle-fol'd  jeft, 
Solely  Angular,  for  the  finglenefs  ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  my  wit  faints. 

Rom.  Switch  and  fpurs, 
Switch  and  fpurs,x  or  PJ1  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goofe  chafe,  I  am 
done  :  for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild-goofe  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Was  I 
with  you  there  for  the  goofe  ? 

Rom.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
thou  waft  not  there  for  the  goofe. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jeft. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  fweeting, 
It  is  a  moft  fharp  fawce. 

L  2  Pom. 
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Rom.  And  is  it  not  well-ferv'd  in  to  a  fweet  goofe  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  ftretches  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  ftretch  it  out  for  that  word  broad,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goofe. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better,  than  groaning  for  love? 
Now  thou  art  fociable  ;  now  art  thou  Romeo  \  now  art 
thou  what  thou  art,  by  art,  as  well  as  by  nature  ;  for 
this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  Natural,  that  runs  loll- 
ing up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  flop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  defireft  me  to  flop  in  my  tale,  againft  the 
hair. 

Ben.  Thou  would  ft  elfe  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv'd,  I  would  have  made  it 
fhort ;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale,  and 
meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Enter  Nurfe,  and  Peter  her  Man. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  Geer  :  a  Sayle  !  a  Sayle  ! 

Mer.  Two,  two,  a  Shirt  and  a  Smock. 

Nurfe.  Peter , 

Peter.  Anon  ? 

Nurfe.  My  Fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face  s  for  her  fan's 
the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurfe.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  5Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurfe.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made,  him- 
felf  to  mar. 

Nurfe.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid:  for  himfelf  to  mar* 
quotha?  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where  I  may 
find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  :  but  young  Romeo  will  be  older 
when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when  you  fought 

him: 
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him  :  I  am  the  youngeft  of  that  name,  for  fault  of  a 
worfe. 

Nurfe,  You  fay  well. 

Mer,  Yea,  is  the  worft  well  ? 
Very  well  took,  i' faith,  wifely,  wifely. 

Nurfe,  If  you  be  he,  Sir, 
I  defire  fome  confidence  with  you.     (17^ 

Ben,  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 

Mer,  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd.     So  ho !  — 

Rom.  What  haft  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  Sir,  unlefs  a  hare,  Sir,  in  a  lenten  pye, 
that  is  fomething  dale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  fpent. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar,  is  very  good 

meat  in  Lent. 
But  a  hare,  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  fcore,  when  it 

hoars  ere  it  be  fpent. 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to  dinner 
thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

M*r.  Farewel,  antient  lady : 
Farewel,  lady,  lady,  lady.     [Exeunt  Mercutio,  Benvolio. 

Nurfe.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  what  faucy  merchant  was  this, 
that  was  fo  full  of  his  ropery  ? 

Ram,  A  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  loves  to  hear  himfelf 
talk,  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  will  (land 
to  in  a  month. 

(17)  /  defire  fome  Confidence  'with  You. 

Ben.  She  w*// invite  him  to  fome  Supper.]  Mr.  Ronve  firft  fpoil'd  the 
Joak  of  the  Second  Line  in  his  Editions,  and  Mr.  Pope  is  generally  faith- 
ful to  his  Foot-iteps.  All  the  genuine  Copies  read,  as  I  have  reftor'd 
to  the  Text ; 

She  will  indite  him  to  fome  Supper. 
Benvolio,  hearing  the  Nurfe  knock  one  Word  out  of  joint,  humouroufly  is 
refolvd  he  will  corrupt  another  in  Imitation  01  her.     Both  the  Corrup- 
tions are  ufed  by  our  Author  in  other  pans  of  his  Works. 

Quick.    j>  and  I  *will  tell  your  Woijbip   more  of  the  Wart;  the 

next  Time  nx>e  ba<ve  confidence,  and  of  other  Wooers. 

Merry  Wives,  &c *■ 
Dogb.  Marry,  Sir,   I  would  have  fome  confidence  nxith  You,  that  de- 
cerns you  nearly.  Much  Ado,   &c. 
Quick.   >              and  he  is  indited  to  Dinner  to  the  LubbarV  head,  C5V. 

2  Henry  IV  • 
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Nurfe.  An  a  fpcak  any  thing  againft  me,  I'll  take  him 
down  an  he  were  luftier  than  he  is,  and  twenty  fuch  Jacks : 
and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  thofe  that  mall.  Scurvy  knave, 
I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills  -,  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates. 
And  thou  muft  (land  by  too,  and  fuffer  every  knave  to 
ufe  me  at  his  pleafure  ?  [To  her  man. 

Pet.  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure  :  if  I  had,  my 
weapon  mould  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you.  I 
dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man,  if  I  fee  occafion  in  a 
good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  fide. 

Nurfe.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fo  vext,  that  every  pare 

about  me  quivers Scurvy  knave!  Pray  you,  Sir,  a 

word :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bid  me  enquire 
you  out  •,  what  fhe  bid  me  fay,  I  will  keep  to  my  ielf : 
but  flrft  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  mould  lead  her  into  a  fool's 
paradife,  as  they  fay,  it  were  a  very  grofs  kind  of  beha- 
viour, as  they  fay,  for  the  gentlewoman  is  young  •,  and 
therefore  if  you  mould  deal  double  with  her,  truly,  it  were 
an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very 
weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  miftrefs,  I  proteft 
unto  thee 

Nurfe.  Good  heart,  and,  i'faith,  I  will  tell  her  as  much  : 
Lord,  lord,  me  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wile  thou  tell  her,   nurfe?  thou  doft  not 

mark  me. 

Nurfe.  I  will  tell  her,  Sir,  that  you  do  proteft  j  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentleman  like  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to  flirift  this 
afternoon ; 

And  there  fhe  mail  at  friar  Lawrence''  Cell 
Be  fhriv'd  and  married  :  here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  No,  truly,  Sir,  not  a  penny, 

Rom.  Go  to,  I  fay,  you  mall. 

Nurfe.  This  afternoon,  Sir  ?  well,  fhe  mail  be  there. 

Rom.  And  flay,  good  nurfe,  behind  the  abby-wall : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  mall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords,   made  like  a  tackled  ftair, 
Which  jcb  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Muft  be  my  convoy  in  the  fecret  night. 

Farewel, 
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Farewel,  be  trufty,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains. 

Nurfe.  Now,  God  in  heav'n  blefs  thee !  hark  you,  Sir. 

Rom.  What  fayed  thou,  my  dear  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  did  you  ne'er  hear  fay, 
Two  may  keep  counfel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee,  my  man's  as  true  as  fteel. 

Nurfe.  Well,  Sir,    my   miftrefs  is  the  fweeteft   lady ; 

lord,  lord,  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing O,  — - 

there  is  a  noble  man  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain 
lay  knife  aboard  *,  but  fhe,  good  foul,  had  as  lieve  fee  a 
toad,  a  very  toad,  as  fee  him:  I  anger  her  fometimes, 
and  tell  her,  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man  ;  but  I'll 
warrant  you,  when  I  fay  fo,  fhe  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout 
in  the  verfal  world.  Doth  not  rofemary  and  Romeo  begin 
both  with  a  letter  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  nurfe,  what  of  that?  both  with  an  R.  (18) 

Nurfe.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name.    R.  is  for 

(1 8)  Rom.  Ay,  Nurfe,  what  of  That  ?  Both  with  an  R. 
Nurfe.  Ah  mocker  !  that's  the  Dogs  Name.  R.  is  for  the  no,  /  know  it 
begins  with  no  other  Letter, ]  I  believe,  I  have  rectified  this  odd  Stuff; 
but  it  is  a  little  mortifying,  that  the  Senfe,  when  'tis  found  out,  mould 
hardly  be  worth  the  pains  of  retrieving  it.  The  Nurfe  is  reprefented  as  a 
prating  filly  Creature  ;  She  fays,  She  will  tell  Romeo  a  good  Joak  about 
his  Miflrefs,  and  asks  him,  whether  Ro/emary  and  Romeo  do  not  begin 
Both  with  a  Letter  :  He  fays,  Yes,  an  R.  She,  who,  we  mull  fuppofe, 
could  not  read,  thought  he  had  mock'd  her,  and  fays,  No,  fure,  I  know 
better:  our  Dog's  name  is  R.  Yours  begins  with  another  Letter.  This 
is  natural  enough,  and  very  much  in  Character  for  this  infipid,  prating 
Creature.  R  put  her  in  Mind  of  that  Sound  which  is  made  by  Dogs 
when  they  fnarl :  and  therefore,  I  prefume,  fhe  fays,  that  is  the  Dog's 
Name.  A  Quotation  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchemift  will  clear  up  this  Al^ 
lufion. 

■  He  fh all  have  a  Bell,  that's  Abel ; 

And,  by  it,  Jianding  One  whofe  Name  is  D 

In  a  vug  Gown  ;  there* s  D  and  rug,   that's  Drug  ; 

And  right  anenji  him  a  dbg  fnarling, -■  ■■  ■  err  ; 

There's  Drugger,  Abel  Drugger.  — —  Mr,  Warburtzn. 

B.  Jonfon  again,  in  defcribing  the  Sound  of  the  Letters,  in  his  Englijh 

Grammar,  lays,  R  is  the  Dog'a  Letter,  and  hirretb  in  the  Sound.     For 

this  Reafon  Perjius,    the   Sat. r  it:,  callM  it   Litcra   carina:   • becaufe 

the  trembling  Vibration  of  the  Tongue  in  pronouncing  it  imitates  the 
Snarling  of  a  Dog.     $>ubd  fremuIA  lingua  <vi6rationey  Canurn,  ouum  riiv 
guntur,  fonum  imiiari  videatur,  fays  Rob.  Stephens. 
Irritata  Canis  quod  RR  quamflurima  dicat. 

Lucillius, 
L  4  Thee  ? 
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Thee  ?  No  •,  I  know,  it  begins  with  another  letter  ;  and 
fhe  hath  the  prettieft  fententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rofe- 
mary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady —  [Exit  Romeo. 

Nurfe.  Ay,  a  thoufand  times.     Peter,  — 

Pet.  Anon? 

Nurfe,  Take  my  fan,  and  go  before.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  CapuletV  Houfe. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul. HpHE  clock  ftruck  nine,    when  I  did  fend  the 

Jl  nurfe  : 

In  half  an  hour  fhe  promis'd  to  return. 

Perchance,  fhe  cannot  meet  him Tha^s  not  fo  ■   ■« 

Oh,  fhe  is  lame  :  love's  heralds  mould  be  thoughts. 

Which  ten  times  falter  glide  than  the  fun- beams, 

Driving  back  fhadows  over  Jowring  hills. 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinion3d  doves  draw  love* 

And  therefore  hath  the  wind-fwifr.  Cupid  wings. 

Now  is  the  Sun  upon  the  high m oft  hill 

Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  trom  nine  'till  twelve  \ 

Is  three  long  hours and  yet  fhe  is  npt  come  * 

Had  fhe  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 

She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fweet  love,  >• 

And  his  to  me  \ 

Enter  Nurfe,  with  Peter. 

O  God,  fhe  comes.     O  honey  Nurfe,  what  news? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him  ?  fend  thy  man  away. 

Nurfe.  Peter,  ftay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good  fweet  nurfe, 

O  lord,  why  look5 ft  thou  fad  ? 

Tho'  News  be  fad,   yet  tell  them  merrily  : 

If  good,  thou  fhame'fl  the  Mufick  of  fweet  News, 

By  playing  't  to  me  with  fo  fowre  a  Face. 

Nurfe,  I  am  a  weary,  let  me  reft  a  while , 
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Fy,  how  my  bones  ake,  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had  ? 

Jul  I  would,   thou  hadft  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news: 

Nay,  come,   I  pray  thee,  fpeak Good,  good  nurfe, 

fpeak. 

Nurfe.  Jefu  !  what  hade  ?  Can  you  not  flay  a  while  ? 
Do  you  not  fee,  that  I  am  out  of  Breath  ? 

Jul  How  art  thou  out  of  Breath,    when  thou  haft 
breath 
To  fay  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  Breath  ? 
Th'  Excufe,  that  thou  daft  make  in  this  delay, 
Is  longer  than  the  Tale  thou  doft  excufe. 
Is  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  anfwer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance  : 
Let  me  be  fatisfied,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurfe.  Well,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice  ;  you 
know  not  how  to  chufe  a  man:  Romeo!  no,  not  he; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  legs  ex- 
cel all  mens  •,  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  bo-dy, 
tho'  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they  are  paft  com- 
pare.    He  is  not  the  flower  ofcourtefie,  but,  I  warrant 

him,  as  gentle  as  a  Lamb Go  thy  ways,    wench, 

ferve  God What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul  No,  no but  all  this  did  I  know  before: 

What  fays  he  of  our  marriage?  what  of  that? 

Nurfe,  Lord,  how  my  head  akes  !  what  a  head  have  I? 
It  beats,  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 

My  back,   o'  th'  other  fide O  my  back,  my  back: 

Befhrew  your  heart,  for  fending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul  I'faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  fo  ill. 
Sweet,  fwect,  fweet  nurfe,  tell  me  what  fays  my  love  ? 

Nurfe.  Your  love  fays  Hke  an  honeft  gentleman, 
And  a*courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handfome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous where  is  your  mother? 

Jul  Where  is  my  mother?  — why,  (lie  is  within  \ 
Where  mould  (lie  be  ?  how  odly  thou  reply'ft  ! 
Tour  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman: 
Where  is  your  mother  ? 

Nurfe.  O,  God's  lady  dear, 
Are  you  fo  hot?  marry  come  up,  I  trow, 

Is 
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Is  this  the  pouitis  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Hence-forward  do  your  meffages  your  feJf. 

Jul.  Here's  fuch  a  coil ;  come,  what  fays  Romeo  ? 

Nurje.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  fhrift  to  day  ? 

Jul.  I  have. 

Nurfe.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Lawrence*  cell, 
There  flays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  ftraight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church,  I  muft  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Muft  climb  a  bird's  neft  foon,  when  it  is  dark. 
I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
Bjt  you  (hall  bear  the  burthen  foon  at  night. 
Go,   l'Jl  to  dinner,  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  His  to  high  fortune  j honeft  nurfe,  farewel. 

/  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Monaftery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Romeo. 

FrL  (T^  O  fmile  the  heav'ns  upon  this  holy  act, 
v3  That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  forrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  th'  exchange  of  joy, 
That  one  fhort  minute  gives  me  in  her  fight : 
Do  thou  but  clofe  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

FrL  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,, 
And  in  their  triumph  die  •,  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  meet,  confume.     The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufnefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite ', 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo  : 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Here  comes  the  lady.    O,   fo  light  a  foot 

Will 
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Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint ; 
A  lover  may  beftride  the  gofTamour, 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  fummer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall,  fo  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghoftly  Confeflbr. 

Fru  Romeo  fhall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  elfe  are  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.  Ah  !  Juliet ,  if  the  meafure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heapt  like  mine,  and  that  thy  fkill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air  •,  and  let  rich  mufick's  tongue 
Unfold  th'  imagin'd  happinefs,  that  Both 
Receive  in  either,  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,   more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars,  that  can  count  their  worth  ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  fuch  excefs, 
I  cannot  fum  up  one  half  of  my  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  fhort 
work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  (hall  not  ftay  alone, 
'Till  Holy  Church  incorp'rate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE,   ^Street. 
Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  and  ferv  ants. 

Benvolio. 

Pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire ; 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad  ; 
And,    if  we   meet,    we  fhall   not   'fcape   a 

brawl  ; 
For  now  thefe  hot  days  is  the  mad  blood 
ftirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofe  fellows,  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  fword  up- 
on the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no  need  of  thee  : 
and,  by  the  operation  of  the  fecond  cup,  draws  it  on  the 
Drawer,  when  indeed  there  is  no  need. 
Ben.  Am  I  like  fuch  a  fellow  ? 

Mer.  Come,    come,    thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood  as  any  in  Italy  \  and  as  foon  mov'd  to  be  moody, 
and  as  foon  moody  to  be  mov'd. 
Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  fuch,  we  fhould  have 
none  fhortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou  !  why 
thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a 
hair  lefs  in  his  beard,  than  thou  haft :  thou  wilt  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  thou  haft  hafcl  eyes  •,  what  eye,  but  fuch  an 
eye,  would  fpy  out  fuch  a  quarrel  ?  thy  head  is  as  full  of 
quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  *,  and  yet  thy. head 
hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  eg-*,  for  quarrelling  :  thou 

3  halt 
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haft  quarrell'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  ftreet,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  afleep  in  the 
Sun.  Didfl  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing 
his  new  doublet  before  Eafter  ?  with  another,  for  tying 
his  new  fhoes  with  old  ribband  ?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor 
me  for  quarrelling ! 

Ben.  If  I  were  fo  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man 
mould  buy  the  fee  fimple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-fimple  ?  O  fimple  ! 

< 

.  Enter  Tybalt,  Petruchio,  and  others. 

Bent  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mir.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Follow  me  clofe,  for  I  will  fpeak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good-den,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  couple  it 
with  fomething,  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

'Tyb.  You  (hall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  Sir,  if  you 
will  give  me  occafion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without  giv- 
ing? 

Tyb.  Mercutio^  thou  confort'ft  with  Romeo 

Mer.  Confort !  what  doft  thou  make  us  minftrels  !  if 
thou  make  minftrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  but  dif- 
cords :  here's  my  fiddleftick  *,  here's  That,  fhall  make 
you  dance.     Zounds  !  confort ! 

[Laying  his- band  on  his  /word. 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  unto  fome  private  place, 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  cKc  depart  i  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Mens  eyes  were  made  to   look,  and  let  them 
'       t  gaze, 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  Sir,  here  comes  my 

man. 
Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  Sir,  if  he  Wear  your  livery : 

Marry, 
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Marry,  go  firlt  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower  ; 
Your  Worfhip  in  that  fenfe  may  call  him  man. 

Tyb.  Romeo,  the  love,  I  bear  thee,  can  afford     (19J 
No  better  term  than  this,  thou  art  a  villain.  - 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 
To  fuch  a  Greeting :  villain  I  am  none, 
Therefore,   farewel  ;  I  fee,  thou  know'ft  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  (hall  not  excufe  the  Injuries 
That  thou  haft  done  me,  therefore  turn  and  draw, 

Rom.  I  do  proteft,  I  never  injur'd  thee, 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife ; 
'Till  thou  (halt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love. 
And  fo,  good  Capulet,  (whofe  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own,)  be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  difhonourable,  vile  fubmifiion ! 
Ah !  la  Stoccata  carries  it  away.     (20) 
Tybalt  1  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  wouldft  thou  have  with  me? 

Mer.  Good  King  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of  your  nine 
lives,  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal ;  and  as  you  fhall 
ufe  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  reft  of  the  eight.  Will 
you  pluck  your  Sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears  ? 
Make  hafte,  left  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

(19)  Romeo,  the  Hate  I  hear  thee  can  afford 

No  better  Term  than  this,]  This  is  only  Mr.  Pope's  Sophiftication  of  the 
Text.     All  the  Copies  in  general,  that  I  have  feen,  read, 

Romeo,  the  Love  /  bear  thee,  Sec. 
Why  then  this  Change  ?  Is  Mr.  Pope  really  fo  great  a  Poet,  and  does 
not  know,  that  the  Love  here  ftands  for  the  little  or  no  Love,  the  Hate  in 
effect  ?  Is  it  not  frequent  in  Poetry  to  exprefs  Things  by  their  Contraries ; 
to  ufe  promife  inflead  of  threaten,  and  threaten  inftead  of  promife  ?  1*11 
quote  an  Inilance  from  Virgil,  becaufe  Serviuis  Comment  on  it  explains 
the  Practice  of  this  Figure. 

1  Cif  Me,  forsji  qua  tulijjet, 

Si  patrios  unquam  remeaffem  viclor  ad  Argos, 
Profnifi  ultorem,  &  verbis  odia  afpera  .?no<vi. 
Promifi.]    Pro  minatus  fum,  per  Contrarium  dixit :  quia  minamur  mala, 
promittimus  bona.     Sic  autem  Horatius  contra  ; 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  &  prasclara  minantis,  i.  e.  promittentis. 

(20)  Alia  Stucatbo.~\  This  fmells  a  little  tooiank  of"  Barbarifm  for  Mer- 
eutio,  who  is  no  ignorant  Fellow,  but  underftood  at  leaft  his  own  Country 
Language.    Stoccata  is  the  Italian  Word  for  a  certain  Pal?  in  Fencing. 

Tvb. 
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Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  Sir,  your  pafTado.      [Mer.  an d  Tyb.  fight. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio —  beat  down  their  weapons  — 

Gentlemen for  fhame,  forbear  this  outrage 

ffybalt  —  Mercutlo  —  the  Prince  exprefly  hath 

Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  ftreets. 

Hold,  Tybalt  —  good  Mercutio.  [Exit  Tybalt, 

Mer.  I  am  hurt 

A  plague  of  both  the  houfes !  I  am  fped : 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt? 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  fcratch,  a  fcratch ;  marry,  'tis  enough. 
Where  is  my  page  ?  go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon. 

Rom.  Courage,  man,  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  fo  deep  as  a  well,  nor  fo  wide  as  a 
church-door,  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  ferve:  ask  for  me  to 
morrow,  and  you  mail  find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am  pep- 
per'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world :  a  plague  of  both  your 
houfes !  What  ?  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  moufe,  a  cat,  to  fcratch 
a  man  to  death?  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that 
fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetick  ?  why  the  devil  came 
you  between  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm, 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  beft. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  fome  houfe,  Benvolio^ 
Or  I  fliall  faint ;  a  plague  o'both  your  houfes  ! 
They  have  made  worms-meat  of  me, 
I  have  it,  and  foundly  too.     Plague  o'  your  houfes  ! 

[Exe.  Mer.  Ben, 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  allie, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  ftain'd 
With  Tybalt's  (lander  ;  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  coufin  :  O  fweet  Juliet  9 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  rriy  temper  foftned  valour's  fteeh 

Enter  Benvolio, 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio'%  dead  ; 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds9 

Which 
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Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  does  de- 
pend •, 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  muft  end* 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive  ?  in  Triumph  ?  and  McycuUo  (lain  ? 
Away  to  heav'n  refpedtive  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'ft  me  ;  for  Mercutio9's  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company : 
Or  thou  or  I,  or  both,  muft  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didft  confort  him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  (hall  determine  that. 

[They fight,  Tybalt /«/&, 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone : 

The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  (lain 

Stand  not  amaz'd  -,  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken :  hence,  be  gone,  away. 

Rom.  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool. 

Ben.  Why  doll  thou  ftay  ?  [Exit  Romeo. 

Enter  Citizens. 

Cit.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'd  Mercutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murtherer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lyes  that  Tybalt. 

Cit.  Up,  Sir,  go  with  me : 
I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  Montague,  Capulet,  their  wives,  &c. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  Prince,  I  can  difcover  all 
Th'  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl  : 
There  lies  the  man  (lain  by  young  Ro?neo9 
That  (lew  thy  kinfman  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap. 
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La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  coulin  !  O  my  brother's  child  I — » 
Unhappy  fight !  alas,  the  blood  is  fpill'd 

Of  my  dear  kinfman Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 

For  blood  of  ours,  (bed  blood  of  Montague. 

Prin.  Benvolw,  who  began  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt  here  (lain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did  flay : 
Romeo,  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  difpleafure  :  all  this  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd, 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  fpleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace  -,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  fteel  at  bold  Mercutio's  bread  ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 
And  with  a  martial  fcorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  afide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whofe  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 

Hold,  friends  !  friends,  part !  and,  fwifter  than  his  tongue, 
His  agil  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rufhes;  underneath  whofe  arm 
An  envious  thruft  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  flout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  ; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo,  \ 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge, 
And  to't  they  go  like  lightning :  for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  flout  Tybalt  (lain  ; 
And  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  to  fly : 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Montague^ 
Afre&ion  makes  him  falfe,  he  fpeaks  not  true. 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  ftrife, 
And  all  thofe  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
I  beg  for  juftice,  which  thou,  Prince,  muftgive* 
Romeo  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  muft  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Mercutio  \ 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe. 

La.  Mont.  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercutioy%  friend ', 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  Ihould  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Vol.  VII.  M  Prin. 
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Print.  And  for  that  offence, 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence: 
I  have  an  intereft  in  your  hearts  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lye  a  bleeding  ; 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  fo  flrong  a  fine, 
That  you  fhall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  fhall  purchafe  out  abufes  ; 
Therefore  ufe  none ;  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte, 
Elfe,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft.     (21) 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
"  Mercy  but  murthers,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill." 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE   changes  to  an  Apartment  in  Capulet'j 

Houfe. 

Enter  Juliet  alone. 

Jul.  f^\  A  L  L  O  P  apace,  you  fiery -footed  deeds, 

Vj  Tow'rds  Phxbui*  manfion  ;  fuch  a  waggoner, 
As  Phaeton,  would  whip  you  to  the  weft, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  night,     (22) 
Thatlh'  Run  away 's  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Romeo 

Leap 

(21)  Elfe,  when  he  is  found,  that  hour  is  his  lafl.~\  It  is  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Pope  Ihould  retort  the  Want  of  Ear  upon  any  body,  and  pafs  fuch  an 
inharmonious  unfcanning  Verfe  in  his  own  Ear :  a  Verfe,  that  cannot  run 
off  from  the  Tongue  with  any  Cadence  of  Mufick,  the  fhort  and  long  Syl- 
lables Hand  fo  perverfely.     We  inuft  read, 

Elfe,  <when  he's  found,  that  Hour  is  his  lajl. 
Every  diligent  and  knowing  Reader  of  our  Poet  muft  have  obferv*d, 
that  Hour  and  Tire  are  almoft  perpetually  diffyllables  in  the  pronunciation 
and  Scanfion  of  his  Verfes. 

(22)  Spread  thy  clofe  Curtain,  Jove-performing  Night, 

lhat  runaways   Eyes  may  wink ;]    What  Runaways  are  thefe,  whole 
Eyes  Juliet  is  wifhing  to  have  itopt?  Macbeth,    we  may   remember, 
makes  an  Invocation  to  Night,  much  in  the  fame  Strain : 
■  Come,  feeling  Night, 

Scarf  up  the  tender  Eye  of  pi tifull  day,  &c. 
So  Juliet  here  would  have  Night's  Darknefs  obfeure  the  great  Eye  of 
the  Day,  the  Sun ;  whom  confidering  in  a  poetical  Light  as  Phoebus, 

drawn 
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Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalkt  of  and  unfeen. 

Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  am'rous  rites 

By  their  qwn  beauties:  or  if  love  be  blind, 

It  bed  agrees  with  night.     Come,   civil  night, 

Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black, 

And  learn  me  how  to  lofe  a  winning  match, 

Plaid  for  a  pair  of  ftainlefs  maidenheads. 

Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  baiting  in  my  cheeks, 

With  thy  black  mantle  •,  'till  ftrange  love,  grown  bold, 

Thinks  true  love  acted,  fimple  modefty. 

Come,  night,  come,  Ro?neo !  come,  thou  day  in  night ! 

For  thou  wilt  lye  upon  the  wings  of  night, 

Whiter  than  fnow  upon  a  raven's  back  : 

Come,  gentle  night  *,  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night ! 

Give  me  my  Ro?neo,  and,  when  he  fhall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  flars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav'n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  (hall  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifh  fun. 

O,  I  have  bought  the  manfion  of  a  love, 

But  not  poffefs'd  it ;  and  though  I  am  fold, 

Not  yet  enjoy'd  •,  fo  tedious  is  this  day, 

As  is  the  night  before  fome  feltival, 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 

And  may  not  wear  them.     O,    here  comes  my  nurfe ! 

Enter  Nurfe  with  cords. 

And  me  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue,  thatfpeaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  fpeaks  heav'nly  eloquence ; 
Now,  nurfe,  what  news?  what  haft  thou  there? 
The  cords  that  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

Jul.  Ay  me,  what  news  ? 
Why  doft  thou  wring  thy  hands  ? 

Nurfe.  Ah  welladay,   he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead ! 

drawn  in  his  Carr  with  fiery-footed  Steeds,  and  pojiing  thro*  the  Heav*ns, 
She  very  properly  calU  him,  with  regard  to  the  Swiftnefs  of  his  Courfe, 
the  Runaway.  In  the  like  Manner  our  Poet  fpeaks  of  the  Night,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

For  the  clofe  Night  doth  flay  the  Runaway,  Mr.  Warburton. 
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We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone.  ■ 

Alack,  the  day  !  he's  gone,  he's  kilFd,  he's  dead. 

Jul.  Can  heaven  befo  envious? 
Nurfe.  Romeo  can, 
Though  heav'n  cannot.     O  Romeo  !  Romeo! 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it,  Romeo  ? 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment  me  thus  ? 
This  torture  fhould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  (lain  himfelf  ?  fay  thou  but,  I ; 
And  that  bare  vowel,  I,  fhall  poifon  more     (23) 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 

Nurfe.  I  faw  the  wound,  I  faw  it  with  mine  eyes, 
(God  fave  the  mark, )  here  on  his  manly  bread. 
A  piteous  coarfe,   a  bloody  piteous  coarfe  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  afhes,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood  •,  I  fwooned  at  the  fight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart ! poor  bankrupt,  break 

at  once  1 
To  prifon,  eyes!  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ; 
Vile  earth  to  earth  refign,  end  motion  here, 
And  thou  and  Romeo  prefs  one  heavy  bier  ! 

Nurfe.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,   the  beft  friend  I  had: 
O  courteous  Tybalt,  honed  gentleman, 
That  ever  I  mould  live  to  fee  thee  dead  ! 

Jul.  What  dorm  is  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary  i 
Is  Romeo  flaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  coufin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Then  let  the  trumpet  found  the  general  Doom, 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurfe.  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banifhed, 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banifhed. 

Jul.  O  God!  did  Romeo's  hand  died  Tybalt's  blood? 

(23)  And  that  bare  Vowel,  ay,  Jballpoyfon  more 

*Tban  the  death-dartbtg  Eye  of  Cockatrice.]  I  queftion  much,  whether  the 
Grammarians  will  take  this  hew  Vowel  on  Truft  from  Mr.  Pope,  without 
fufpe&ing  k  rather  for  a  Dyphthong.  In  fhort,  we  muft  reftore  the  Spell- 
ing of  the  Old  Books,  or  We  lofe  the  Poet's  Conceit.  At  his  Time  of 
day,  the  affirmative  Adverb  Ay  was  generally  written,  /;  and  by  this 
means  it  both  becomes  a  Vowel,  and  anfwers  in  Sound  to  Eye,  upon 
which  the  Conceit  turns  in  the  Second  Line. 

Nurfe 
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Nurfe.  It  did,  it  did,    alas,  the  day  !  it  did. 

Jul.  O  ferpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowring  face, 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  (o  fair  a  cave? 
Beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical ! 

Dove-feather'd  raven  !   Wolvifh-rav'ning  Lamb !     (24) 
Defpifed  fubftance  of  divinetf.  fhow  ! 
Juft  oppofite  to  what  thou  juftly  feem'ft, 
A  damned  Saint,  an  honourable  villain  ! 
O  nature  !   what  hadft  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didft  bower  the  Spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  Paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefh  ? 
Was  ever  book  containing  fuch  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O  that  deceit  fhould  dwell 
In  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

Nurfe.  There's  no  trull, 
No  faith,  no  honefty  in  men  ;  all  perjur'd  ; 
All,  all  forfworn  ;  all  naught ;  and  all  diiTemblers. 
Ah,  where's  my  man?  give  me  fome  Aqua  vita:  — 
Thefe  griefs,  thefe  woes,  thefe  forrows  make  me  old ! 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  I 
j     Jul.  Blifter'd  be  thy  tongue, 
For  fuch  a  wifh  !  he  was  not  born  to  fhame  ; 
Upon  his  brow  fhame  is  afham'd  to  fit : 
;  For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown' d 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beaft  was  I  to  chide  him  fo  ? 

Nurfe.  Will  you  fpeak  well  of  him  that  kilPd  your 
coulin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  fpeak  ill  of  him,  that  is  my  husband? 

(24)   Ravenous  Dove,  feathered  Raven, 

Wolvijb  ravening  Lamb.]  This  paflage  Mr.  Pope  has  thrown  out  of  the 
Text,  partly,  I  prefume,  becaufe  thefe  two  noble  Hemijlicbs  are,  indeed., 
inharmonious :  [but  chiefly,  becaufe  they  are  obfeure  and  unintelligible 
at  the  firft  View.]  But  is  there  no  fuch  Thing  as  a  Crutch  for  a  labour- 
ing, halting,  Verfe  ?  1*11  venture  to  reftore  to  the  Poet  a  Line  that  was 
certainly  his,  that  is  in  his  own  Mode  of  Thinking,  and  truly  worthy  of 
him.  The  firft  word,  ravenous,  I  have  no  Doubt,  was  blunderingly 
coined  out  of  Raven  and  ravening,  which  follow  ;  and  if  we  only  throw 
it  out,  we  gain  at  once  an  harmonious  Verfe,  and  a  proper  Contrail  of 
Epithets  and  Images. 

Dove-feather' d  Raven  !  Wolvijh-r availing  Lamb  \ 
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Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  (hall  fmooth  thy  name, 

When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it! 

But  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 

That  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband. 

Back,  foolifh  tears,  back  to  your  native  fpring  •, 

Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 

Which  you,    miftaking,   offer  up  to  joy. 

My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  (lain  ; 

And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  kill'd  my  husband  ; 

All  this  is  comfort  ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 

Some  word  there  was,  worier  than  Tybalt's  death, 

That  murther'd  me  •,  I  would  forget  it,  fain  i 

But,  oh  !  it  preffes  to  my  memory, 

Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  finners  minds  i 

Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banijhed! 

That  banijhed,  that  one  word  banjied, 

Hath  (lain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts :  Tybalt's  death 

Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 

Or  if  fowV  woe  delights  in  fellowfhip, 

And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, 

Why  follow'd  not,  when  fhe  laid  Tybalt's  dead, 

Thy  Father  or  thy  Mother,  nay,  or  both  ? 

But  with  a  rear- ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Romeo  is  banijhed to  ipeak  that  word, 

Is,  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  flain,  all  dead  ! Romeo  is  banijhed! 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound, 

In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  found. 

Where  is  my  lather,  and  my  mother,  nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  coarfe. 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.  Wafh  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine  (hall  be 

fpent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  baniftiment. 
Take  up  thofe  Cords  •>  —  poor  Ropes,  you  are  beguil'd  ; 
Both  You  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd. 
He  made  You  for  a  high  way  to  my  Bed  : 
But  I,  a  Maid,  dye  Maiden  widowed. 
Come,  Cord  ;  come,    Nurfe  ;  I'll  to  my  wedding  Bed  : 
And  Death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  Maidenhead  ! 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  Hie  to  your  chamber,  I'll  6nd  Romeo 
To  comfort  you.     I  wot  well,  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  him,  he  is  hid  at  Laurence*  cell. 

Jul.  O  find  him,  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come,  to  take  this  laft  farewel. 

[Exeunt* 

* 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Monajlery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Romeo. 

Fri-Xy  OMEO,  come  forth;  come  forth,  tfyou  fearful 
X\         man ; 

Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  Prince's  doom  ? 
What  forrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 
Is  my  dear  fon  with  fuch  fow'r  company. 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  lefs  than  dooms-day  is  the  Prince's  doom  ? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vanifh'd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banifhment. 

Rom.  Ha,  banifhment !  be  merciful,  fay,  death  5 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death.     Do  not  fay,  banifhment. 

Fri.  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  banifhed  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls, 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  it  kW. 
Hence  banifhed,  is  banifh'd  from  the  world  ; 
And  world -exil'd,  is  death.     That  banifhed 
Is  death  mif-term'd  :  calling  death  banifhment, 
Thou  cut'ft  my  head  off  with  a  golden  ax, 
And  fmil'ft  upon  the  ftroak  that  murthers  me, 

Fri.  O  deadly  fin  !  O  rude  unthankfulnefs  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  •,  but  the  kind  Prince, 
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Taking  thy  part,  har,h  rufht  afide  the  law, 

And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banifhment. 

This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  feed  it  not. 

Rom.  *Tis  torture,  and  not  mtrcy  :  heav'n  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives  ♦,  and  every  cat  and  dog 
And  little  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lives  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her  ; 
But  Romeo  may  not.     More  validity, 
More  honourable  (late,  more  courtfhip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  they  may  feize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  Ileal  immortal  ble (Tings  from  her  lips  •, 
(Which  even  in  pure  and  veftal  modefty 
Still  blufh,  as  thinking  their  own  kiffes  fin.) 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  muft  fly  ; 
(And  fay'ft  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death?) 
But  Romeo  may  not  i  —  he  is  banimed. 
Hadft  thou  no_  Poifon  mixt,  no  (harp-ground  knife, 
No  fudden  mean  of  death,  tho'  ne'er  fo  mean, 
But  banifhed  to  kill  me  ?  banifhed  ? 
O  Friar,  the  Damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  haft  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  Divine,  a  ghollly  Confeflbr, 
A  fin-abfolver,  and  my  friend  profeft, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word,  bani(hment  ? 

Fri.  Fond  mad  man,  hear  me  fpeak.  •* — - 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  fpeak  again  of  banifhment. 

Fri.  Pll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word, 
Adverfity's  fweet  milk,  philofophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  tho*  thou  art  banimed. 

Rom.  Yet,  banimed  ?  hang  up  philofophy : 
Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Difplant  a  town,  reverfe  a  Prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more 

Fri.  O,  then  I  fee  that  mad  men  have  no  ears. 

Rom.  How  fhould  they,  when  that  wife  men  have  no 
eyes? 

Fri.  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  eftate. 

Rom.  Thou  canft  not  fpeak  of  what  thou  doft  not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 

An 
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An  hour  but  married,.  Tybalt  murthered, 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  me  banifhed  ; 
Then  might'ft  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ft  thou  tear  thy 

hair, 
And  fell  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[Throwing  himfelf  on  the  ground. 
Fri,  Arife,  one  knocks  -y  good  Romeo,  hide  thy  fclf. 

[Knock  within,, 
Rom.  Not  1,  unlefs  the  breath  of  heartfick  Groans, 
Mift-like,  infold  me  from  the  Search  of  Eyes.        [Knock, 
Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock  !  —  (who's  there  ?)  —  Ro- 
meo, arife. 

Thou  wilt  be  taken ((lay  a  while)  >       ■  {land  up  ; 

[Knocks, 

Run  to  my  Study  —  (By  and  by) » God's  will ! 

What  willfulnefs  is  this  ? I  come,  I  come.        [Knock, 

Who  knocks  fo  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's  your 
will  ? 
Nurfe.  [Within.]  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  (hall  know 
my  errand: 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 
Fri.  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  O  holy  Friar,  oh,  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord?  where's  Romeo? 

Fri.  There,  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurfe.  O  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs'  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe,  O  woful  fympathy  ! 
Piteous  predicament !  even  fo  lies  fhe, 
Blubb'ring  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. 

Stand  up,  (land  up  •, Stand,  an  you  be  a  Man  : 

For  Juliet's  Sake,  for  her  Sake,  rife  and  (land. 
Why  mould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  oh! 

Rom.  Nurfe ! 

Nurfe.  Ah  Sir  ?  ah  Sir !  — —  Death  is  the  end  of  all5, 

Rom.  Speak'fl  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  not  (he  think  me  an  old  murtherer, 
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Now  I  have  ftain'd  the  child-hood  of  our  joy 
With  blood,  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  (he  ?  and  how  does  fhe  ?  and  what  fays 
My  conceal*d  lady  to  our  cancelPd  love  ? 

Nurfe.  O,  (he  fays  nothing,  Sir  •,  but  weeps  and  weeps. 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  and  then  ftarts  up, 
And  Tybalt  cries,  and  then  on  Romeo  calls, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murther  her,  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
Murther'd  her  kinfman.  —  Tell  me,  Friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  teil  me,  that  I  may  fack 
The  hateful  manfion.  [Drawing  bis  Sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  defperate  hand  : 
Thy  tears  are  womanifh,  thy  wild  acts  denote 
Th'  unreafonable  fury  of  a  bead. 
Unfeemly  Woman  in  a  feeming  Man  ! 
And  ill-befeeming  Bead  in  feeming  Both! 
Thou  haft  amaz'd  me.     By  my  holy  Order, 
I  thought  thy  difpofition  better  temper'd. 
Haft  thou  (lain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  flay  thy  felf ? 
And  flay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  Life  lives, 
By  doing  damned  Hate  upon  thy  felf? 
Why  rail'ft  thou  on  thy  Birth,  the  Heav'n,  and  Earth, 
Since  Birth,  and  Heav'n,  and  Earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  Thou  at  once  would'ft  lofe  ? 
Fie !  fie  !  thou  (ham'ft  thy  Shape,  thy  Love,  thy  Wit, 
Which,  like  an  Ufurer,   abound'ft  in  all, 
And  ufeft  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed, 
Which  (hould  bedeck  thy  Shape,  thy  Love,  thy  Wit. 
Thy  noble  Shape  is  but  a  Form  of  Wax, 
Digrefling  from  the  Valour  of  a  Man  ; 
Thy  dear  Love  fworn,  but  hollow  Perjury, 
Killing  that  Love,  which  thou  haft  vow'd  to  cherifh. 
Thy  Wit,  that  Ornament  to  Shape  and  Love, 
Mif-(hapen  in  the  Conduct  of  them  Both, 
Like  Powder  in  a  skill-lefs  Soldier's  Flask, 
Is  fet  on  Fire  by  thine  own  Ignorance, 

And 
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And  thou  difmembtr'd  with  thine  own  Defenfe. 
What,  roufe  thee,  man,  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead : 
There  art  thou  happy.     Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 
But  thou  flew'ft  Tybalt ;  there  thou'rt  happy  too. 
The  law,  that  threatned  death,  became  thy  friend, 
And  turn'd  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy  ; 
A  pack  of  bleflings  light  upon  thy  back, 
Happinefs  courts  thee  in  her  beft  array, 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  fullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her : 
But,  look,  thou  flay  not  'till  the  Watch  be  fet  \ 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua  : 
Where  thou  malt  live,  'till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 
Beg  pardon  of  thy  Prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  joy. 
Than  thou  went'ft  forth  in  lamentation. 
Go  before,  nurfe  •,  commend  me  to  thy  lady, 
And  bid  her  haflen  all  the  houfe  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  forrow  makes  them  apt  unto. 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurfe.  O  lord,  I  could  have  (laid  here  all  night  long, 
To  hear  good  counfel :  oh,  what  Learning  is  ! 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  fo,  and  bid  my  Sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurfe.  Here,  Sir,  a  ring  (he  bid  me  give  you,  Sir : 
Hie  you,  make  hafte,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

Rom.  Flow  .well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  ! 

Fri.  Sojourn  in  Mantua  ;  I'll  find  out  your  man, 
And  he  (hall  fignifie  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  'tis  late,  farewel,  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy,  paftjoy,  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  CapuletV  Houfe. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap/  |  iHings  have  fal'n  out,  Sir,  fo  unluckily, 

JL     That    we  have  had  no  time   to   move  our 
daughter : 
Look  you,  (he  lov'd  her  kinfman  Tybalt  dearly, 

And  fo  did  I. Well,  we  were  born  to  die. 

9Tis  very  late,  (he'll  not  come  down  to  night. 
I  promife  you,  but  for  your  Company, 
I  would  have  been  a- bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  Thefe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  wooe : 
Madam,  good  night ;  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  Mind  early  to  morrow : 
To  night  (he's  mew'd  up  to  her  heavinefs. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  defperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love:  I  think,   (he  will  be  ruPd 
In  all  refpects  by  me  -,  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  e're  you  go  to  bed  ; 
Acquaint  her  here  with  my  fon  Paris9  love, 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednefday  next, — 
But,  foft  *,  what  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,   my  lord.  * 

Cap.  Monday  ?  ha  !  ha  !  well,  Wednefday  is  too  foon, 
On  Thurfday  let  it  be  :  o'  Thurfday,  ttll  her, 
She  (hall  be  married  to  this  noble  Earl. 
Will  you  be  ready  ?     Do  you  like  this  Hade  ? 

We'll  keep  no  great  a-do a  friend  or  two 

For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  (lain  fo  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelefly,  • 
Being  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  fome  half  a  dozen  friends, 
And  there's  an  end.     But  what  fay  you  to  Thurfday  ? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thurfday  were  to  morrow. 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone—  on  Thurfday  be  it  then  : 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed,  [To  lady  Cap. 

Prepare  her,  wife,  againft  this  wedding-day. 

Farewel,  my  lord light  to  my  chamber,  hoa! 

'Fore 
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'Fore  me,  it  is  fo  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by.     Good  night.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,   JulietV  Chamber  looking  to  the  Gar- 
den. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet,  above  at  a  window  j  a  ladder  of 

ropes  fet. 

Jul.  \  TCT  I L  T  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
V  V    ^  was  the  Nightingale,  and  not  the  Lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  fhe  fings  on  yond  pomgranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale, 

Rom.  It  was  the  Lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  Nightingale.     Look,  love,  what  envious  ftreaks 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  eaft: 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountains'  tops. 
I  mud  be  gone  and  live,  or  ftay  and  dye. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it  well: 
It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  Sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua ; 
Then  ftay  a  while,  thou  fhalt  not  go  fo  foon. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death, 
I  am  content,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 
I'll  fay,   yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whofe  notes  do  beat 
,The  vaulty  heav'ns  fo  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  ftay,  than  will  to  go. 
Come  death,  and  welcome  :  Juliet  wills  it  fo. 
How  is't,  my  Soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is  *,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  : 
It  is  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harm  difcords,  and  unpleaftng  fharps. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  makes  fweet  divifion  5 
This  doth  not  fo :  for  fhe  divkkth  us. 

Some 
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Some  fay,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 
O,    now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too ! 
O  now  be  gone,  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.  More  light  and  light  ?  —  More  dark  and  dark 
our  Woes. 

.     Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurje..  Madam, 

Jul.   Nurfe? 

Nurfe.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  chamber : 
The  day  is  broke,  be  wary,  look  about.        [Exit  Nurfe. 

Jul.  Then,  Window,  let  Day  in,  and  let  Life  out. 

Rom.  Farewell,  farewell;  one  Kifs,  and  I'll  defcend. 

[Romeo  defcends. 

Jul.  Art   thou   gone   fo  ?   love !    lord  !   ah   husband ! 
friend  ! 
I  muft  hear  from  thee  ev'ry  day  in  th'  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days. 
O,   by  this  count  I  fhall  be  much  in  years, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewel  :  I  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O  think'ft  thou,  we  fhall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  thefe  woes  fhall  ferve  (25) 
For  fweet  difcourfes,  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul.  — 
Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
^s  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eye  fight  fails,  or  thou  look'ft  pale. 

Rom.  And  truft  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you : 
Dry  Sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu,  adieu. 

[Exit  Romeo. 

Jul.  Oh  fortune,  fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 

(25)    «■  And  all  tbtfe  Woes  /hall  ferve 

For  fweet  Difcourfes  in  our  Time  to  come.']    This  very  thought  is  exprefsM 
by  Virgil  on  a  like  Occafion  ; 

■■     '  For  fan  tjf  bac  olim  meminifle  juvabit. 
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If  thou  art  fickle,  what  doll  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?   be  fickle,  fortune : 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  fend  him  back. 

Enter  lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  Ho,  daughter,  ,  are  you  up  ? 
■    Jul.  Who  is't,   that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
What  unaccuftom'd  caufe  procures  her  hither  ? 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufin's  death? 
What,  wilt  thou  warn  him  from  his  Grave  with  tears? 
An  if  thou  could'ft,  thou  could'ft  not  make  him  live  ; 
Therefore,  have  done.     Some  Grief  (hews  much  of  Love  j 
But  much  of  Grief  (hews  (till  fome  want  of  Wit. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs. 

La.  Cap.  So  (hall  you  feel  the  Lofs,  but  not  the  Friend 
Which  you  do  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  fo  the  Lofs, 
I  cannot  chufe  but  ever  weep  the  Friend. 

La.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'ft  not  fo  much  for  hi$ 
death, 
As  that  the  villain  lives  whjch  fiaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  Madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  fame  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afunder. 
God  pardon  him  !  I  do,  with  all  my  Heart : 
And,  yet,  No  Man  like  He  doth  grieve  my  Heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  becaufe  the  Traytor  lives. 

Jul.  I,  Madam,  from  the  Reach  of  thefe  my  hands: — 
Would,  None  but  I  might  venge  my  Coufin's  Death  ! 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  Vengeance  for  it,  fear  Thou 
not: 
Then  weep  no  more.     I'll  fend  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  That  fame  banifiVd  Runagate  doth  live, 
Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccuftom'd  Dram, 
That  he  (hall  foon  keep  'Tybalt  Company. 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  fatisfy'd. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  lhall  be  fatisfied 

With 
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With  Romeo,   till  I  behold  him dead 

Is  my  poor  Heart  fo  for  a  Kinfman  vext. 
Madam,  if  You  could  find  out  but  a  Man 
To  bear  a  poyfon,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  fhould  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  deep  in  Quiet.  —  O,  how  my  heart  abhors 

To  hear  him  nam'd, and  cannot  come  to  him  — — 

To  wreak  the  Love  I  bore  my  flaughter'd  Coufin, 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  flaughter'd  him. 

La.  Cap.  Find  Thou   the  Means,  and  I'll  find   fuch  a 
Man. 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  Tidings,  Girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful  time. 
What  are  they,  I  befeech  your  ladyfhip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  haft  a  careful  father,  child; 
One,  who,    to  put  thee  from  thy  heavinefs, 
Hath  forted  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expecl'ft  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Tburfday  morn, 
The  gallant,  young  and  noble  Gentleman, 
The  County  Paris,  at  St.  Peter's  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  St.   Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  fhall  not  make  mc  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  hafte,  that  I  mutt  wed 
Ere  he,  that  mud  be  husband,  comes  to  wooe. 
I  pray  you,   tell  my  lord  and  father,  Madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet:  and  when  I  do, 
It  fhall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris.  —  Thefe  are  news,  indeed  !  , 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father,    tell  him  fo  your 
felf, 
And  fee,  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet,  and  Nurfe. 
Cap.  When  the  Sun  fets,  the  Air  doth  drizzle  Dew ; 
But  for  the  Sunfet  of  my  Brother's  Son 

It  raines  downright. 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  ftill  in  tears  ? 

Ever- 
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Evermore  fhow'ring  ?  in  one  little  body 

Thou  counterfeit^  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind  ; 

For  (till  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea, 

Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 

Sailing  in  this  fait  flood :  the  winds  thy  fighs, 

Which,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 

Without  a  ludden  calm,  will  overfet 

Thy  tempeft-tofied  body How  now,  wife? 

Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  Sir  ;  but  fhe   will  none,  fhe  gives  you 
thanks : 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  Grave  ! 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you,  wi(ev 
How,  will  (lie  none?  doth  fhe  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  (he  not  proud,  doth  fhe  not  count  her  bleft, 
Unworthy  as  fhe  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have-,   but  thankful,    that  you 
have. 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate, 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now !  how  now  !  Chop  Logick  ?  What  is 
This? 
Proud  !  and  I  thank  you  !  and  I  thank  you  not ! 
And  yet  not  proud  !  —  Why,  Miltrefs  Minion,  You, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainft  Tburfday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church : 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green- ficknefs-carrion  !  Out,   you  baggage! 
You  Tallow-face! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie,  what  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  bcfeech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  Patience,  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  difobedient  wretch! 
I  tell  thee  what,  get  thee  to  church  o'  Tburfday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me ; 
My  fingers  itch.     Wife,  we  fcarce  thought  us  bleft, 
That  God  had  fent  us  bu£  this  only  child  i 
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But  now  I  fee  this  One  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  Curfe  in  having  her : 

Out  on  her,  hilding  ! 

Nurfe.  God  in  heaven  blefs  her  ! 
You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  Wifdom  ?  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  Prudence,  fmatter.  with  your  goffips,  go. 

Nurfe.  I  fpeak  no  treafon O,  god-ye-good-den  — 

May  not  one  fpeak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  peace,  you  mumbling  fool; 
\  Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gofiip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 
La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's   bread  !  it  makes   me  mad :    day,   night, 
late,  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company, 
Waking,  or  fleeping,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd  ;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demeans,  youthful,  and  nobly  allied, 
StufPd,  as  they  fay,  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wifh  a  man : 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  Tender, 

To  anfwer,  I'll  not  wed, I  cannot  love,         « 

I  am  too  young,  —  I  pray  you,  pardon  me . 

But,  if  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 

Graze  where  you  will,  you  (ball  not  houfe  with  me ; 

Look  to't,  think  on'r,  I  do  not  ufe  to  jeft. 

T'burfday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advife  ; 

If  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend : 

If  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  ftarve,  die  i'th'  ftreets ; 

For,  by  my  foul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 

Nor  what  is  mine  fhall  ever  do  thee  good  : 

Truft  to'c,  bethink  you,  I'll  not  be  forfworn.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  fweet  my  mother,  caft  me  not  away, 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 

In 
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;  In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  fpeak  a  word : 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit. 

Jul.  O  God  !  O  Nurfe,  how  fhall  this  be  prevented? 
My  Husband  is  on  Earth,  my  Faith  in  Heav'n  ; 
How  fhall  that  Faith  return  again  to  Earth, 
Unlcfs  that  Husband  fend  it  me  from  Heav'n, 

By  leaving  Earth?  ~* Comfort  me,  counfel  me. 

Alack,  alack,  that  heav'n  fhould  practife  ftratagems 

Upon  fo  foft  a  fubject  as  my  felf ! 

What  fay'ft  thou  ?  ha'ft  thou  not  a  word  of  Joy  ? 

Some  Comfort,  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Faith,  here  it  is : 
Romeo  is  banifh'd  ;  all  the  world  to  nothing, 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you : 
Or  if  he  do,  it  needs  muft  be  by  ftealth. 
Then  fince  the  cafe  fo  (lands,  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  bed,  you  married  with  the  Count. 
Oh,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeo's  a  difh-clout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  Madam, 
Hath  not  fo  green,  fo  quick,  fo  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.     Befhrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  happy  in  this  fecond  match, 
For  it  excels  your  firft ;  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  firft  is  dead  5  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
^  As  living  here,  and  you  no  ufe  of  him. 

Jul.  Speakeft  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurfe.  And  from  my  foul  too, 
Or  elfe  befhrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen. 

Nurfe.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous  much  ; 
Go  in,  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  difpleas'd  my  father,  to  Lawrence*  cell, 
To  make  confefTion,  and  to  be  abfolved. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wifely  done-    [Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  Damnation  !  O  moft  wicked  Fiend ! 
Is  it  more  fin  to  wifh  me  thus  forfworn, 
Or  to  difpraife  my  lord  with  that  fame  tongue 
Which  me.  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare, 
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So  many  thoufand  times  ?  go,  Counfellor, ■ 

Thou  and  my  bofom  henceforth  (hall  be  twain  : 
I'll  to  the  Friar,   to  know  his  remedy: 
If  all  elfe  fail,  my  felf  have  power  to  die. 


[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 

S  C  E  N  E,  the  Monajlery. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  and  Paris. 


Friar. 

N  Tburfday^  Sir  !  the  time  is  very  fhort. 
Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  fo, 
And  I  am  nothing  (low  to  flack  his  hade. 
Fri.  You  fay,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's 
mind: 
Uneven  is  this  courfe,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  (he  weeps  for  Tybalts  death* 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love, 
For  Venus  fmiles  not  in  a  houfe  of  tears. 
Now,  Sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  (he  (hould  give  her  forrow  fo  much  fway  ; 
And,  in  his  wifdom,  haftes  our  marriage, 
To  flop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  •, 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  her  felf  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  fociety. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reafon  of  this  hafte  ? 

Fri.  I  would,  I  knew  not  why  it  (hould  be  (low'd. 

[JJide, 
Look,  Sir,  here  comes  the  lady  tow'rds  my  cell. 


Enter  Juliet. 
Par.  Welcome,  my  love,  my  lady  and  my  wife ! 


Jul 
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Jul.  That  may  be,  Sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be,  muft  be,  Love,  on  Thar/day  next. 

Jul.  What  muft  be,  (hall  be. 

Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confeflion  to  this  father  ? 

Jul.  To  anfwer  That,  were  to  confefs  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  ye,  I  am  fure,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  more  price 
Being  fpoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears, 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  fmall  victory  by  that : 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  fpight. 

Par.  Thou  wrong'ft  it,  more  than  tears,   with  that 
report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  (lander,  Sir,  which  is  but  truth, 
And  what  I  fpeak,  I  fpeak  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  haft  (lander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  fo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 
Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now, 
Or  (hall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 

Fri.  My  leifure  ferves  me,  penfive  daughter,  now. 
My  lord,  I  muft  intreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  (hield,  I  mould  difturb  devotion : 
Juliet,  on  Thurfday  early  will  I  rowze  you : 
Till  then,  adieu  !  and  keep  this  holy  kifs. 

[Exit  Paris. 

Jul.  Go,  mut  the  door,  and  when  thou  haft  done  fo. 
Come  weep  with  me,  paft  hope,  paft  cure,  paft  help. 

Fri.  O  Juliet^  I  already  know  thy  grief, 
It  drains  me  paft  the  Compafs  of  my  Wits. 
I  hear,  you  muft,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it, 
On  Thurfday  next  be  married  to  this  Count. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  Friar,  that  thou  hear'ft  of  this, 
Unlefs  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it. 
If  in  thy  wifdom  thou  canft  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  refolution  wife, 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  prefently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's  s  thou,  our  hands ; 
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And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  feal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  fhall  flay  them  both : 
Therefore  out  o*  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extreams  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
ShalJ  play  the  umpire  ;  arbitrating  that, 
Which  the  commiflion  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  iflue  of  true  honour  bring  : 
Be  not  fo  long  to  fpeak  ;  I  long  to  die, 
If  what  thou  fpeak' ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter,  I  do  'fpy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  defperate  an  execution, 
As  That  is  defp'rate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  of  will  to  flay  thy  felf, 
Then  it  is  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  (hame, 
That  cop'ft  with  death  himfelf,  to  'fcape  from  it  : 
And  if  thou  dar'ft,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  : 
Or  chain  me  to  fome  fteepy  mountain's  top, 
Where  roaring  bears  and  favage  lions  roam  ; 
Or  (hut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  houfe, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  mens  ratling  bones, 
With  reeky  fhanks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  skulls ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  Grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  fhroud  ; 
(Things,  that  to  hear  them  nam'd,  have  made  me  trem- 
ble ;) 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 

"  Fri.  Hold,  then,  go  home,  be  merry,  give  confent 
To  marry  Paris ;  Wednefday  is  to  morrow  ; 
To  morrow  Night,  look,  that  thou  lye  alone. 
(Let  not  thy  Nurfe  lye  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  :) 
Take  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  Bed, 
And  this  diftilled  liquor  drink  thou  off-, 

When 
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When  prefently  through  all  thy  veins  fhall -run 

A  cold  and  drowfie  humour,  which  fhall  feize 

Each  vital  fpirit ;  for  no  Pulfe  fhall  keep 

His  nat'ral  progrefs,  but  furceafe  to  beat. 

No  warmth,  no  breath,  fhall  teftify  thou  liveft ; 

The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  fhall  fade 

To  paly  afhes  ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 

Like  death,  when  he  fhuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 

Each  Part,  depriv'd  of  fupple  Government, 

Shall  ftiff,  and  dark,  and  cold  appear  like  Death  : 

And  in  this  borrowed  likenefs  of  fhrunk  death 

Thou  fhalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 

And  then  awake,  as  from  a  pleafant  fleep. 

Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 

To  rowfe  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 

Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  Country  is, 

In  thy  bell  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier, 

Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  Grave  : 

Thou  fhu.lt  be  born  to  that  fame  antient  vault, 

Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lye. 

In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  fhalt  awake, 

Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift, 

And  hither  fhall  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 

Will  watch  thy  Waking,  and  that  very  night 

Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua  ; 

And  This  fhall  free  thee  from  this  prefent  Shame, 

If  no  unconftant  toy,  nor  womanifh  fear, 

Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  oh  give  me,  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

\Taking  the  vial. 

Frl.  Hold,  get  you  gone,  be  ftrong  and  profperous 
In  this  Refolve  ;  I'll  fend  a  Friar  with  fpeed 
To  Mantua^  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.  Love  give  me  ftrength,  and  ftrength  fhall  help 
afford. 
Farewel,  dear  father  !  — -  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  changes  to  CapuletV  Houfe. 

Enter  Capulet>    Lady   Capulet,  Nurfey  and  two  or  three 

fervants. 

Cap.  O  O  many  Guefts  invite,  as  here  are  writ  ; 
^3  Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

Ser.  You  (hall  have  none  ill,  Sir,  for  I'll  try  if  they 
can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  can  it  thou  try  them  fo? 

Ser.  Marry,  Sir,  'tis  an  iH  cook  that  cannot  lick  his 
own  fingers  :  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick  his  fingers, 
goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  be  gone. 
We  fliall  be  much  unfurnifh'd  for  this  time  ! 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Lawrence? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  foriboth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  fome  good  on  her: 
A  peevilh  felf-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurfe.  See,  where  file  comes  from  Shrift  with  merry 
Look. 

Cap.  How  now,    my  head  ftrong  ?    where  have   you 
been  gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Of  difobedient  oppofition 
To  You  and  your  Behefts  •,  and  am  enjoyn'd 
By  holy  Lawrence  to  fall  proilrate  here, 
And  beg  your  pardon  :  Pardon,  I  befeech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  eveF  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  County,  go,  tell  him  of  this, 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to  morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Lawrence'  cell, 
And  gave  him  what  becoming  love  I  might, 
Not  fteppmg  o'er  the  bounds  of  Modefty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't,  this  is  well,  ftand  up  j 
This  is  as't  ihould  be  -,  let  me  fee  the  County : 

Ay, 
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Ay,  marry,  go,  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither. 

Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  Friar, 

All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofet, 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnifh  me  to  morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  'till  Tburfday,  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurfe,  go  with  her  ;  we'll  to  Church  to  mor- 
row. [  Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  We  fhall  be  fhort  in  our  provifion  ; 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Turn,  I  will  ftir  about, 
And  all  things  fhall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife  : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet  1  help  to  deck  up  her, 
I'll  not  to  bed  to  night,  let  me  alone : 

I'll  play  the  houfewife  for  this  once. What,  hoi 

They  are  all  forth  ;  well,  I  will  walk  my  felf 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Againft  to  morrow.     My  heart's  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  fame  way-ward  girl  is  fo  reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  lady  Capulet. 

SCENE   changes  to  Juliet'*  Chamber. 

■  •.   Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

Jul.     \   Y,  thofe  attires  are  bed  *,  but,  gentle  nurfe, 

/V  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  my  felf  to  night : 
For  I  have  need  of  many  Orifons 
To  move  the  heav'ns  to  fmile  upon  my  State, 
Wnich,  well  thou  know'ft,  is  crofs,  and  full  of  Sin. 

Enter  lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  bufie,  do  you  need  my  help  ? 

Jul.  No,  Madam,  we  have  cull'd  fuch  neceffaries 
As  are  behoveftil  for  our  ftate  to  morrow  : 
So  pleafe  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  fit  up  with  you  ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 

In 
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In  this  fo  fudden  bufinefs. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night, 
Get  thee  to  bed  and  reft,  for  thou  haft  need.        [Exeunt. 

Jul.  Farewel God  knows,  when  we  fhall  meet  a- 

gain! 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almoit  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me. 

Nurfe what  mould  fhe  do  here  ? 

My  difmal  fcene  I  needs  muft  acl:  alone  : 

Come,  vial  —  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

Shall  I  of  force  be  marry'd  to  the  Count? 

No,  no,  this  fhall  forbid  it  j  lye  thou  there 

[Pointing  to  a  dagger. 
What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  hath  miniftred,  to  have  me  dead, 
Left  in  this  marriage  he  fhould  be  difhonour'd, 
Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  fhould  not, 

For  he  hath  ftill  been  tried  a  holy  man. 

How,  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Comes  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in, 

And  there  be  ftrangled  ere  my  Ro?neo  comes? 

Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, 

(As  in  a  vault,  an  antient  receptacle, 

Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  Anceftors  are  packt ; 

Where  bloody  Tybalt 9  yet  but  green  in  earth, 

Lies  feftring  in  his  fhroud ;  where,  as  they  fay, 

At  fome  hours  in  the  night  fpirits  refort ) 

Alas,  alas !  is  it  not  like,  that  I 
So  early  waking,  what  with  loathfome  fmells, 
And  fhrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad.  >■     ■- 
Or  if  I  wake,  fhall  I  not  be  diftraught, s 

(Invironed 
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(Invironed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears,) 
And  madly  play  with  my  fore-fathers  joints, 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  fhroud  ? 
And  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  kinfman's  bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dafh  out  my  defp'rate  brains? 
O  look  !  methinks,  I  fee  my  coufm's  ghoft 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  fpit  his  Body 

Upon  a  Rapier's  Point. Stay,   Tybalt,  flay  ! 

I  Romeo,  I  come !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  her/elf  on  the  bed. 

SCENE  changes  to  Capulet'*  Hall. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  1    TOld,  take  thefe  keys  and  fetch  more  fpices, 
JlJL     nurfe. 
Nurfe.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.    Come,   ftir,    ftir,    ftir,    the   fecond   cock   hath 
crow'd, 
The  curphew-bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock: 
Look  to  the  bak'd  Meats,  good  Angelica. 
Spare  not  for  Cod. 

Nurfe.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go  •, 
Get  you  to  bed  •,  faith,  you'll  be  fick  to  morrow, 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit :    what,  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  a  lefs  caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  moufe-hunt  in  your 
time, 
But  I  will  watch  you,  from  fuch  watching,  now. 

[Ex.  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood 

Now,  fellow,  what's  there? 

Enter  three  or  four  with  fpits,  and  logs,  and  baskets. 
Sert  Things  for  the  cook,  Sir,  but  I  know  not  what. 

Cap, 
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Cap.  Make  hade,  make  hade  ;  Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs, 
Call  Peter  y  he  will  fhew  thee  where  they  are. 

Ser.  I  have  a  head,  Sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter. 

Cap.  'Mafs,  and  well  faid,  a  merry  horfon,  ha  ! 
Thou  fhalt  be  logger-head. — good  faith,  'tis  day. 

[Play  mufick. 
The  County  will  be  here  with  mufick  ftraight, 
for  fo,  he  faid,  he  would.     I  hear  him  near. 
Nurfe, — wife, — what,  ho  !  what,  nurfe,  I  fay  ? 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Go,  waken  Juliet^  go  and  trim  her  up, 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris :  hie,  make  hade, 
Make  hafte,  the  Bride-groom  he  is  come  already  ; 
Make  hafte,  I  fay. 

[Ex.  Capulet  and  Nurfe,  fever  ally. 

SCENE  changes  to  Juliet'*  Chamber,  Juliet  on  a  bed. 

Re-enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  TV  yflftrefs, —  what,  miftrefs  !  m  Juliet Faft,  I 

1 V JL  warrant  her, 
Why,  lamb — why,  lady — Fie,  you  flug-a-bed— 
Why,  love,  I  fay — Madam,  fweet- heart — why,  bride — 
What,  not  a  word !  you  take  your  pennyworths  now  ; 
Sleep  for  a  week  *,  for  the  next  night,   I  warrant, 
The  County  Paris  hath  fet  up  his  Reft, 
That  you  (hall  reft  but  little—God  forgive  me— 
Marry,  and  amen  !— —  How  found  is  me  afleep  ? 
I  muft  needs  wake  her  :  Madam,  madam,  madam, 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed— 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith.     Will  it  not  be  ? 

What  dreft,  and  in  your  cloaths and  down  again  ! 

I  muft  needs  wake  you  :  Lady,  lady,  lady 

Alas  !  alas !  help !  help  !  my  lady's  dead. 
O  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ? 
Some  Aqua  vite,  ho  !  my  lord,  my  lady  ! 

Enter 
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Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 

Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Nurfe.  Look,— —oh  heavy  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  my  child,  my  only  life ! 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee : 
Help,  help  !  call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  fhame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her  lord  is  come. 

Nurfe.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  (he's  dead  :  alack  the  day  ! 

Cap.  Ha  !  let  me  fee  her Out,  alas  /  fhe's  cold  ; 

Her  blood  is  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftiff; 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated  : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  froft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flow'r  of  all  the  field. 
Accurfed  time !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 

Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  O  woeful  1  Time  ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail, 
Tyes  up  my  Tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  and  Paris  with  Muficians. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. 
O  fon,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife :  fee,  there  fhe  lies, 
Flower  as  fhe  was,  deflower'd  now  by  him  : 
Death  is  my  fon-in-law.— — — 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  morning's  face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this ! 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 
Moft  miferable  hour,  that  Time  e'er  faw 
In  lafting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  folace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  fight. 

Nt&fe 
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Nurfe.  O  woe  !  oh  woful,  woful,  wofal  day  ! 
Moil:  lamentable  day  !   mod  woful  day  ! 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold. 
Oh  day  !  oh  day  !  oh  day  !  oh  hateful  day  ! 
Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this : 
Oh  woful  day,  oh  woful  day  ! 

Par.  Beguii'd,  divorced,  wronged,  fpighted,  (lain, 
Mod  deteltable  Death,  by  Thee  beguii'd, 

By  cruel,  cruel  Thee  quite  over-thrown  : 

O  Love,  O  Life,  not  Life,    but  Love  in  Death ! ■ 

Cap.  Defpis'd,  diftrefTed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd, 
Uncomfortable  Time!  why  cam'ft  thou  now 
To  murther,  murther  our  Solemnity? 
O  Child  !  O  Child  !  My  Soul,  and  not  my  Child  ! 
Dead  art  Thou  !  dead  ;  alack  !  my  Child  is  dead, 
And  with  my  Child  my  Joys  are  buried. 

Fri.  Peace,   ho,    for  Shame !    Confufion's  Cure  lives 
not     (26) 
In  thefe  Confufions :  Heaven  and  Yourfelf 
Had  Part  in  this  fair  Maid  ;  now  Heav'n  hath  All, 
And  All  the  better  is  it  for  the  Maid. 
Your  Part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  Death, 
But  Heav'n  keeps  his  Part  in  eternal  Life. 
The  mod,  you  fought,  was  her  Promotion  ; 
For  'twas  your  Heaven,   fhe  mould  be  advane'd : 
And  weep  you  now,   feeing  fhe  is  advane'd, 
Above  the  Clouds,  as  high  as  FJeav'n  himfelf? 

(26)  Peace  bo  for  fiame,  confufions :  Care  lives  not  in  thefe  Con- 
fufons,~\  This  Speech,  tho'  it  contains  good  Chrillian  Doctrine,  tho 
it  is  perfectly  in  Character  for  the  Friar,  and  not  the  moft  defpi- 
cable  for  its  Poetry,  Mr.  Pope  has  curtail'd  to  little  or  nothing,  be- 
caufe  it  has  not  the  Sanction  of  the  firft  old  Copy.  By  the  fame 
Rule,  had  he  purfued  it  throughout,  we  might  have  loft  fome  of 
the  fineft  additional  Strokes  in  the  two  Parts  of  K.  Henry  IV.  But 
there  was  another  Reafon,  I  fufpect,  for  curtailing  :  Certain  Corrup- 
tions ftarted,  which  requir'd  the  indulging  his  private  Senfe  to  make 
them  intelligible,  and  this  was  an  unreafonable  Labour.  As  I  have 
reformed  the  PafTage  above  quoted,  I  dare  warrant,  I  have  reftor'd  our 
Poet's  Text ;  and  a  fine  fenfible  Reproof  it  contains,  againfl  immoderate 
Grief:  for  the  Friar  begins  with  telling  them,  that  the  Cure  of  thofe 
Confufions,  into  which  the  melancholy  Accident  had  thrown  'em,  did 
not  live  in  the  confus'd  and  inordinate  Exclamations  which  they  ex- 
prefs'd  on  that  Account. 

Oh 
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Oh,  in  this  Love  you  love  your  Child  fo  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  feeing,  that  (he  is  well. 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long  -, 
But  (he's  belt  married,  that  dyes  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  Tears,  and  (lick  your  Rofemary 
On  this  fair  Coarfe  ;  and  as  the  Cuftom  is, 
And  in  her  bed  Array,  bear  her  to  Church. 
For  tho  fond  Nature  bids  us  all  lament,     (27) 
Yet  Nature's  Tears  are  Reafon's  Merriment. 

Cap.  All  Things,  that  we  ordained  feftival, 
Turn  from  their  Office  to  black  Funeral  ; 
Our  Inftruments  to  melancholy  Bells, 
Our  Wedding  Chear  to  a  fad  Funeral  Feaft  ; 
Our  folemn  Hymns  to  fullen  Dirges  change, 
Our  bridal  Flow'rs  ferve  for  a  buried  Coarfe  ; 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in,  and,  Madam,  go  with  him  ; 
And  go,  Sir  Paris ;  ev'ry  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  Coarfe  unto  her  Grave. 
The  Heav'ns  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  fome  111  ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  eroding  their  high  Will. 

[Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Friar. 

Manent  Muficians,  and  Nurfe. 

Muf.  Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes  and  be  gone. 
Nurfe.  Honeft  good  fellows :  ah,  put  up,  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  cafe.       [Exit  Nurfe. 
Muf.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Muficians,  oh  muficians,  heart9 s  eafe,  heart's  eafe : 
Oh,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  heart's  eafe. 
Muf.  Why,  heart's  eafe  ? 

(27)  For  tho  fome  Nature  bids  us  all  lament."]  Some  Nature  ?  Sure,  at 
is  the  general  Rule  of  Nature,  or  Ihe  could  not  bid  us  all  lament.  I 
have  ventured  to  fubftitute  an  Epithet,  which  I  fufpect,  was  loft  in  the 
idle,  corrupted  Word,  Some  ;  and  which  admirably  quadrates  with  the 
Verfe  fucceeding  this ;  that  tho'  the  Fondnefs  of  Nature  lay  fuch  an 
Injunction  upon  us,  yet  that  Reafon  does  but  mock  our  unavailing 
Sorrow. 

3  Pet. 
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Pet.  O  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  it  felf  plays,  my 
heart  it  felf  is  full  of  woe.  O,  play  me  fome  merry 
dump,  to  comfort  me  ! 

Muf  Not  a  dump  we,  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Muf.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundly. 

Muf  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  mony,  on  my  faith,  but  the  gleek :  I  will 
give  you  the  Minftrell. 

Muf.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  Serving  Creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  Serving  Creature's  Dagger  on 
your  Pate.  I  will  carry  no  Crochets.  I'll  re  you,  VWfa 
you,  do  you  note  me  ? 

Muf  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Muf  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

-     Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  will  dry-beat 
you  with  an  iron  Wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger  :— 
anfwer  me  like  men  : 
When  griping  griefs  the  heart  doth  wound, 

Then  mufic  with  her  fiver  found 

Why,  filver  found  ?  why,  mufick  with  her  filver  found  ? 
Why  fay  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

Muf  Marry,  Sir,  becaufe  filver  hath  a  fweet  found. 

Pet.  Pretty  !  what  fay  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2  Muf  I  fay,  filver  found,  becaufe  muficians  found 
for  filver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too !  what  fay  you,  Samuel  Sound-board  f 

3  Muf.  Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  you  are  the  finger,  I  will 
fay  for  you.     It  is  mufick  with  her  filver  found,  becaufe 
fuch  fellows,  as  you,  have  no  gold  for  founding. 
The  Mufick  with  her  filver  Sound 
Doth  lend  Redrefs.  [Exit,  fihging. 

Muf.  What  a  peftilent  knave  is  this  fame  ? 

2  Muf  Hang  him,  Jack ;  come,  we'll  in  here,  tarry 
for  the  mourners,  and  ftay  dinner.  [Exeunt. 
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A  C  T     V. 

SCENE,    in  Mantua. 


Enter  Romeo. 
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I    may    trufi: 
Sleep,     (18) 
My  dreams   prefage    fome  joyful   news    at 

hand : 
My  bofom's  Lord  firs  lightly  on  his  Throne, 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccuilom'd  fpirit 
Lifts  me  above   the  ground  wich  chearful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream  !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 
And  breath'd  fuch  life  wich  kiffes  in   my  lips,  ^- 

That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  Emperor. 
Ah  me!  how  fweet  is  love  it  fclf  porTeft, 
When  but  love's  fhadows  are  fo  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthazar. 

News  from  Verona How  now,  Balthazar? 

Doll  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  is  my  father  well  ?. 
How  doth  my  Juliet  ?  That  I  ask  again  *, 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  (he  be  well. 

Baltb.  Then  fhe  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill ; 
Her  body  deeps  in  Capitlet's  Monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives  : 
I  law  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 

(28)  If  I  may  truji  the  flattering  Truth  of  Sleep.']  i.  e.  If  I  may  believe 
thofe  Dreams ;  if  I  may  confide  in  their  flattering  Tenour,  as  in  a  Pro- 
mife  of  Truth. 
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And  prefently  took  port  to  tell  it  you : 
O,  pardon  mc  for  bringing  thefe  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  Office,  Sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  Stars ! 
Thou  know'ft  my  lodging,  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  poft-horfes.     I  will  hence  to  night. 

Baltb.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  you  thus. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rom.  Turn,  thou  art  deceiv'd  ; 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  Friar  ? 

Baltb.  No,  good  my  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  Get  thee  gone, 
And  hire  thofe  horfes  ;  I'll  be  with  thee  ftraight. 

[Exit  Balthazar/ 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lye  with  thee  to  night ; 

Let's  fee  for  means O  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 

To  enter  in  the  thought  of  defperate  men  ! 

I  do  remember  an  Apothecary, 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  fimples  ;  meager  were  his  looks, 

Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 

And  in  his  needy  {hop  a  tortoife  hung, 

An  alligator  ftuft,  and  other  fkins 

Of  ill-fhap'd  fillies  •,  and  about  his  flielves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ; 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  Seeds, 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes 

Were  thinly  fcattered,  to  make  up  a  fhew. 

Noting  this  penury,  to  my  felf  I  faid, 

An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poiibn  now, 

Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 

Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 

Oh,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need, 

And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  me. 

As  I  remember,  this  mould  be  the  houfe. 

Being  holy-day,  the  beggar's  fliop  is  fhut : 

What,  ho!  apothecary ! . 

Enter 
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Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  fo  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man;  I  fee,   that  thou  art  poor  ; 
[Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
I A  dram  of  poifon,  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer, 
;As  will  difperfe  it  felf  thro'  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  Taker  may  fall  dead  •, 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  difcharg'd  of  breath, 
I  As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  nVd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon^  s  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  ufters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  fo  bare  and  full  of  wretchednefs, 
|  And  fear'ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
Need  and  oppreflion  ftare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back  : 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  \ 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off,  and,    if  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,   it  would  difpatch  you  ftraight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold  -,  worfe  poifon  to  mens  fouls, 
Doing  more  murthers  in  this  loathfome  world, 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'ft  not  fell : 

I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none. 

Farewell,  buy  food,  and  get  thee  iato  fiefh. 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon,  go  with  me 
To  Juliet'*  Grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee.       [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Monaftery   at  Verona. 

Enter   Friar  John. 
John.  T  T  O  L Y   Francifcan  Friar  !  brother  !  ho  ! 

Enter  Fryar  Lawrence  to  him. 

Lam.  This  fame  fhould  be  the  voice  of  Friar  John. - 

Welcome  from  Mantua  •,  what  fays  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  Order,  to  aflbciate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  vifning  the  fick  ; 
And  finding  him,  the  Searchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpeding  that  we  Both  were  in  a  houfe 
Where  the  infectious  peftilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
So  that  my  fpeed  to  Mantua  there  was  ftaid. 
Law.  Who  bore  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  ? 
John.  I  could  not  fend  it ;  here  it  is  again, 
Nor  get  a  MefTenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Law.  Unhappy  fortune  !    by  my  Brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  negleding  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John^  go  hence, 
Get  me  an  iron  Crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John,  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [Exit. 

Law.  Now  muft  I  to  the  Monument  alone: 
Within  thefe  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  j 
She  will  befhrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantuay 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  'till  Romeo  come. 

Poor  living  coarfe,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE   changes  to  a  Church-yard:   In  it,  a 
Monument  belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  with  a  light. 

Par.  f~^IVE   me  thy  torch,    boy;    hence  and  (land 

VI         aloof. 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen  : 
j Under  yond  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Laying  thy  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  mall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  Graves) 
But  thou  (halt  hear  it :  whittle  then  to  me, 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear'ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flow'rs.     Do  as  I  bid  thee  ;  go. 
1     Page,  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  ftand  alone 
'Here  in  the  church-yard,  yet  I  will  adventure.         [Exit. 
Par.  Sweet  flow'r  !  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew  : 

[Strewing  flowers. 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  doft  remain, 
(Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hand ; 
IThat  living  honour'd  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  fun'ral  obfequies  adorn  thy  tomb. 

[The  boy  whiftles. 
—  The  boy  gives  warning,  fomething  doth  approach; — 
What  curfed  foot  wanders  this  way  to  night, 
To  crofs  my  obfequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
What !  with  a  torch  ?  muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Balthazar  with  a  light.     (29) 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter,  early  in  rhe  morning 

O  3  .  See 

(29)  Enter  Romeo,  and  Peter  nvith  a  Light."]  But  Peter  was  a  Servant 
of  the  Capulets  :  befides,  he  brings  the  Mattock  and  Crow  to  wrench 
open  Juliet's  Grave,  an  Office  hardly  to  be  intruded  with  a  Servant  of 
that  Family.  We  find  a  little  above,  at  the  very  Beginning  of  this 
Aft,  Balthazar  is  the  Perfon  who  brings  Romeo  the  News  of  his  Bride's 
Death :  and  yet,  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Play,  Peter  takes  upon  him  to  depofr 
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See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 

Give  me  the  light  *,  upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 

Whate'er  thou  hear'ft  or  feeit,  (land  all  aloof, 

And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 

Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death, 

Is  partly  to  oehold  my  lady's  face : 

But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  muft  ufe 

In  dear  employment ;  therefore,  hence,  begone: 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  deft  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  mall  intend  to  do, 

By  heaven,    I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 

And  drew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy  limbs ; 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  lavage,  wild, 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 

Than  empty  tygers,  or  the  roaring  fea. 

Balth.  I  will  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  fhalt  thou  fhew  me  Friendlhip. —  Take  thou 
that  -, 
Live  and  be  profp'rous,  and  farewel,  good  fellow. 

Balth.  For  all  this  fame,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.     [Exit  Balthazar. 

Rom.  Thou  deteftable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  Monument. 
And  in  defpight  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food. 

Par.  This  is  that  banifht  haughty  Montague, 
That  murther'd  my  love's  coufm  •,  (with  which  grief, 
It  is  fuppofed,  the  fair  Creature  dy'd,) 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fome  villanous  friame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  : 

that  He  brought  thofe  Tidings.     Utri  creditis,  Quirites  > In  fhort, 

We  heard  Balthazar  deliver  the  MefTage;  and  therefore  Peter  is  a 
lying  Evidence,  fuborn'd  by  the  blundering  Editors.  We  muft  therefore 
cafhier  him,  and  put  Balthazar  on  his  proper  Duty.  The  Sourfe  of  this 
Error  feems  eafy  to  be  accounted  for ;  Peters  Character  ending  in  the  4th 
Act,  'tis  very  probable  the  fame  Perfon  might  play  Balthazar ;  and  fo  be 
Rioted  en  in  the  Prompter's  Book  as  Peter. 
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Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee ; 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  mud  die. 

Rom.  I  muft,  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither.'      >• 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  defp'rate  man  ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me :  think  upon  thefe  gone, 
Let  them  affright  thee.     I  befeech  thee,  youth, 
Pull  not  another  fin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury.     Oh  be  gone  ! 
By  heav'n,  I  love  thee  better  than  my  felf ; 
:  For  I  come  hither  arm'd  againft  my  felf. 
I  Stay  not,   be  gone ;  live,  and  hereafter  fay, 
A  madman's  Mercy  bad  thee  run  away. 

Par.  Ido  defie  thy  commiferation, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

£Lom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  r"  then  have  at  thee,  boy. 

[T&ey  fights  Paris  falls. 

Page.  Oh  lord,  they  fight !  I  will  go  call  the  Watch. 

Par.  Oh,  I  am  (lain  >  if  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dyes. 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will :  let  me  perufe  this  face  — 
Mercutio*%  kinfman  !  Noble  County  Paris ! 
What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betofTed  foul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  mould  have  married  Juliet. 
Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet , 
To  think  it  was  fo  ?  Oh  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  four  Misfortune's  book, 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  Grave. 
A  Grave  ?  O,  no  ;  a  Lanthorn,  flaughter'd  Youth ; 
For  here  lyes  Juliet  *,  and  her  Beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feafting  Prefence  full  of  Light. 

Death,  lye  thou  there,  by  a  dead  Man  interr'd  : 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monument. 
How  oft,  when  Men  are  at  the  point  of  Death, 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  Keepers  call 

A  Lightning  before  Death. O,  how  may  I 

Call  this  a  Lightning !  — -  Oh  my  love,  my  wife  ! 

O  4  Death, 
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Death,  that  1  ath  fuckt  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 

Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  enfign  yet 

Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

Tybalt,  ly'ft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  fheet? 

Oh,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 

Than  with  that  hand,  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 

To  funder  his,  that  was  thy  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  coufin.  —  Ah  clear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair?  fhall  I  believe, 

That  unfubftantial  Death  is  amorous, 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monfter  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark,  to  be  his  paramour? 

For  fear  of  that,  I  (till  will  flay  with  thee, 

And  never  from  this  Palace  of  dim  Night     (30) 

Depart  again :  Here,  here  will  I  remain, 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  ;  oh  here 

Will  I  fet  up  my  everlafting  Reft  ; 

And  (hake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 

From  this  world-weary'd  flefh.     Eyes,  look  your  lad  ! 

Arms,  take  your  laft  embrace  !  and  lips,  oh  you 

The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  kifs 

A  datelefs  bargain  to  engroffing  death  ! 

Come,  bitter  conduct !  come,  unfavoury  guide! 

Thou  defp'rate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dafhing  rocks  my  fea-fick  weary  bark  : 

(30)  And  newer  from  this  Palace  of  dim  Night 

Depart  again.    (Come,  lye  Thou  in  my  Arms  j 

Here's  to  thy  Health.     O  true  Apothecary  ! 

Thy  Drugs  are  quick )]  Mr.  Pope's,  and  fome  other  of  the  worfer, 
Editions  acknowledge  ablurdly  the  Lines  which  I  have  put  into  Parenthejts 
here  ;  and  which  I  have  expunged  from  the  Text,  for  this  Reafon :  Ro- 
meo is  made  to  confefs  the  Effect  of  the  Poifon,  before  ever  he  has  tailed 
it.  I  fuppofe,  it  hardly  was  fo  favoury  that  the  Patient  mould  chufe  to 
make  two  Draughts  of  it.  And,  eight  Lines  after  thefe,  we  find  him 
taking  the  Poifon  in  his  hand,  and  making  an  Apoflrophc  to  it ;  inviting 
it  tc\  perform  its  Office  at  once  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  he  clap 
it  to  his  Lips,  or  can  with  any  Probability  fpeak  of  its  inftant  Force  and 
Effects.  Befides,  Shakefpeare  would  hardly  have  made  Romeo  drink  to  the 
Health  of  his  dead  Miftrefs. 

*        Here's 
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Here's  to  my  love !  oh,  true  apothecary  ! 

[Drinks  the  poifon. 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.     Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die.  [Dies. 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence  with  lanthorn^  crow,  andfpade. 
Fri.  St.  Francis  be  my  Speed !  how  oft  to  night 
Have  my  old  feet  (tumbled  at  Graves  ?  who's  there  ? 

Enter  Balthazar. 

Baltb.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 
well. 

Fri.  Blifs  be  upon  you !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond,  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyelefs  fculls  ?  as  I  difcern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Capulets*  Monument. 

Baltb.  It  doth  fo,  holy  Sir, 
find  there's  my  m after,  one  you  dearly  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Baltb.  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Baltb.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  Vault. 

Baltb.  I  dare  not,  Sir. 
My  mailer  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  (lay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone  •,  fear  comes  upon  me  ; 
O,  much  I  fear  fome  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Baltb.  As  I  did  deep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt,    my  mailer  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  mafter  (lew  him. 

Fri.  Romeo ! 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  (tains 
The  (tony  entrance  of  this  fepulchre  ? 
What  mean  thefe  mafterlefs  and  goary  fwords, 
To  lye  difcolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace? 
Romeo  !  oh  pale  !  who  elfe  ?  what  Paris  too  ? 
And  (teep'd  in  blood  ?  ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance? 
The  lady  (tirs, 

Jul. 
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Jul  [awaking.]   Oh  comfortable  Friar,  where  is  my 
lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well,  where  I  mould  be  ; 
And  there  I  am  •,  but  where  is  Romeo  ? 

Fru  I  hear  fome  noife  !  Lady,  come  from  that  Neft 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  deep ; 
A  greater  Power,  than  we  can  contradict, 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  •,  come,  come  away  ; 
Thy  hufband  in  thy  bofom  there  lyes  dead, 

And  Paris  too Come,  I'll  difpofe  of  thee 

Among  a  fifterhood  of  holy  Nuns : 

Stay  not  to  queftion,  for  the  Watch  is  coming. 

Come,  go,  good  Juliet  ,;  I  dare  no  longer  flay.       [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. 
What's  here  ?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 
Poifon,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timelefs  end. 
Oh  churl,  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after  ?  I  will  kifs  thy  lips ; 
Haply,  fome  poifon  yet  doth  hang  on  them  ; 
To  make  me  dye  with  a  Reftorative. 
Thy  lips  are  warm. 

Enter  Boy  and  Watch. 

Watch.  Lead,  boy,  which  way  ? 
Jul.  Yea,  noife? 
Then  I'll  be  brief.     O  happy  dagger ! 

[Finding  a  dagger. 
This  is  thy  {heath,  there  ruft  and  let  me  die. 

[Kills  berfelf. 
Boy.  This  is  the  place  *  there,  where  the  torch  doth 

burn. 
Watch.  The   ground    is   bloody.      Search   about   the 
church-yard  -, 
Go,  fome  of  you,  whom  e'er  you  find,  attach. 
Pitiful  fight !  here  lyes  the  County  flain, 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried. 
Go  tell  the  Prince,  run  to  the  Capulets, 

Raife  up  the  Montagues ;  Some  others,  fearch. . 

We  fee  the  Ground  whereon  thefe  Woes  do  lye : 

3  But 
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But  the  true  ground  of  all  'thefe  piteous  Woes 
We  cannot  without  Circumftance  defcry. 

Enter  fome  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthazar. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in  the 
church-yard. 

1  Watch,  Hold  him  in  fafety,  'till  the  Prince  comes 
hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  Lawrence. 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar   that  trembles,   fighs  and 
weeps  : 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  fide. 
1  Watch.  A  great  fufpicion  :  ftay  the  Friar  too* 

Enter  the  Prince,  and  attendants. 

Prince.  What  mifadventure  is  fo  early  up, 
That  calls  our  perfon  from  our  morning's  Reft  ? 

Enter  Capulet  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  mould  it  be,  that  they  fo  fliriek  abroad  ? 

La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  ftreet  cry,  Romeo  \ 
Some,  Juliet  -,  and  fome,  Paris ;  and  all  run 
With  open  out-cry  tow'rd  our  Monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  ftartles  in  your  ears? 

Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lyes  the  County  Paris  flain, 
And  Romeo  dead,  and  Juliet  (dead  before) 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.  Search,  feek,  aad  know,  how  this  foul  mur- 
ther  comes. 

Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar,  and  flaughter'd  Romeo's  man, 
With   inftruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thefe  dead  mens  tombs. 

Cap.  Oh,   heav'n  !  oh,  wife  !  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mifta'en  •,   for,   loe  !  the  fheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
The  point  mif-fheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom. 

La.  Ccipi 
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La.  Cap.  Oh  me,   this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell, 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  fepulcher. 

Enter  Montague. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague,    for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  now  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to  night ; 
Grief  of  my  fon's  exile  hath  ftop'd  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  my  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  (halt  fee. 

Mon.  Oh,  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this, 
To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  Grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  out-rage  for  a  while, 
'Till  we  can  clear  thefe  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  defcent; 
And  then  will  I  be  General  of  your  woes, 
And  lead  you  ev'n  to  Death.     Mean  time  forbear, 
And  let  mifchance  be  flave  to  patience. 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  lead, 
Yet  mod  fufpecled,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  againft  me,  of  this  direful  murther ; 
And  here  I  ftand  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
My  felf  condemned,  and  my  felf  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know  in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  fhort  date  of  breath 
Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  fhe,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife  : 
I  married  them  *,  and  their  floln  marriage  day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whofe  untimely  death 
BaniuVd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city  ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  fiege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris.     Then  comes  fhe  to  me, 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  Second  marriage  ; 
Or,  in  my  Cell,  there  would  me  kill  her  felf. 
Then  gave  I  her  (fo  tutor'd  by  my  art) 

A  fleep- 
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A  fleeping  potion,  which  fo  took  effect 
As  I  intended  ;  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.     Mean  time  I  writ  to  Romeoy 
That  he  mould  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  Grave  \ 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  fhould  ceafe.   ' 
But  he,  which  bore  my  letter,  Friar  John, 
Was  (laid  by  accident  j  and  yefternight 
Return' d  my  letter  back  ;  then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  Vault ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  Cell, 
'Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo. 
But  when  I  came,  (Tome  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awaking)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Pans^  and  true  Romeo  dead. 
She  wakes,  and  I  in  treated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heav'n  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  (he,  too  defp'rate,  would  not  go  with  me  : 
But,  as  it  feems,  did  violence  on  her  felf. 
All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurfe  is  privy  ;  but  if  ought  in  this 
Mifcarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  facrifie'd,  fome  hour  before  the  time,    ' 
Unto  the  rigour  of  fevered  law. 

Prince.  We  ft  ill  have  known  thee  for  an  holy  man. 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  to  this  ? 

Balth.  I  brought  my  mafter  news  of  Juliet's  death, 
And  then  in  pod  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  Monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father, 
And  threatned  me  with  death,  going  to  the  Vault, 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. 
Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  rafe'd  the  Watch? 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  mafter  in  this  place? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  drew  his  lady's  Grave, 
And  bid  me  (land  aloof,  and  fo  I  did  : 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb, 

And 
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And,  by  and  by,  my  mafter  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  Watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  Friar's  words, 
Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  pf  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poifon 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lye  with  Juliet, 
Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Montague  ! 
See,  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too, 
Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen  :  all  are  puniuYd  ! 

Cap.  O  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand, 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure  j  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more, 
For  I  will  raife  her  Statue  in  pure  gold  ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  (hall  no  figure  at  that  rate  be  fet, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  fhall  Ro?neo9s  by  his  lady  lye  j 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  gloomy  Peace  this  morning  with  it  brings, 
The  Sun  for  forrow  will  not  mew  his  head  j 
Go  hence  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things  \ 
Some  fhall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  punillied. 
For  never  was  a  ftory  of  more  woe, 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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SCENE,   A  Platform  before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bernardo  and  Francifco,  two  Centineh. 

B  £  RJSTA  RDO, 

HO's   there? 
Fran.  Nay,  anfwer  me :  ftand,   and  unfold 

your  felf. 
Ber.  Long  live  the  King  ! 
Fran.  Bernardo  ? 
Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  mod  carefully  upon  your  hour. 
Ber.  *Tis  now  flruck  twelve;  get  thee  to  bed,  Francifco. 
Vol.  VII.  P  Fran, 

(1)  Honeft  Langbaine  (in  his  account  of  Dramatic  Poets)  having  told 
us,  that  he  knew  not  whether  this  Story  were  true  or  falle,  not  finding 
in  the  Lift  given  by  Doctor  Heylin  iuch  a  King  of  Denmark  as  Claudius ; 
Mr.  Pope  comes  and  tells  us,  that  this  Story  was  not  invented  by  our 
Author,  tho,  from  whence  he  took  it,  he   knows  not.     Langbaine  gives 

us 
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Fran.  For  this  relief,    much  thanks :    'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  Tick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  Guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  moufe  (lining. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  Watch,  bid  them  make  hade. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcel lus. 

-  Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them.     Stand,  ho!  who  is  there? 
Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 
Mar.  And  liege-men  to  the  Bane. 
Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 
Mar.  Oh,  farewel,  honeft  foldier ;   who  hath  reliev'd 

you? 
Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place:  give  you  good  night. 

[Exit  Francifco. 

tis  a  fenfible  Reafon  for-  his  Ignorance  in  this  Point ;  what  to  make  of 
Mr.  Pope's  Affertion  upon  the  Grounds  he  gives  us  for  it,  I  confefs,  I 
know  not.  But  we'll  allow  this  Gentleman,  for  once,  a  Prophet  in  his 
Declaration  :  for  the  Story  is  taken  from  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  his  Danijh 
Hiftory.  Til  fubjoin  a  fhort  Extract  of  the  material  Circumitances,  on 
which  the  Groundwork  of  the  Plot  is  built :  and  how  happily  the  Poet 
has  adapted  his  Incidents,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  Obfervation  of  every 
Reader.  The  Hiftorian  calls  our  Poet's  Hero,  Amlethus ;  his  Father, 
Hortvendillus ;  his  Uncle,  Fengo;  and  his  Mother,  Gerutba.  The  Old 
Kino-  in  fingle  Combat  flew  Collerus,  King  of  Norway ;  Fengo  makes 
away  with  his  Brother  Horwendillus,  and  marries  his  Widow  Gerutha. 
Amlethus,  to  avoid  being  fufpe&ed  by  his  Uncle  of  Defigns,  affumes  a 
Form  of  utter  Madnefs.  A  fine  Woman  is  planted  upon  him,  to  try  if 
he  would  yield  to  the  Impremons  of  Love.  Fengo  contrives,  that  Amle- 
thus >  in  order  to  found  him,  fhould  be  clofeted  by  his  Mother.  A  Man 
is  concealed  in  the  Rufties  to  overhear  their  Difcourfe ;  whom  Amlethus 
difcovers  and  kills.  When  the  Queen  is  frighted  at  this  Behaviour  of 
his,  he  tasks  her  about  her  criminal  Courfe  of  Life,  and  inceftuous  Con- 
verfation  with  her  former  Husband's  Murtherer  :  confefles,  his  Madnefs  is 
but  counterfeited,  to  preferve  himfelf  and  fecure  his  Revenge  for  his 
Father  ;  to  which  he  injoyns  the  Queen's  Silence.  Fengo  fends  Amlethus 
to  Britaine  :  Two  of  the  King's  Servants  attend  him,  with  Letters  to 
the  Britijb  King,  ftri&ly  prefling  the  Death  of  Amlethus,  who,  in  the 
Night-time,  coming  at  their  Commiffion,  o'er-reads  it,  forms  a  new 
one,  and  turns  the  Deftruclion,  defign'd  towards  himfelf,  on  the  Bearers 
of  the  Letters.  Amlethus,  returning  home,  by  a  Wile  furprizes  and 
kills  his  Uncle. 

Mar. 
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Mar.  Holla !    Bernardo^  — 

Ber.  Say,  what,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcelks. 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to  night? 

Ber.  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  our  phantafie  ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  twice  feen  of  us  % 
Therefore  I  have  intreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpeak  to  it. 

Hor.  Turn  !  tufli !  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  a  while, 
And  let  us  once  again  affail  your  ears* 
That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  ftory, 
What  we  have  two  nights  feen. 

Hor.  Well,  fit  we  down, 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber.  Laft  night  of  all,  j 
When  yon  fame  Star,  that's  weftward  from  the  Pole, 
Had  made  his  courfe  t'illume  that  part  of  heav'n 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  my  felf, 

The  bell  then  beating  one, 

Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off ; 

Enter  the  Ghoft. 

Look,  where  it  comes  again. 

Ber.  In  the  fame  figure,  like  the  King  that's  dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  Moft  like  :  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder, 

Ber.  It  would  be  fpoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  Majefty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march  ?  by  Heav'n,  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended 

P  2  Ber* 
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Ber.  See  !  it  ftalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay  •,  fpeak  •,  I  charge  thee,  fpeak.      [Ex.  Ghoft. 
Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  anfwer. 
Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble  and  look  pale. 
Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  phantafie? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  migrlt  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  King  ? 
Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thy  felf  , 

Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  th'  ambitious  Norway  combated : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  fmote  the  Headed  Polack  on  the  ice. 

*Tis  ftrange 

Mar.  Thus  twice  before,  and  juft  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  flalk,  he  hath  gone  by  our  Watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know  not : 
But,  in  the  grofs  and  fcope  of  my  opinion, 
This  bodes  fome  ftrange  eruption  to  our  State. 

Mar.  Good  now  fit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  fame  ftricl:  and  mod  obfervant  Watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  Subjects  of  the  Land? 
And  why  iiich  daily  caft  of  brazen  Cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war? 
Why  fuch  imprefs  of  fhipwrights,    whofe  fore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day : 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 
At  leaft,  the  whifper  goes  fo.     Our  laft  King, 
Whofe  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fo?'tinbras  of  Norway  9 
(Thereto  prickt  on  by  a  mod  emulate  pride) 
Dar'd  to  the  fight :    In  which,  our  valiant  Hamlet, 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him) 
Did  flay  this  Fortinbras :  who  by  feaPd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 

Did 
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Did  forfeit  (with  his  life)  all  thofe  his  Lands, 

Which  he  flood  feiz'd  of,  to  the  Conqueror  : 

Againft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 

Was  gaged  by  our  King  ;  which  had  Return 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquifher ;  as  by  that  cov'nant, 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  defign'd, 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.     Now  young  Fortiribrasy 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  fkirts  of  Norway^  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes, 

For  food  and  dyet,  to  fome  enterprize 

That  hath  a  ftomach  in't :  which  is  no  other, 

As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  State, 

But  to  recover  of  us  by  ftrong  hand, 

And  terms  compulfative,  thofe  forefaid  Lands 

So  by  his  father  loft  :  and  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 

The  fource  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  in  the  Land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo  : 
Well  may  it  fort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  fo  like  the  King, 
That  was,  and  is,  the  queftion  of  thefe  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  moft  high  and  palmy  State  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Julius  fell, 
The  Graves  ftood  tenantlefs  •,  the  fheeted  Dead 
Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets  ; 
Stars  fhon  with  trains  of  fire,  Dews  of  blood  fell  ; 
Difafters  veil'd  the  Sun  ;  and  the  moift  Star, 
Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  Empire  ftands, 
Was  fick  almoft  to  doom's-day  with  eclipie. 
And  even  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  (till  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen'd  Coming  on,     (2) 

P  3  Have 

(2)  And  Prologue  to  the  Omen  coming  on."]  But  Prologue  and  Omen  are 
merely  fynonomous  here,  and  muft  fignify  one  and  the  fame  Thing. 
But  the  Poet  means,    that  thefe  Grange  Ph<zno?nena  are  Prologues,  ai  d 

Fore- 
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Have  heav'n  and  earth  together  demonftrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  country-men. 

Enter  Ghoft  again. 

But  foft,  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 
I'll  crofs  it,  though  it  blaft  me.    Stay,  illufionJ 

[Spreading  his  Arms* 
If  thou  haft  any  found,  or  ufe  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me; 
Speak  to  me. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  Country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  Foreknowing  may  avoid, 

Oh  fpeak  ! 

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoorded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  earth,         [Cock  crows. 
For  which,  they  fay,  you  Spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 
Speak  of  it.    Stay,  and  fpeak* Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  ftand. 

Ber.  aTis  here 

Hor.  'Tis  here r- 

Mar.  'Tis  gone.  [Exit  Ghoft. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  majeftical, 
To  offer  it  the  mew  of  violence ; 
For  it  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable  ; 
And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  ftarted  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  Summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
'Doth  with  his  lofty  and  fhrill- founding  throat 
Awake  the  God  of  day  ;  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  Spirit  hyes 

Forerunners,  of  the  Events  frefagd  by  them :  And  fuch  Senfe  the  flight 
Alteration,  which  I  have  ventur'd  to  make  by  a  fingle  Letter  added, 
Very  aptly  gives, 

To 
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To  his  Confine:  x^nd  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  Dawning  fingeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  fay,  no  Spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholfome,  then  no  planets  ftrike, 
No  Fairy  takes,  no  Witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But  look,  the  morn,  in  ruflet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftern  hill ; 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;   and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to  night 
Unto  young  Hamlet.     For,  upon  my  life, 
This  Spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him : 
Do  you  confent,  we  fhall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  *,  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  fhall  find  him  molt  conveniently.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Palace. 

"Enter  Claudius  King  of  Denmark,  Gertrude  the  Queen^ 
Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius, 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

King.  riTTHough  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 

1     The  memory  be*  green,  and  that  it  fitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  Kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  fo  far  hath  Difcretion  fought  with  Nature, 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  our  felves. 
Therefore  our  fometime  filler,  now  our  Queen, 
Th'  imperial  Jointrefs  of  this  warlike  State, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 

P  4  Wirth 
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With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, 

Taken  to  wife. Nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 

Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along  :  (for  all,  our  thanks.) 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth  ; 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  State  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame  ; 
Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage  ; 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pefter  us  with  mefTage, 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  Lands 
Loft  by  his  father,  by  all  bands  of  law, 

To  our  moft  valiant  brother. So  much  for  him." 

Now  for  our  felf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting  : 
Thus  much  the  bufmefs  is.     We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway  *  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, 
(Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe,)  to  fupprefs 
His  further  gate  herein  •,  in  that  the  Levies, 
The  Lifts,  and  full  Proportions  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  Subjects:  and  we  here  difpatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  Greeting  to  old  Norway  ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 
To  bufinefs  with  the  King,  more  than  the  fcope 
Which  thefe  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewel,  and  let  your  hade  commend  your  duty. 

Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  Ihew  our  duty. 

Kitig.  We  doubt  it  nothing  •,  heartily  farewel. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit.     What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  Reafon  to  the  Dane, 
And  lofe  your  voice.     What  would'ft  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  mall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  Throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father, 
What  wouldft  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer% 
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Laer.  My  dread  lord, 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence,  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark 
To  (hew  my  duty  in  your  Coronation ; 
Yet  now  I  muft  confefs,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wifhes  bend  again  tow'rd  France : 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  what  fays  P ole- 
nitis ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  by  labourfome  petition, 
Wrung  from  me  my  flow  leave  •,  and,  at  the  laft, 
Upon  his  will  I  feal'd  my  hard  confent. 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes,  time  be  thine  ;    (3) 
And  thy  beft  Graces  fpend  it  at  thy  will. 
But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind. 

King.  How  is  it,  that  the  clouds  ftill  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  fo,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'th*  Sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  caft  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  veiled  lids, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dud  *, 
Thou  know'ft,  'tis  common  -,  all,  that  live,  mud  die  ; 
Palling  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 
Why  feems  it  fo  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  Madam  ?  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  feems: 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  cuftomary  fuks  of  folemn  Black, 
Nor  windy  fufpiration  of  fore'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 

(3)  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes,  time  be  thine, 

And  thy- fair  Graces  ;  fpend  it  at  thy  Will.']  This  is  the  Pointing  in  both 
Mr.  Pope's  Editions ;  but  the  Poet's  Meaning  is  loft  by  it,  and  the  Clofe 
of  the  Sentence  miferably  flatten'd.  The  Pointing,  I  have  reitor'd,  is 
that  of  the  beft  Copies ;  and  the  Senfe,  this ;  «'  You  have  my  Leave 
««  to  go,  Laertes ;  make  the  faireft  Ufe  you  pleafe  of  your  Time,  and 
«  fpend  it  at  your  Will  with  the  faireft  Graces  you  are  Mafter  of." 

Nor 
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Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  vifage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  fhews  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.     Thefe  indeed  feemy 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  ; 
But  I  have  That  within,  which  pafleth  (hew : 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings,  and  the  fuits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  fweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 
To  give  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father  : 
But  you  muft  know,  your  father  loft  a  father  ;     (4) 
That  father  loft,  loft,  his  •,  and  the  furviver  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term, 
To  do  obfequious  forrow.    But  to  perfevere 
In  obftinate  condolement,  is  a  courfe 
Of  impious  ftubbornnefs,  unmanly  grief. 
It  fhews  a  will  moft  incorrect  to  heav'n, 
A  heart  unfortify'd,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  underftanding  fimple,  and  unfchool'd  : 
For,  what  we  know  muft  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  moft  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe, 
Why  mould  we,  in  our  peevifti  oppofition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heav'n, 
A  fault  againft  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  Reafon  moft  abfurd,  whofe  common  theam 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  ftill  hath  cry'd, 
From  the  firft  coarfe,  'till  he  that  died  to  day, 
"  This  muft  be  fo."     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  Throne  ; 

(4)  But  you  muft  kntyw,  your  Father  loft  a  Father  % 

<fhat  Father  his,  — — ]    This  fuppos'd  Refinement  is  from  Mr.  Pope ; 
but  all  the  Editions  elfe,  that  I  have  met  with,  old  and  modern,  read, 
That  Father  loft,  loft,  his  ; 

The  Reduplication  of  which  Word  here  gives  an  Energy  and  an  Ele- 
gance, which  is  much  eafier  to  be  conceiv*d,  than  explained  in  Terms. 
And  every  judicious  Reader  of  this  Poet  muft  have  obferv'd,  how  frequent 
it  is  with  him  to  make  this  Reduplication  ;  where  he  intends  either  to 
affert  or  deny,  augment  or  dimini/h,  or  add  a  Degree  of  Vehemence  to  his 
Expreflioa. 

And 
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And  with't  no  lefs  nobility  of  love,     (5) 
Than  that  which  cleared  father  bears  his  fon, 
Do  I  impart  tow'rd  you.    For  your  intent    (6) 
In  going  back  to  fchool  to  Wittenberg, 
It  is  moft  retrograde  to  our  defire : 
And  we  befeech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  our  fon. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers,  Hamlet: 
I  pr'ythee,  flay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  mall  in  all  my  bed  obey  you,  Madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving,  and  a  fair  reply  ; 
Be  as  our  felf  in  Denmark.     Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unfore'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart,  in  grace  whereof 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to  day, 
But  the  great  Cannon  to  the  clouds  (hall  tell  ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'n  {hall  bruit  again, 
Re-fpeaking  earthly  thunder.     Come,  away.        [Exeunt. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Oh,  that  this  too-too-folid  flefh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  refolve  it  felf  into  a  dew ! 

(5)   And  with  no  lefs  Nobility  of  Love, 

*tban  that  which  deareji  Father  bears  his  Son, 

Do  I  impart  towards  you.]  But  what  does  the  King  impart  ?  We  want 
the  Subftantive  governed  of  the  Verb.  The  King  had  declared  Hamlet 
his  immediate  SuccefTor  ;  and  with  That  Declaration,  he  mull  mean,  he 
imparts  to  him  as  noble  a  Love,  as  ever  fond  Father  tendered  to  his  own 
Son.     I  have  ventured  to  make  the  Text  conform  with  this  Senfe. 

{6)   .  -    ■  m  1  For  your  Intent 

In  going  back  to  School  to  Wittenberg ;  ]  The  Poet  ufes  a  Prolepjis 
here :  for  the  Univerfity  at  Witt  ember g  was  open'd  by  Frederick  the  3d 
Elector  of  Saxony  in  the  Year  1 502,  feveral  Ages  later  in  Time  than  the 
Date  of  Hamlet,  But  I  defign'd  this  Remark  for  another  purpofe.  I 
would  take  Notice,  that  a  confiderable  Space  of  Years  is  fpent  in  this 
Tragedy ;  or  Hamlet,  as  a  Prince,  mould  be  too  old  to  go  to  an  Uni- 
verfity. We  here  find  him  a  Scholar  refident  at  that  Univerfity ;  but, 
in  Ad  5  th,  we  find  him  plainly  30  Years  old  :  for  the  Gravedigger  had 
taken  up  that  Occupation  the  very  day  on  which  young  Hamlet  was  born, 
and  had  followed  it,  as  he  fays,  Thirty  Years. 

Or 
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Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fixe    (7) 

His  canon  'gainft  felf-ilaughter  !  Oh  God  !  oh  God  ! 

How  weary,  dale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ? 

Fie  on't !  oh  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  feed ;  things  rank,  and  grofs  in  nature, 

Pofifefs  it  meerly.     That  it  mould  come  to  this  ! 

But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  fo  much  ;  not  two,- 

So  excellent  a  King,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother,     (8) 

That  he  would  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heav'n 

Vifit 

(7)  Or  that  the  Everlajiing  had  not  fix* d 

His  Cannon  *gainft  Self-Slaughter  /  ]  The  Generality  of  the  Editions 
read  thus,  as  if  the  Poet's  Thought  were,  Or  that  the  Almighty  had  not 
planted  his  Artillery,  his  Refentment,  or  Arms  of  Vengeance  againfl  Self- 
Murther.  But  the  Word,  which  I  have  reftor'd  to  the  Text,  (and  which 
was  efpous'd  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Hughes,  who  gave  an  Edition  of  this 
Play;)  is  the  Poet's  true  Reading,  i.  e.  That  he  had  not  rejiraind  Suicide 
by  his  exprefs  Law,  and  peremptory  Prohibition.  Miftakes  are  perpetu- 
ally made  in  the  Old  Editions  of  our  Poet,  betwixt  thofe  two  Words, 
Cannon  and  Canon.  I  fhall  now  fubjoin  my  Reafons;  why,  I  think,  the 
Poet  intended  to  fay,  Heaven  had  fix'd  its  Injunction  rather  than  its  Ar- 
tillery. In  the  firft  place,  I  much  doubt  the  Propriety  of  the  Phrafe, 
fixing  Cannon,  in  the  Meaning  here  fuppos'd.  The  military  Expreflion, 
which  imports  what  would  be  necefTary  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Poet's  Thought, 
is  mounting  or  planting  Cannon  :  And  whenever  Cannon  is  faid  to  befix-'d, 
it  is  when  the  Enemy  become  Matters  of  it  and  nail  it  down.  In  the  next 
place  to  fix  a  Canon,  or  Law,  is  the  Term  of  the  Civilians  peculiar  to 
this  Bufinefs.     This  Virgil had  in  his  Mind,  when  he  wrote, 

■  ■ Leges  nxit  pretio,  atq;    refixit.  JEneld.  VI. 

So  Cicero  in  his  Philippic  Orations:  Num  figentur  rurfks  h<e  Tabulae, 
quas  <vos  Decretis  <vejlris  refixiftis  ?  And  it  was  the  conftant  Cuftom  of  the 
Romans  to  fay,  upon  this  Occafion,  figere  legem ;  as  the  Greeks,  before  them, 
ufed  the  Synonymous  Term  v'o^ov  Tct,pd.7rYi%cu,  and  call'd  their  Statutes 
thence  TrctfStfTYiyiJLcLT*.  But  my  laft  Reafon,  and  which  fways  moll  with 
me,  is  from  the  Poet's  own  Turn  and  Call  of  Thought.  For,  as  he  has 
done  in  a  great  many  more  Inftances,  it  is  the  very  Sentiment  which  he 
falls  into  in  another  of  his  Plays,  tho'  he  has  cloUYd  it  in  different  Expref1 

fions. 

'Gainft  Self-Slaughter 

Ti?c.re  is  a  Prohibition^  divine, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Cymbeline. 

(8)  -  So  living  to  my  Mother, 
*Tbat  he  permitted  not  the  Winds  ofHeanfn 

Vifit  her  Face  too  roughly, .]     1  his  is  a  fophifticated  Reading,    copied 

from 
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Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heav'n  and  earth  ! 

Muft  I  remember  ? why,  (he  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  Increafe  of  Appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  ;  yet,  within  a  month,  

Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman!     (9) 

A  little  month !  ■ or  ere  thofe  fhooes  were  old, 

"With  which  me  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears Why  fhe,  ev'n  flie, . 

(O  heav'n  !  a  beaft,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 

Would  have  mourned  longer — )  married  with  mine  uncle, 

My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 

Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  !  — 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mod  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  fiufhing  in  her  gauled  eyes, 

She  married.  —  Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous.fheets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  Good  : 

from  the  Players  in  fome  of  the  modern  Editions,  for  Want  of  undemand- 
ing the  Poet,  whofe  Text  is  corrupt  in  the  Old  Impreflions :  All  of  which 
that  I  have  had  the  Fortune  to  fee,  concur  in  reading  ; 
»■  1  So  lo-ving  to  my  Mother ■, 

That  he  might  not  beteene  the  Winds  of  Heav*n 
Vifit  her  Face  too  roughly. 
"Beteene  is  a  Corruption,  without  Doubt,  but  not  fo  inveterate  a  one,  but 
that,  by  the  Change  of  a  fingle  Letter,  and  the  Separation  of  two  Words 
miftakenly  jumbled  together,  I  am  verily  perfwaded,  I  have  retriev'd  the 
Poet's  Reading.  «   That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  Winds  of  Heatfn, 

&c. 

(9)  —  -  Frailty,  thy  Name  is   Woman !  ]    But  that  it  would 

difpleafe  Mr.  Pope  to  have  it  fuppos'd,  that  Satire  can  have  any  place  in 
Tragedy,  (of  which  I  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  farther  anon,)  I  mould 
make  no  Scruple  to  pronounce  this  Reflection  a  fine  Laconic  Sarcafm.  It 
is  as  concife  in  the  Terms,  and,  perhaps,  more  fprightly  in  the  Thought 
and  Image,  than  that  Fling  of  Virgil  upon  the  Sex,  in  his  fourth 
jEneid. 

4  ■■■,..  <varium  &  mutabile femfir 

F&mina. 
Mr.  Dry  den  has  remark'd,  that  this  is  the  fharpeft  Satire  in  the  feweft 
Words,  that  ever  was  made  on  Womankind  ;  for  both  the  Adjectives  are 
Neuter,  and  Animal  muft  be  underftood  to  make  them  Grammar.  'Tis 
certain,  the  dehgn'd  Contempt  is  heighten'd  by  this  Change  of  the  Gen- 
der :  but,  I  prefume,  Mr.  Dryden  had  forgot  this  Paflage  of  Shakefpeare, 
when  he  declar'd  on  the  Side  of  Virgil's  Hemiftich,  as  the  Iharpeft  Satire 
he  had  met  with, 

2  But 
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But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordfhip  ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well  ; 
Horatio^ or  I  do  forget  my  felf? 

Hor.  The  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fervant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend  -,  I'll  change  that  name  with 
you: 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? 
Marcellus ! 


Mar.  My  good  lord 


Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you ;  good  even,  Sir. 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo  *, 
Nor  fhall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  Trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againft  your  felf.     I  know,  you  are  no  truant ; 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elfinoor  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-ftudent ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  ;    the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnifh  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would,  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  father  —  methinks,  I  fee  my  father. 

Hor.  Oh  where,  my  lord? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  King. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  from  all  in  all, 
I  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think,  I  faw  him  yefternight. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ?  — •— 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  The  King  my  father  !  ^ 

Hor.  Seafon  your  admiration  but  a  while, 

With 
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With  an  attentive  ear  ;  'till  I  deliver 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen, 
Marcellns  and  Bernardo^  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  wafte  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountred:  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  Cap-d-pe, 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  folemn  march 
Goes  flow  and  (lately  by  them  •,  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  oppreft  and  fear-furprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;  whilft  they  (diftill'd 
Almolt  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear) 
Stand  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did, 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  5 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  Apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father : 
Thefe  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  Platform  where  we  watcht. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did  ; 
But  anfwer  made  it  none  -,  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
It  felf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak : 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  y 
And  at  the  found  it  fhrunk  in  hafte  away, 
And  vanifht  from  our  fight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  ft  range. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my.honour'd  lord,  'tis  true  ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to  night  ? 

Both.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  fay  you  ? 

Both.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Both.  My  lord,   from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  Oh,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,   look'd  he  frown ingly  ? 

Hor.  A  count'nance  more  in  forrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fixt  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Mod  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there  ! 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like  ;  ftaid  it  long  ? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate   hade   might  tell  a 
hundred. 

Both.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  faw't. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grifly  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  feen  it  in  his  life, 
A  fable  filver'd. 

Ham.  I'll  watch  to  night ;  perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  you,  it  will, 

Ham.  If  it  affume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'll  fpeak  to  it,  tho*  hell  it  felf  mould  gape 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  fight, 
Let  it  be  treble  in  your  filence  ftill  : 
And  whatsoever  (hall  befall  to  night, 
Give  it  an  underftanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves :  fo,  fare  ye  well. 
Upon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve 
I'll  vifit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  Honour.  [Exeunt. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  farewel. 
My  father's  Spirit  in  arms!  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  fome  foul  play  :  would,  the  night  were  come  ! 
'Till  then  fit  ftill,  my  foul :  foul  deeds  will  rife 
(Tho'  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them)  to  mens  eyes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE   changes  to  an  Apartment  in  Polonius'j 

Houfe. 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  TV  /I  Y  neceffaries  are  imbark'd,  farewel ; 

X VX  And,  fifter,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  Convoy  is  affiftant,  do  not  deep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  That  ? 

Laer,  For  Hamlet^  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour, 
Hold  it  a  fafhion  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent  j  tho*  fweet,  not  lading  ; 
The  perfume,  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  ^ 
No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 
For  nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk  •,  but,  as  this  Temple  waxes, 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now  ; 
And  now  no  foil  nor  cautel  doth  befmerch     (10) 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  muft  fear, 
His  Greatnefs  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own  : 
For  he  himfelf  is  fubjeft  to  his  Birch  •> 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do, 
Carve  for  himfelf-,  for  on  his  choice  depends 

(10)  And  now  no  Soil,  nor  Cautel.  ]  Cautel,  from  Cautela,  in  its  firft 
deriv'd  Signification  means  a  prudent  Forejigbt,  or  Caution :  But  when  we 
naturalize  a  Latin  Word  into  our  Tongue,  we  do  not  think  ourfelves  ob- 
liged to  ufe  it  in  its  precife,  native  Signification.  So  here,  traduftively, 
'tis  employ'd  to  mean,  Deceit,  Craft,  Infinarity.  And  in  thefe  Accep- 
tations we  find  our  Author  ufing  the  Adjective  from  it,  in  his  Julius 
C&far. 

Swear  PrieJIs,  and  Cowards,  and  Men  cautelous. 

In  the  like  Manner  the  French  ufe  their  cauteleux }  by  which  they  under- 
(land,  ru/e,  trotnpeur :  and  Min/fretti'ltiS  explained  the  Word  Cautel  thus, 
a  crafty  Way  to  deceive, 

Mr.  Warlurtofi. 
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The  fanctity  and  health  of  the  whole  State. 

And  therefore  muft  his  choice  be  circumfcrib'd 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 

Whereof  he's  head.     Then  if  he  fays,  he  loves  you, 

It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it, 

As  he  in  his  peculiar  act  and  place 

May  give  his  Saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further, 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh,  what  lofs  your  Honour  may  fuftain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs  •, 

Or  lofe  your  heart,  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 

To  his  unmafter'd  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia^  fear  it,  my  dear  filter  ; 

And  keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection, 

Out  of  the  (hot  and  danger  of  defire. 

The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 

If  (he  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 

Virtue  it  felf  fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes  ; 

The  canker  galls  the  Infants  of  the  Spring, 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd ; 

And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 

Be  wary  then,  beft  fafety  lies  in  fear  •, 

Youth  to  it  felf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near. 

Oph.  I  fhall  th'  effects  of  this  good  leffon  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.    But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  paftors  do, 
Shew  me  the  iteep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n  ; 
Whilft,  like  a  puft  and  carelefs  libertine, 
Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  reed. 
Laer.  Oh,  fear  me  not. 

Enter  Polonius. 

I  (lay  too  long  ;  ■ but  here  my  father  comes : 

A  double  Blefling  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occafion  fmiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

Pol,  Yet  here,  Laertes  \  aboard,  aboard  for  fhame; 
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The  wind  fits  in  the  fhoulder  of  your  fail,     (11) 

And  you  are  (laid  for.     There  -, 

My  Blefling  with  you  ; 

[Laying  bis  band  on  Laertes' J  he$d, 
And  thefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act : 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar; 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  Adoption  try'd, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel: 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 
Of  Entrance  to  a  quarrel  :  but  being  in, 
Bear'c  that  the  oppofed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  ev'ry  Man  thine  ear  •,  but  few  thy  voice. 
Take  each  man's  cenfure  ;  but  referve  thy  judgment. 
Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy, 
But  not  expreft  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 
And  they  in  France  of  the  bed  rank  and  ftation 
Are  moft  felecl  and  generous,  chief  in  That, 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  Loan  oft  lofes  both  it  felf  and  friend : 
And  Borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  Husbandry, 
This  above  all  •,  to  thine  own  felf  be  true ; 
And  it  muft  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
Farewel  •,  my  Blefling  feafon  this  in  thee  J 

(11)  The  Wind  Jits  in  the  Shoulder  of  your  Sail, 

And  you  are  Jiafdfor  there.  My  Blejfing,  &c]  There -^  where  ?  in  fhej 
Shoulder  of  his  Sail  ?  For  to  That  muil  this  local  Adverb  relate,  as  tig 
fituated.  Befides,  it  is  a  dragging  idle  Expletive,  and  feems  of  no.  TJfe 
but  to  fupport  the  Meafure  of  the  Verfe.  But  when  we  come  %o  poin$ 
this  Paflage  right,  and  to  the  Poet's  Intention  in  it,  we  ihall  find  it  nei- 
ther unnecefTary,  nor  improper,  in  its  Place.  In  the  Speech  immediately 
preceding  this,  Laertes  taxes  himfelf  for  flaying  too  long  j  but  feeing  his 
Father  approach,  he  is  willing  to  flay  for  a  fecond  Blemng,  and  kneels 
down  to  that  end  :  Polonius  accordingly  lays  his  hand  on  his  Head  and 
gives  him  the  fecond  BlefTing-  The  Manner,  it;  which  a  Comic  A#or 
behav'd  upon  this  Occafion,  was  fure  to  raife  a  Laugh  of  PJeafure  in  tha 
Audience :  And  the  oldefl  Quarto\  in  the  Pointing,  are  a  Confirmation 
that  thus  the  Poet  intended  it,  and  thus  the  Stage  exprefs'd  it, 

Q  «  Laer, 
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Laer.  Molt  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  inverts  you,  go,  yourfervants  tend.  (12) 

Laer.  Farewel,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  mem'ry  lockt, 
And  you  your  felf  fhall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewel.  [Exit  Laer. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  faid  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  pleafe  you,  fomething  touching  the  lord  Ham- 
let. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought ! 
*Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  ;  and  you  your  feif 
Have  of  your  audience  been  moft  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  mufl  tell  you, 
You  do  not  underftand  your  felf  fo  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  AfFeclion  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection !  puh  !  you  fpeak  like  a  green  girJ, 
Unfifted  in  fuch  perilous  circumftance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,   as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  mould  think. 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you  ;  think  your  felf  a  baby  ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  fterling.     Tender  your  felf  more  dear- 
ly 5      03) 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe, 

Wringing  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph. 

(1  ?)  The  Time  invites  You,  —  ]  This  Reading  is  as  old  as  the  firft 
Folio ;  however  I  fufpe£fc  it  to  have  been  fubftituted  by  the  Players,  who 
did  not  underftand  the  Term  which  pofTefTes  the  elder  Quarto's  : 

The  Time  invefts  you, 
i.  e.  befieges,  prefles  upon  you  on  every  Side.     To  invefl  a  Town,  is  the 
military  Phrafe  from  which  our  Author  borrow'd  his  Metaphor. 

(13)  Tender  your  felf  more  dearly  ; 

Or  [not  to  crack  the  Wind  of  the  poor  Phrafe) 

Wronging  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  d  Fool.  ]    The  Parenthefts  is  clos'd  at 
the  wrong  place ;  and  we  mufl  make  like  wife  a  flight  Correction  in  the 

lail 
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Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fafliion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fafhion  you  may  call't :  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  giv'n  countenance  to  his  fpeech,  my 
lord, 
With  almoft  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  fpringes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.     Thefe  blazes,  oh  my  daughter, 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both, 
Ev'n  in  their  promife  as  it  is  a  making. 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.    From  this  time, 
Be  fomewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden  prefence, 
Set  your  intreatments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet , 
Believe  fo  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  \ 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you.    In  few,  Ophelia^ 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  ;  for  they  are  brokers,     (14) 

Q^3  Not 

laft  Verfe.     Polonius  is  racking  and  playing  on  the  Word  Tender,  till  he 
thinks  proper  to  correct  himfelf  for  the  Licence ;  and  then  he  would  lay 

not  farther  to  crack  the  Wind  of  the  Phrafe  by  twifting  and  contort- 

ing  it,  as  I  have  done ;  &c.  Mr,  Warburton. 

(14)  Do  not  believe  his  Vows ;  for  they  are  Brokers ; 

Breathing  like  fanclified  and  pious  Bonds, 

*The  better  to  beguile.  ] 
To  the  fame  purpofe  our  Author,  fpeaking  of  Vows,  exprefles  himfelf 
in  his  Poem,  calPd,  The  Lovers  Complaint. 

Saw,  how  Ds&its  were  guilded  in  his  Smiling ; 

Knew,  Vows  were  ever  Brokers  to  defining  : 
But  to  the  Paflage  in  Queftion :  Tho  all  the  Editors  have  fwallow'd  it 
implicitly,  it  is  certainly  corrupt ;  and  I  have  been  furprizM,  how  Men 
of  Genius  and  Learning  could  let  it  pafs  without  fome  Sufpicion.  What 
Ideas  can  we  form  to  ourfelves  of  a  breathing  Bond,  or  of  its  being  fanfli- 
fied  and  pious  ?  The  only  tolerable  Way  of  reconciling  it  to  a  Meaning 
without  a  Change,  is  to  fuppofe  that  the  Poet  intends,  by  the  Word 
Bonds,  verbal  Obligations,  Protejlations :  and  then,  indeed,  thefe  Bonds 
may,  in  fome  Senfe,  be  faid  to  have  Breath.  But  this  is  to  make  him 
guilty  of  over-ftraining  the  Word  and  Alluiion  j  and  it  will  hardly  bear 
that  Interpretation,  at  leaft  not  without  much  Obfcurity.  As  he,  juft  be- 
fore, is  calling  amorous  Vows  Brokers,  and  Implorers  of  unholy  Suits;  I 
think,  a  Continuation  of  the  plain  and  natural  Senfe  directs  to  an  eafy 

Emendation, 
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Not  of  that  Die  which  their  inveftments  (hew, 
But  meer  implorers  of  unholy  fuits, 
Breathing  like  fanctified  and  pious  Bawds, 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all : 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  fo  (lander  any  moment's  leifure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you  •,  come  your  way. 

Qph.  I  (hall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    changes   to   the    Platform  before   the 

Palace. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham  J  |  THE  Air  bites  (hrewdly  \  it  is  very  cold. 
y       Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 
Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 
Mar.  No,  it  is  (truck. 

Hor.  I  heard  it  not :  it  then  draws  near  the  feafon, 
Wherein  the  Spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[Noife  of  warlike  mufick  wilbirn 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  King  doth  wake  to  night,    and  takes  his 
rowfe, 
Keeps  waflfel,  and  the  fwagg'ring  upfpring  reels ; 

Emendation,  which  makes  the  whole  Thought  of  a  piece,  and  gives  it  a 
Turn  not  unworthy  of  our  Poet. 

Breathing,  like  fanftijied  and  pious  Bawds* 

The  better  to  beguile. 
Broker*  'tis  to  be  obferv'd,  our  Author  perpetually  ufes  as  the  more 
ihOdeil  Synonymous  Term  for  Bawd.     Befides,  what   itrengthens  my 
Correction,  and  makes  this  Emendation  the  more  neceflary  and  probable, 
is*  the  Words  with  which  the  Poet  winds  up  his  Thought,  the  better  to  be- 
guile.    It  is  the  fly  Artifice  and  Cuitom  of  Bawds  to  put  on  an  Air  and 
Form  Of  Sanftity,  to  betray  the  Virtues  of  young  Ladies;  by  drawing 
them  firlt  into  a  kind  Opinion  of  them,  from  their  exteriour  and  dijjembled 
Goodnefs.     And  Bawds  in  their  Office  of  Treachery  are  likewife  properly 
Brokers  \    and  the  Implorers  and  Prompters  of  unholy  (that  is,  unchaft) 
Suits  \  And  fo  a  Chain  of  the  fame  Metaphors  is  continued  to  the  End. 
I  made  this  Emendation  when  I  publifh'd  my  Shakespeare  re- 
$orsdy  and  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  embrace  it  in  his  lafl  Edition. 

And 
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And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenifh  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  cuftom  ?  # 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  cuftom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  eaft  and  weft,    (15) 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  fwinifti  phrafe 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  atchievements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  chufe  his  origin) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon ; 
Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plaufive  manners  >  that  thefe  men 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defect, 
(Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  fear) 
Their  virtues  elfe,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 

(15)  this  heavy-headed  Revel,  eaji  and  vjej}.]  This  whole  Speech 
of  Hamlet,  to  the  Entrance  of  the  Ghoft,  I  fet  right  in  my  Shakespeare 
reJ}or*d,  (o  (hall  not  trouble  the  Readers  again  witli  a  Repetition  of  thole 
Corrections,  or  Juftincation  of  thenv  Mr.  Pope  admits,  I  have  given 
the  Whole  a  Glimmering  of  Senfe,  but  it  is  purely  conjeftural,  and  founded 
on  no  Authority  of  Copes .  But  is  this  any  Objection  againft  Conjecture 
in  S hake/pear <?'s  Cafe,  where  no  Original  Manufcript  is  fubfifting,  and  the 
Printed  Copies  have  fuccefiively  blunder'd  after  one  another  ?  And  is  not 
even  a  Glimmering  of  Senfe,  fo  it  be  not  arbitrarily  impos'd,  preferable 
to  flat  and  glaring  Nonfenfe  ?  If  not,  there  is  a  total  End  at  leaft  to  this 
Branch  of  Criticifm :  and  Nonfenfe  may  plead  Title  and  Prefcription  from 
Time,  becaufe  there  is  no  direct  Authority  for  difponefling  it. 

0^4  From 
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From  that  particular  fault. The  dram  of  Bafe    (16) 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  worth  out, 
To  his  own  fcandal. 

Enter  Ghoft. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  !■ 
Ham.  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us! 
Be  thou  a  Spirit  of  health,  or  Goblin  damn'd, 

(1 6)  <Thc  Dram  of  Eafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  Subflance  of  a  Doubt 

To  his  onun  Scandal."]  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  degraded  this  whole  Speech, 
has  entirely  left  out  this  concluding  Sentence  of  it.  It  looks,  indeed,  to 
be  defperate,  and  for  that  Reafon,  I  conceive,  he  chofe  to  drop  it. 
I  do  not  remember  a  PafTage,  throughout  all  our  Poet's  Works,  more  in- 
tricate and  deprav'd  in  the  Text,  of  lefs  Meaning  to  outward  Appearance, 
or  more  likely  to  baffle  the  Attempts  of  Criticilm  in  its  Aid.  It  is  cer- 
tain, there  is  neither  Senfe,  nor  Grammar,  as  it  now  ilands :  yet,  with 
a  flight  Alteration,  1*11  endeavour  to  cure  thofe  Defects,  and  give  a  Senti- 
ment too,  that  mall  make  the  Poet's  Thought  clofe  nobly.  What  can  a 
Dram  of  Eafe  mean  ?  Or,  What  can  it  have  to  do  with  the  Context,  fup- 
pofing  it  were  the  allowed  Expreflion  here  ?  Or,  in  a  Word,  what  Agree- 
ment in  Senfe  is  there  betwixt  a  Dram  of  Eafe  and  the  Subflance  of  a 
Doubt  ?  It  is  a  defperate  Corruption,  and  the  neareft  way  to  hope  for  a 
Cure  of  it,  is,  to  confider  narrowly  what  the  Poet  mtifl  be  fuppos'd  to 
have  intended  here.  The  whole  Tenour  of  this  Speech  is,  that '  let  Men 
have  never  fo  many,  or  fo  eminent,  Virtues,  if  they  have  one  Defect 
which  accompanies  them,  that  fingle  Blemifh  {hall  throw  a  Stain  upon 
their  whole  Character  :  and  not  only  fo,  (if  I  underftand  him  right)  but 
fhall  deface  the  very  EfTence  of  all  their  Goodnefs,  to  its  own  Scandal  : 
fo  that  their  Virtues  themfelves  will  become  their  Reproach.  This  is  not 
only  a  Continuation  of  his  Sentiment,  but  carries  it  up  with  a  fine  and 
proper  Climax.  I  have  ventured  to  conjecture,  that  the  Author  might 
Write  ; 

—————  The  Dram  of  Bafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  Subflance  of  Worth  out 

To  his  tywn  Scandal. 
The  Dram  of  Bafe,  i.  e.  the  leafl  Alloy  of  Bafenefs  or  Vice.  It  is  ve- 
ry frequent  with  our  Poet  to  ufe  the  Adjecli<ve  of  Quality  inftead  of  the 
Subrtantive  fignifying  the  Thing.  Befides,  I  have  obferved,  that  elfe- 
where,  fpeaking  of  Worth,  he  delights  to  confider  it  as  a  Quality  that 
adds  Weight  to  a  Perfon,  and  connects  the  Word  with  that  Idea. 

Let  enfry  Word  weigh  heavy  of  her  Worth, 

That  he  does  weigh  too  light. 

k  All's  Well  that  ends  Uf  11. 

From  nvhofefo  many  Weights  of  Bafenefs  cannot 

A  Dram  of  Worth  be  drawn,  Cymbeline. 

Bring 
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Bring  with  thee  airs  from  fieav'n,  or  blafts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape,      (17) 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet^ 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane  :  oh !  anfwer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  •,  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death, 
Have  burft  their  cearments  ?  why  the  fepulcher, 
Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn*d, 
Hath,  ope'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  caft  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou,  dead  coarfe,  again,  in  compleat  fteel, 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  (hake  our  difpofttion 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  mould  we  do  ? 

[Ghoft  beckons  Hamlet. 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  ic 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means.  [holding  Hamlet, 

Ham.  It  will  not  fpeak  ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  fhould  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  toThap, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  it  felf  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again. I'll  follow  it*  »-"■ 

Hor.  What  if  ic  tempt   you  tow'rd  the  flood,    my 
lord  ? 
Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff, 

1 7  fhou  comyi  in  fuch  a  queftionable  Shape."]  By  queftionable  we  now 
conftantly  underftand  dilutable,  doubtful ;  but  our  Author  ufes  it  in  a 
Senfe  quite  oppofite,  not  dilutable,  but  to  be  conversed  with,  inviting 
<$ueftion :  as  in  Macbeth, 

Live  You,  9 r  are  Tqu  aught  that  Man  may  qucftion  '? 

That 
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That  beetles  o'er  his  Bafe  into  the  fea  ; 
And  there  afllime  fome  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  fov'reignty  of  reafon, 
And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  defperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  ev'ry  brain, 
That  looks  fo  many  fadoms  to  the  fea  ; 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  ftill :  go  on,  1*11  follow  thee 

Mar.  You  (hall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar.  Be  ful'd,  you  ihall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve : 

Still  am  I  call'd  :  unhand  me,  gentlemen 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  Ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me  ■ 

I  fay,  away go  on*       'I'll  follow  thee — — 

[Exe.  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Hor.  He  waxes  defp'rate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after.— To  what  iflue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heav'n  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  more  remote  Tart  of  the 

Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  fpeak  ;    I'll  go  no 

Ghoft.  Mark  me.  [further. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghoft.  My  hour  is  almoft  come, 
When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Mud  render  up  myfelf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Ghoft  ! 

Ghoft.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  Ihall  unfold, 

Ham; 
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Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Gboft.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  (halt  hear. 

Ham.  What  ? 

Gboft.  I  am  thy  father's  Spirit  ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And,    for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fail  in  fires  ;     (18) 
*Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighted  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres, 
Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 
To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood  ;  lift,  lift,  oh  lift ! 
If  thou  didft  ever  thy  dear  father  love  — 

Ham.  Oh  heav'n  ! 

Gboft.  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural  murther. 

Ham.  Murther? 

Gboft.  Murther  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is ; 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Hafte  me  to  know  it,  that  I,  with  wings  as  fwift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Gboft.  I  find  thee  apt  *, 
And  duller  fhouldft  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 

1 8  And,  for  the  Day,  confind  to  fall  in  Fires  ;]  I  once  (ufpedled  this 
Expreflion  .  to  fail  in  Fires:    becaufe  tho*  Falling  is  often  a  Part  of 

Penance  injoin'd  us  by  the  Church- Difcipline  here  on  Earth,  yet,  I  con- 
ceiv'd,  it  could  be  no  great  Punifhment  for  a  Spirit,  a  Being  which  re- 
quires no  Suftenance,  to f aft.  But  Mr.  Warburton  has  fince  perfectly  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Text  is  not  to  be  difturb'd,  but  that  the  Expreflion  is 
purely  metaphorical*  For  it  is  the  Opinion  of  the  Religion  here  repre- 
sented, (i.  e.  the  Roman  Catholic)  that  Fafting  purifies  the  Soul  here,  as 
the  Fire  does  in  the  Purgatory  here  alluded  to :  and  that  the  Soul  muft  be 
purged  either  by  fafting  here,  or  by  burning  hereafter.  This  Opinion 
Shakefpeare  again  hints  at,  where  he  makes  Hamlet  fay ; 

He  took  my  Father  grosfly,  full  of  Bread. 
And  we  are  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  common  faying  of  the  Romijh  Priefls  to 
their  People,  If  you  wont  fail  here,  you  muft  fall  in  Fire. 

1  That 
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That  roots  it  felf  m  eafe  on  Lethe's  wharf, 

Wouldft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear  : 

'Tis  given  out,  that  fleeping  in  my  orchard, 

A  ferpent  flung  me.     So,  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 

Rankly  abused  :  but  know,  thou  noble  Youth, 

The  ferpent,  that  did  fting  thy  father's  life, 

Now  wears  his  Crown. 

Ham.  Oh,  my  prophetick  foul  !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghoft.  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  trait'rous  gifts, 
(Oh  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce  !)  won  to  his  (hameful  lull 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming-virtuous  Queen. 
Oh  Hamlet^  what  a  falling  off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  ev'n  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine ! 
But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  fhape  of  heav'n  ; 
So  luft,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  fate  it  felf  in  a  celeftial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage 

But,  foft !  methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air 

Brief  let  me  be  *,  Sleeping  within  mine  or-chard, 
My  cuftom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  flole 
With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  viol, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  diftilment  ;  whofe  effec~b 
Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That  fwift  as  quick- (liver  it  courfes  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  allies  of  the  body  ; 
And,  with  a  fudden  vigour,  it  doth  poflfet 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholfome  blood  :  fo  did  it  mine, 
And  a  moft  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Moft  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  craft 


All 
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All  my  fmooth  body.-" 

Thus  was  I  fleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 

Of  life,  of  Crown,  of  Queen,  at  once  difpatcht  *, 

Cut  off  even  in  the  bloffoms  of  my  fin, 

UnhoufeFd,  unappointed,  unaneal'd  :     (J9) 

No 

(19)  Unhouzaled,  unanointed,  unaneal'd  j]  The  Ghoft,  having  re- 
counted the  Procefs  of  his  Murther,  proceeds  to  exaggerate  the  Inhuma- 
nity and  TJnnaturalnefs  of  the  Fa&,  from  the  Circumftances  in  which  he 
was  furpriz'd.  But  thefe,  I  find,  have  been  (tumbling  Blocks  to  our  Edi- 
tors ;  and  therefore  I  muft  amend  and  explain  thefe  3  compound  Ad- 
jectives in  their  Order.  Inftead  of  unhouzzePd,  we  muft  reftore,  un- 
boufePd,  i.  e.  without  the  Sacrament  taken  ;  from  the  old  Saxon  Word  for 
the  Sacrament,  boufel.  So"  our  Etymologifs,  and  Chaucer  write  it ;  and 
Spencer,  accordingly,  calls  the  Sacramental  Fire,  houjling  Fire.  In  the 
next  place,  unanointed  is  a  Sophistication  of  the  Text :  the  old  Copies 
concur  in  reading,  difappointed.     I  correct,  f 

UnhoufePd,  unappointed, 

i.  e.  no  Confeflion  of  Sins  made,  no  Reconciliation  to  Heaven,  no  Ap- 
pointment of  Penance  by  the  Church.  To  this  Purpofe  Othello  fpeaks  to 
his  Wife,  when  he  is  upon  the  Point  of  killing  her ; 

If  you  bethink  your  f elf  of  any  Crimpy 

Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  Heaven  and  Grace, 

Sollicitfor  itjirait. 
So  in  Meafurefor  Meafure,  when  Ifabella  brings  word  to  Claudio  that  he 
is  to  be  inftantly  executed,  me  urges  him  to  this  neceflary  Duty  ; 

Therefore  your  bejl  Appointment  make  <witb  Speed, 

¥0  Morronv  you  fet  out. 
UnaneaPd,  I  agree  to  be  the  Poet's  genuine  Word  ;  but  I  muft  take  the 
Liberty  to  difpute  Mr.  Pope's  Explication  of  it,  viz.  No  Knell  rung.  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  what  GlofTaries  Mr.  Pope  may  have  confulted  and 
trufts  to  ;  but  whofefoever  they  are,  I  am  fure,  their  Comment  is  very 
fmgular  in  the  Word  alledg'd.  The  Adjective  form'd  from  Knell,  muft 
have  been  unkneWd  or  unknoWd.     So,  in  Macbeth  ; 

Had  las  many  Sons,  as  I  have  hairs, 

/would  not  <wifb  them  to  a  fairer  Death  ; 

Andfo  his  Knell  is  knoll'd. 
There  is  no  Rule  in  Orthography  for  finking  the  k  in  the  Deflexion  of 
any  Verb  or  Compound  form'd  from  Knell,  and  melting  it  into  a  Vowel. 
WhatSenfe  does  una7ieaVd  then  bear  ?  Skinner,  in  his  Lexicon  of  old 
and  obfolete  Englijb  Terms,  tells  us,  that  AneaPd  is  unBus ;  from  the 
Teutonick  Prepofition  an,  and  Ole,  i.  e.  Oil:  fb  that  unaneaFd muft  con- 
fequently  figni  fy,  unanointed,  not  having  the  extream  Un&ion.  So  that 
the  Poet's  Reading  and  Explication  being  afcertain'd,  he  very  finely  makes 
his  Ghoji  complain  of  thefe  four  dreadful  Hardlhips ;  That  he  had  been 
difpatch'd  out  of  Life  without  receiving  the  Hojie,  or  Sacrament ;  with- 
out being  reconciled  to  Heaven  and  abfofo'di  without  the  Benefit  of  ex- 
tream 
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No  reckoning  made,   but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
Oh,  horrible !  oh,  horrible  !  mod  horrible  ! 
If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft. 
But  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  a 6b, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heav'n, 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  fling  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  mews  the  Matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffe&ual  fire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  ;   remember  me.  [Exit, 

Ham.  Oh,  all  you  hoft  of  heav'n  !  oh  earth  !  what  elfe  ? 
And  fhall  I  couple  hell  ?  oh,  hold  my  heart—* 
And  you,  my  finews,  grow  not  inftantold; 
But  bear  me  ftiffly  up  •,  remember  thee  — 
Ay,  thou  poor  Ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 

In  this  diftra6led  globe  ;  remember  thee 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory    (20) 

I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  prefTures  paft, 

That  youth  and  obfervation  copied  there  ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix'd  with  bafer  matter.     Yes,  by  heav'n  : 

Oh  mod  pernicious  woman  ! 

Oh  villain,  villain,  fmiling  damned  villain  ! 

My  tables, meet  it  is,  I  fet  it  down, 

tream  Unclion  ;  or  without  fo  much  as  a  Confeffion  made  of  his  Sins.  The 
having  no  Knell  rung,  I  think  is  not  a  Point  of  equal  Confequence  to 
any  of  thefe  j  efpecially,  if  we  confider,  that  the  Romijb  Church  ad- 
mits the  Efficacy  of  praying  for  the  Dead. 

(20)   Yea,  from  the  'Table  of  my  Memory 

ril  *vipe  aivay  all  trivial  fond  Records.]  JEfchylus,  I  remember, 
twice  ufes  this  very  Metaphor ;  considering  the  Mind  or  Memory ,  as  a 
Tablet,  or  Writing-book,  on  which  we  are  to  engrave  Things  worthy  of 
Remembrance. 

MHy  \yyz<L$*  Sv  pynixociy  AiAro/f  Wivuv-     Promethu 
AthToytJitpct)  jj  m,v\  lffviT&  y$in*    Eumenid. 

That 
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That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain'; 

At  leaft,  I'm  fure,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark,        [Writing, 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are  ;  now  to  my  word  ; 

It  is  ;  Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me  : 

I've  fworn  it * 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Hor,  My  lord,  my  lord,- 

Mar,  Lord  Hamlet ', 

Hor,  Heav'n  fecure  him  ! 

Mar,  So  be  it. 

Hor,  II lo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham,  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  ;  come,  bird,  come. 

Mar,  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor,  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Oh,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No,  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heav'n. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  fay  you  then,   would  heart  of  man  once 
think  it  ? 
But  you'll  be  fecret 

Both.  Ay,  by  heav'n,  my  lord. 

Ham,  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  Ghoft,    my  lord,    come  from 
the  Grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right,  you  are  i'th*  right  ; 
And  fo  without  more  circumftance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  make  hands,  and  part ; 
You,  as  your  bufinefs  and  defires  fhall  point  you  ; 
(For  every  man  has  bufinefs  and  defire, 
Such  as  it  is)  and  for  my  own  poor  part, 
I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I'm  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily  ; 
Yes,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Yes,  by  St.  Patrick,  but  there  is,  my  lord, 
And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  Vifion  here — - 
It  is  an  honeft  Ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-mafter  it  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  requeft. 

Hor.  Whatis't,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  to  night. 

Both.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear't. 

Hor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  fword. 

Mar.  We  have  fworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 

Ghoft.  Swear.  [Ghoft  cries  under  the  ft  age. 

Ham.  Ah  ha,   boy,  fay'ft  thou  fo?    art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on,  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  celleridge. 
Confent  to  fwear. 

Hor.  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen, 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Ghoft.  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  £*f  ubique  ?  then  we'll  fhift  our  ground. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword. 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  which  you  have  heard,     (21) 
Swear  by  my  fword. 

Ghoft.  Swear  by  his  fword. 

(21)  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  Sword.]     This  Adjuration  and  the  Solemnity  of  kiffing 
Hamlets  Sword,  feems  to  be  fiieer'd  at  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle ;  where  Ralph,  the  Grocer's  Prentice,  dif- 
miffes  the  Barber  in  Quiet,  on  certain  Terms  agreed  betwixt  them, 
Ralph:  I  give  Wee  mercy,  but  yet  'thou /half  fwear 
Upon  my  burning  Peftle  to  perform 
*Thy  Promife  uttired. 
Barb,  /fwear  andkKs, 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Well  faid,  old  mole,   can*  ft  work  i'th*  ground 
fo  faft  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer  !  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  Oh  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  ftrange. 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heav'n  and  earth,  Horatio^  (22) 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy.     But  come, 
Here,  as  before,  never,  (fo  help  you  mercy  !) 
How  ftrange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  my  felf, 
(As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  fhall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antick  difpofition  on  •,) 
That  you,  at  fuch  time  feeing  me,  never  fhall, 
With  arms  encumbred  thus,  or  this  head-fhake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe, 

As,  well we   know  ■         or,   we  could,  and  if  we 

would 

Or,  if  we  lift  to  fpeak or,   there  be,  and  if  there 

might 

(Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out)  denote 

That  you  know  aught  of  me  ;  This  do  ye  fwear, 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  moil  need  help  you  ! 

Swear. 

Gbqft.  Swear. 

Ham.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  Spirit.    So,  Gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  do  I  commend  me  to  you  •, 
And  what  fo  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do  t'  exprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  fhall  not  lack  ;  let  us  go  in  together, 
And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray: 

(22)  There  are  more  Things  in  Hean?n  and  "Earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  Pihlofophy.]  This  Reflexion  of  Hamlet 
feems  to  be  dire&ly  copied  from  this  Paffage  of  Lucretius,  lib.  I.  v.  152. 

Quod  multa  in  Terris  fieri,  Cceloq;  tuentur, 

Quorum  Operum  Caufas  nulla  ratione  videre 

Pcjfunt. 

I  had  amended  and  reified  the  Pointing  of  this  whole  Speech  in  my 
Shakespeare  reftor'd,  to  which  I  defire  for  Brevity's  Sake  to  refer  my 
Readers.  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  reform  the  Whole,  in  his  laft  Edi- 
tion, agreeably  to  my  Directions  there. 

Vol.  VII.  R  The 
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The  Time  is  out  of  joint  ;  oh,  curled  fpight ! 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right. 

Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE,   An  Apartment  in  Polonius'i  Houfe. 

Enter  Polonius,    tf#J  Reynoldo. 

POLONIUS. 


*\%»*»*Jt*«fir«6*^ 


%  I  V  E  him  this  mony,  and  thefe  notes,   Rey- 
nold. 

Pi-    I  •    ^'  * W1^''  my  ^orc^ 

^^^f21  '  ^ou  ^a^  ^°  marveH°us  wifely,    good 

^^^^**"~^  Reynoldo, 

Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

PoL  Marry,  well  faid  ;  very  well  faid.    Look  you,  Sir, 
Enquire  me  firil  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris  ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep, 
What  company,  at  what  expence ;  and  finding, ; 
By  this  encompafifment  and  drift  of  queftion, 
That  they  do  know  my  fon ;  come  you  more  near ; 
Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it ; 
Take  you,  as  'twere  fome  diftant  knowledge  of  him, 
As  thus— I  know  his  father  and  his  friends, 
And  in  part  him — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynoldo  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  in  part  him — but  you  may  fay — not  well ; 
But  if't  be  he,  I  mean,  he's  very  wild  ; 
Addicted  fo  and  fo — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  pleafe  ;  marry,  none  fo  rank, 
As  may  difhonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that  ; 
But,  Sir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  flips,  As 
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As  are  companions  noted  and  moft  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing — —You  may  go  fo  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  difhonour  him. 

Pol.  Faith,  no,  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  Charge  ; 
You  mult  not  put  another  fcandal  on  him,  (23) 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency, 
That's  not  my  meaning  •,  but  breathe  his  faults  fo  quaint- 

That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty  ; 
The  flafh  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind, 
A  favagenefs  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  aflault. 

Rey.  But,   my  good  lord 

Pol.  Wherefore  mould  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord,  I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  Sir,  here's  my  drifc  ; 

(23)  Toumuji  not  put  another  Scandal  on  him.']  I  once  fufpe&ed,  and 
attempted  to  correct:,  this  Paffage.  The  old  Gentleman,  'tis  plain,  is  of 
Opinion,  that  to  charge  his  Son  with  Wenching  would  not  di/honour  him  ; 
confequently,  would  be  no  Scandal  to  him.  Why  then  mould  he  caution 
Reynoldo  from  putting  another  Scandal  on  him  ?  There  can  be  no  Second 
Scandal  fuppos*d,  without  a  flrft  implied.  On  this  kind  of  Reafoning,  I 
propos'd  to  correct ; 

You  muji  not  put  an  utter  Scandal  on  him.  Mr.  Pope,  I  obferve,  feems 
to  admit  the  Emendation,  but  I  retract  it  as  an  idle,  unweigh'd  Conjecture. 
The  Reafoning,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  fallacious;  and  our  Author's  li- 
centious Manner  of  exprefftng  himfelf  elfewhere,  convinces  me  that  any 
Change  is  altogether  unneceifary.     So  in  King  Richard  II. 

'Tendering  the  precious  Safety  of  my  Prince, 

And  free  from  other  misbegotten  Hate, 

Come  I  Appellant  to  this  princely  Prefmce.  \ 

Now,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  here,  tendring  his  Prince's  Safety  is  his  frjf  mis- 
begotten Hate  ;  which  Nobody  will  ever  believe  was  the  Poet's  Intention. 
And  fo,  in  Macbeth ; 

— — —  All  thefe  are  portable, 

With  other  Graces  weigh'' d. 
Malcolm  had  been  enumerating  the  fecret  Enormities  he  was  guilty  of;  no 
Graces  are  mention'd  or  fuppos'd;  fo  that  in  grammatical  itridlnefs,. 
thefe  Enormities  ftahd  in  the  Place  of  firft  Graces ;  tho'  the  Poet  means 
no  more  than  this,  that  Malcolm's  Fines  would  be  fupportable,  if  his  Graces 
on  the  other  hand  were  to  be  weigh'd  againft  them. 

R  2  And 
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And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit. 

You,  laying  thefe  flight  fullies  on  my  fori,     (24) 

As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i'th*  working, 

Mark  you,  your  party  in  converfe,  he  you  would  found, 

Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 

The  youth,  you  breath  of,  guilty,  be  afTur'd, 

He  clofes  with  you  in  this  confequence  ; 

Good  fir,  or  fo,  or  friend,  or  gentleman, 

(According  to  the  phrafe  or  the  addition 

Of  man  and  country.) 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  Sir,  does  he  this  ; 

He  do's what  was  I  about  to  fay  ? 

I  was  about  to  fay  fomething— -  where  did  I  leave? — 
Rey.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

Pol  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence — Ay,  marry, 

He  clofes  thus ; 1  know  the  Gentleman, 

I  faw  him  yefterday,  or  t'other  day, 
Or  then,  with  fuchand  fuch  -y  and,  as  you  fay, 
There  was  he  gaming,  there  o'ertook  in's  rowfe, 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  ;  or,  perchance, 
I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  fale, 

Videlicet,  a  Brothel,  or  fo  forth. See  you  now  ; 

Your  bait  of  Falfhood  takes  this  carp  of  Truth  \ 

And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlaces,  and  with  afTays  of  Byas, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out  : 

So  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice 

Shall  you  my  fon  ;  you  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  bV  you  ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord 

(24)  You  laying  thefe  flight  Sallies  on  my  Son, 

As  "'twere  a  Thing  a  little  foil'd  **/#  working.]  'Tis  true,  Sallies  and 
Flights  of  Youth  are  very  frequent  Phrafes  ;  but  what  Agreement  in  the 
Metaphors  is  there  betwixt  Sallies  and  SoiPd  ?  All  the  old  Copies,  which 
I  have  feen,  read  as  I  have  reform'd  the  Text.  So  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  their  Two  Noble  Kin/men  ; 

,_ .  ,   . — — Let  us  leawethe  City 

Thebes,    and the  Temptings  irft,  before  we  further 

Sully  our  Glofs  of  Youth. 

Pol. 
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Pol.  Obferve  his  inclination  in  yourfelf. 

Rey.  I  (hall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewel.     How  now,  Ophelia^  what's  the  matter  ? 

Opb.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  affrighted  ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heav'n  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fowing  in  my  clofet, 
Lord  Hamlet^  with  his  Doublet  all  unbrae'd, 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  ftockings  loofe,     (25) 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyred  to  his  ancle, 
Pale  as  his  fhirt,  his  knees  knocking  each  other, 
And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell, 
To  fpeak  of  horrors  ;  thus  he  comes  before  me. 

Pol  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  : 

(25)   1     '  his  Stockings  foulM, 

TJngarterd,  and  down-gyved  to  bis  Ancle.']  I  have  reftor'd  the  Reading 
of  the  Elder  ^uarto\ — his  Stockings  looie. — The  Change,  I  fufpe£t, 
was  firft  from  the  Players,  who  faw  a  Contradiction  in  his  Stockings  be- 
ing loofe,  and  yet  Jhackled  down  at  Ancle.  But  they,  in  their  Ignorance, 
blunder*d  away  our  Author's  Word,  becaufe  they  did  not  undtrltand  it ; 

Ungarter'd,  and  dWw-gyred, 
j.  e.  turn'd  down.  So,  the  oldeft  Copies ;  and,  To  his  Stockings  were 
properly  loofe ,  as  they  were  ungarter  d  and  ronxPd  down  to  the  Ancle. 
Tv£p{  among  the  Greeks  fignified  a  Circle ;  and  yv&co,  to  roul  round ; 
and  the  Word  yv&t  alfo  meant  crooked.  Therefore  the  Gyr&an  Rocks, 
amidft  which  Ajax  of  Locri  was  loft,  were  call'd  fo,  becaufe,  as  Euftatkius 
fays,  they  were  crooked:  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a 
King.  Hefychius,  by  the  Bye,  wants  a  flight  Correction  upen  this  Word. 
"t  Tvfncn  TJiTfynv,  vna  kiK^vtai.  \  Tvqcti  tAt^i  \v  7a  iygei®  s*X.a&- 
yit,  T£?f  yMKtovA  t»  vt\9Q-  In  the  firit  Place  we  muit  take  away  the 
Note  of  Diltinction,  and  reduce  the  two  Articles  into  one,  thus,  f  Tifiat 
STiVfMcm/'  «tb>  raK*V7&t  Tv^ct.l  rriTftU,  &c.  Then,  inftead  of  ^vkcoa, 
we  mull  read  pvitava,  cr  pvKova  ;  lor  it  is  written  both  Ways.  But,  to 
return  to  my '1  heme.  The  Latins  borrowed  Gyrus  from  the  Greeks,  to 
fignify,  a  Circle ;  as  we  may  find  in  their  bell  Poets  and  Prcfe  Writers  : 
and  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  have  from  thence  adopted  both  the  Verb 
and  Subftantive  into  their  Tongues :  fo  that  Shakefpeare  could  not  be  at 
a  Lofs  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Term. 

R  3  But, 
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But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  faid  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrift,  and  held  me  hard  ms 
Then  goes  hejx>the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And  withiiis  other  hand,  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Longtime  flaid  he  fo  ; 
At  laft,  a  little  making  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
He  rais'd  a  figh,  fo  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  feem  to  fhatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  Being.     Then  he  lets  me  go, 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  fhoulder  turn'd, 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  •, 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me,  I  will  go  feek  the  King. 
This  is  the  very  ecftafie  of  love  ; 
Whofr  violent  property  foredoes  it  Mf^ 
And  leads  the  will  to  defp'rate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  pafiion  under  heav'n, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  forry  ; 
What,  have  you  giv'n  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oih.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 
His  accefs  to  me. 

Pel.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I'm  forry,  that  with  better  fpeed  and  judgment    (26) 

Ihad 

(26)   Tm  forry,  that  nxjith  letter 'heed  and  judgment 

I  had  not  quoted  him."]  I  have  rerWd  with  the  Generality  of  the  older 
Copies,  Speed:  and  every  knowing  Reader  of  our  Author  muft  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  oftner  ufes  Speed  in  the  Signification  of  Succefs  than  of 
Celerity.     To  be  content  with  a  few  Initances ; 

Launce.  There,  — and  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  Speed  \      z  Gent,  of  Verona. 

Rof.   Now  Hercules  he  thy  Speed,  young  Man  !  As  you  like  it. 

(Let  me  fee  ;  What  then  ?         ■     St.  Dennis  be  ?ny  fpeed  !     K.  Henry  V. 

Bapt.   Well  mafji  thou  <wooe9  and  happy  he  thy  Speed  ! 

Taming  the  Shrew, 

The  Prince  your  Son,  with  meer  Conceit  and  Tear 

Of  the  fgueeiis  Speed,  is  gone.  Winter's  Tale* 
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.  I  had  noc  quoted  him.     I  fear'd,  he  trifl'd, 
And  meanc  to  wrack  thee  ;  but  befhrew  my  jealoufie  -, 
It  feems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  caft  beyond  our  felves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 
To  lack  difcretion.     Come  ;  go  we  to  the  King. 
This  muft  be  known ;    which,  being  kept  clofe,  might 

move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter,  Jove.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Pa'a:e. 

Enter  King)  Queen,  Rofincrantz,  Guilda  ft:rn,    lore's  mid 

other  attendants. 

King.  "\7f7ELCOME,  dear  Rofincrantzy  and  Gu  LUk- 

W      ftern! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you, 
The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hafty  fending.     Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet9 %  transformation  ;  fo  I  call  it, 
Since  not  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward,   man 
Refemblcs  That  it  was.     What  it  mould  be 
More  than  his  Father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  th"  underfhnding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of.     I  entreat  you  Both, 
That  being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  fince  fo  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour, 
That  you  vouchfafe  your  Rett  here  in  our  Court 
Some  little  time  ;  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occafions  you  may  glean, 

Or  if  we  were  to  take  Speed,  in  its  native  Senfe  of  Quicknefs,  Celerity, 
Polonius  might  very  properly  ufe  it  j  meaning,  that  he  is  forry,  he  had 
not  fooner,  and  with  better  Judgment,  fifted  it&QrHajnkfi  Indiipofition. 
So  Nejhr  fays,   in  Troilus. 

And  in  the  Publication,   ?nake  no  Strain, 

But  that  Achilles . . 

— will  nvith  great  Speed  of  Judgment, 

Ay,  with  Celerity,  find  Hedor'j  Purpofe 

Pointing  on  him. 

R  4  if 
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If  ought,  to  us  unknown,  affli&s  him  thus, 
That  opcn'd  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you  ; 
And  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  pleafe  you 
To  (hew  us  fo  much  gentry  and  good  will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  vifitation  fhall  receive  luch  thanks, 
As  fits  a  King's  remembrance. 

Rof.  Both  your  Majefties 
Might,  by  the  fovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuiL  But  we  both  obey, 
And  here  give  up  our  felves,   in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 

King.  Thanks,  Rofmcrantz,   and  gentle  Guildenftern. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenftern,  and  gentle  Rofincrantz. 
And,  1  befeech  you,  inftantly  to  vifit 
My  too  much  changed  ion.     Go,  fome  of  ye, 
And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL  Heav'ns  make  our  prefence  and  our  practices 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him  !       [Exeunt  Rof.  and  GuiL 

Queen.  Amen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th*  ambafiadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfully  returned. 

King.  Thou  dill  haft  been  the  father  of  good  nev/s. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  allure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  King  ; 
And  I  do  think,  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  fo  fure 
As  I  have  us'd  to  do)  that  1  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlefa  lunacy. 

King.  Oh,  fpeak  of  that,  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  flrft  admittance  to  th'  ambaffadors: 
My  news  fhall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feaft. 

King. 
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King.  Thy  felf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[Ex.  Pol. 
He  tells  me,  my  fweet  Queen,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fon's  diftemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main, 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'er-hafty  marriage. 

Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand,  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  fhall  fife  him.  —  Welcome,  my  good 
friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Mod  fair  return  of  Greetings,  and  Defires. 
Upon  our  firft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 
His  Nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack : 
But,  better  lookt  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  againft  your  Highnefs :  Whereat  griev'd, 
That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence 
Was  falfely  borne  in  hand,  fends  out  Arrefts 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  j 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  ;  and  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th'  aflay  of  arms  againft  your  Majefty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  over  come  with  joy, 
Gives  him  threefcore  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee ;   (27) 

And 

(27)  Gi<ves  him  three  thoufand  Crowns  in  annual  Fee."]  This  Reading 
firft  obtainM  in  the  Edition  put  out  by  the  Players.  But  all  the  old 
Quarto's  (from  1605,  downwards,)  read,  as  I  have  reformed  the  Text.  I 
had  hinted,  that  threefcore  thoufand  Crowns  feem'd  a  much  more  fuitable 
Donative  from  a  King  to  his  own  Nephew,  and  the  General  of  an  Army, 
than  fo  poor  a  Pittance  as  three  thoufand  Crowns,  a  Penfion  fcarce  large 
enough  for  a  dependent  Courtier.  I  therefore  reftor'd. 
Gives  him  threefcore  thoufand  Crotvns  • 

To  this  Mr.  Pope,  (very  archly  critical,  as  he  imagines ;)  has  only 
replyed,  — which  in  his  Ear  is  a  Verfe.  I  own,  it  is ;  and  I'll  venture  to 
prove  to  this  great  Matter  in  Numbers,  that  2  Syllables  may,  by  Pronun- 
ciation, be  refol<vd  and  mehed  into  one,  as  eafily  as  two  Notes  are  Jlufd 
in  Mufick :  and  a  Redundance  of  a  Syllable,  that  may  be  fo  funk,  has 
never  been  a  Breach  of  Harmony  in  any  Language.  We  mull  pro- 
nounce, as  if  'twere  written ; 

GiVm  three  \  fcore  thou  \  fund  crowns  j 

Or 
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And  his  Commifllon  to  employ  thole  foldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  /farther  (hewn, 
That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  Pafs 
Through  your  Dominions  for  this  enterprize, 
On  fuch  regards  of  fafety  and  allowance, 

But  has  Mr.  Pope,  indeed,  fo  long  been  converfant  with  Verfe,  and  never 
obferv'd  the  Licence  of  the  Pes  Procsleufmaticus :  or  that  an  Andptejl  is 
equal  in  Time  and  Quantity  to  a  Spondee  \  A  few  Inilances  from  the 
daffies  will  convince  him,  and  Perfons  (if  there  are  any  fuch)  of  fuperior 
Learning. 

TdLXcLK\oq>dyuv>  etdcov,  J^KctiojctTcov  slv$i>gq  wav  *      Horn.  II.  y.  <v.  6. 
BoffcHf  ty  Z'z?v?o{,  ra  Tt  Opttwfev  cLtfjov.  II  /.  v.  5. 

Nea  y&v  (AoiK&}ict%z  notfWW'p  IpoW^dw*  Odyff.  /.  <v.  283. 

'lifivov  <Pi<rva$  oioJkks  ^  jS*V  d)A\eUW.  Odyjf.  <>.  v.  181. 

KvkAak|<!  7H,  wi*olw>  i<w&i  <pdy&  dvfsojuza  apia.     Odyff */   347. 
*'Elctei  <&oh£v,  SiflK  vivuiVD  W'ct'srfitT«0"«-  Hejiod.  *Epy.  461. 

Capitibus  nutantes  platanos,  redafque  cupreffus.  Ennius. 

Tenuis,  fputa,  minuta,  croci  continda  colore.  Lucret. 

Tenue,  cavati  oculi,  cava  tempora,  frigida  pellis.  Idem. 

Per  terras  amnes, ,  at  que  oppida  cooper  uiffe.  Idem. 

Vehemens  &  liquidus,  furoqiie  Jimi litmus  amni.  Horat. 

Parietibus^  pre munt  artis,  &  quatuor  addunt.  Virgil. 

Jit? rent  panetibus  Scales .  Idem. 

Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus Idem. 

Aretat  in  portas  C5*  duros  objice  pojles.  Idem. 

Ego  latkw  baujlu  fatior?  aut  ullo  furor,  &c.  Senec. 

Tumet  20\imus  trat  fer<vet  immenfum  dolor.  Idem. 

Vide  ut  animus  ingens  l<ztus  audierit  necem.  Idem. 

But  Inilances  from  the  Games  would  be  endlefs.  Let  us  now  take  a 
fhort  View,  whether  there  are  not  other  Verfes  in  our  Author  which  nei- 
the  can  be  fcan'd  nor  pronounc'd,  without  melting  down  fome  Syllables 
and  extending  ethers ;  and  yet  the  Verfes  will  fland  the  Teft  of  all 
judicious  Ears,  that  are  acquainted  with  the  Licences  of  Verification. 

On  holy  |  rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there.  1  Henr.  IV. 

And  That  the  Lord  of  Weft  {-  morland  Jball  \  maintain. 

3  Henr.  VI. 

Wy  Grand  j  father  Ro  |  ger  Mor  |  timer  Earl  \  of  March.         Ibid. 
I  am  the  Son  of  Hen  |  -ry  \  the  Fifth.  Ibid. 

For  Henry  here  is  made  a  Trifyllablc . 

As  h*  j  re  drives  \  out  fire,  \  fo  pi  I  ty  pity  :  Jul.  Cacf. 

And  I  might  amais  a  thouiand  mere  In'tances  in  proof.  To  conclude, 
without  this  Liberty  of  liquidating  Syllables,  as  we  may  call  it,  how 
would  Mr.  Pope,  or  any  Body  elfe,  fcan  this  Verfe  in  Jonfafs  Volpone  ? 

But  Para  |  fees  or  [  Sub-^l  \  rifees.  \  And  yet,  &c. 

As 
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As  therein  are  fet  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And  at  our  more  confider'd  time  we'll  read, 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  bufinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well- took  labour. 
Go  to  your  Reft  \  at  night  we'll  feaft  together. 
Moft  welcome  home  !  [Ex.  Ambaf. 

Pol.  This  bufinefs  is  well  ended. 
My  Liege,  and  Madam,  to  expoftulate     (28) 
What  Majefty  mould  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore,  fince  brevity's  the  foul  of  wit, 
And  tedioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  flourifhes, 
I  will  be  brief;  your  noble  fon  is  mad ; 
Mad,  call  I  it-,  for,  to  define  true  madnefs, 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  lefs  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  at  all :  — — 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true ;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  'tis,   'tis  true;  a  foolifh  figure, 

(28)  My  Liege,  and  Madam,  to  expoftulate.']  There  feem  to  me  in  this 
Speech  moft  remarkable  Strokes  of  Humour.  I  never  read  it  without 
Aftonifhment  at  the  Author's  admirable  Art  of  preferving  the  Unity  of 
Character.  It  is  fo  juft  a  Satire  on  impertinent  Oratory,  (efpecially,  of 
that  then  in  Vogue)  which  was  of  the  formal  Cut,  and  proceeded  by  De- 
finition, Divifion,  and  Subdivision,  that  I  think,  every  Body  mud  be 
charm'd  with  it.  Then  as  to  the  Jingles,  and  Play  on  Words,  let  us  but 
look  into  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Donne,  (the  wittieft  Man  of  that  Age,)  and 
we  mail  find  them  full  of  this  Vein :  only,  there  they  are  to  be  admired,, 
here  to  be  raugh'd  at.  Then,  with  what  Art  is  Polonius  made  to  pride 
himfelf  in  his  Wit : 

Afoolijh  Figure.  <  But,  farewel  it. 

Again,  how  finely  is  he  fneering  the  formal  Oratory  in  Fafhion,  when 
he  makes  this  Reflection  on  Hamlet's  Raving. 

Hoo  this  be  Madnefs,  yet  there's  Method  in  it. 
As  if  Method  in  a  Difcourfe  (which  the  Wits  of  that  Age  thought  the 
moft  eftential  part  of  good  Writing ;)  would  make  Amends  for  the  Mad- 
nefs of  it.  This  in  the  Mouth  of  Polonius  is  exceeding  fatirical.  Tho* 
it  was  Madnefs,  yet  he  could  comfort  himfelf  with  the  Reflection  that  at 
leaft  it  was  Method. 

Mr,  Wtirburton. 

But 
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But  farewel  ic ;  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 

Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  ;  and  now  remains 

That  we  find  out  the  caijfe  of  this  effect, 

Or  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defect  ; 

For  this  effect,   defective,  comes  by  caufe  ; 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. —  Perpend. — 

I  have  a  daughter  \  have,  whilft  me  is  mine  ; 

Who  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 

Hath  giv'n  me  this ;  now  gather,  and  furmife. 

[He  opens  a  letter,  and  reads.] 

To  the  celeftialy  and  my  foul's  idol,  the  moft  beatified  (2  9) 
Ophelia. — That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vilephrafe:  beatified  is  a 
vile  phrafe  •,  but  you  fhall  hear Tbefe  to  her  excel- 
lent white  bofoniy  tbefe. 

Queen. 

(29)  To  the  Celefiial,  and my  Soul 's  Idol,  the  mojl  beautified  Ophelia.]  I 
have  ventur'd  at  an  Emendation  here,  againft  the  Authority  of  all  the 
Copies ;  but,  I  hope,  upon  Examination  it  will  appear  probable  and  rea- 
sonable. The  Word  beautified  may  carry  two  diftinct  Ideas,  either  as 
applyed  to  a  Woman  made  up  of  artificial  Beauties,  (which  our  Poet  af- 
terwards calls, 

The  Harlot's  Cheek  beautied  nvith  plaftring  Art,)  or  as  applied  to  a 
Perfon  rich  in  native  Charms : 
As  in  the  2  Gent,  of  Verona-, 

And  partly  feeing  you  are  beautified 
With  goodly  Shape. 
As  Shakefpeare  has   therefore  chofe  to  ufe  it  in  the  latter  Acceptation, 
to  exprefs  natural  Comelinefs ;  I  cannot  imagine,  that,  here,  he  would 
have  excepted  to  the  Phrafe,  and  call'd  it  a  vile  one.     But  a  ftronger  Ob- 
jection Hill,   in  my  Mind,  lies  againft  it.     As  Celeflial  and  Soul's  Idol  are 
the  introductory  Characteriftics  of  Ophelia,  what  a  dreadfull  Anticlimax 
is  it  to  defcend  to  fuch  an  Epithet  as  beautified?  On  the  other  hand, 
beatified,  as   I  have  conjectured,  raifes  the  Image  :    but  Polonius  might 
very  well,  as  a  Roman  Catholick,  call  it  a  vile  Phrafe,  i.  e.  favouring  of 
Prophanation ;  fmce  the  Epithet  is  peculiarly  made  an  Adjunct  to  the 
Virgin  Mary's  Honour,  and   therefore  ought  not  to  be  employ'd  in  the 
Praife  of  a  meer  Mortal.     Again,  tho  beatified,  perhaps,  is  no  where  elfe 
apply'd  to  an  earthly  Beauty,  yet  the  fame  rapturous  Ideas  are  employed 
in  Terms  purely  fynonymous. 

No  Valentine  indeed  for  facred  Sylvia.  2  Gent,  of  Verona. 

Evnjhe  ;  and  is  fhe  not  a  heav'nly  Saint  ? 

Call  her  divine.  Ibid. 

J*ly  Vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavVy  Love.  LovtV  Lab.  loft. 

Celeftial 
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Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamiei  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  Madam,  flay  a  while,  I  will  be  faithful. 
Doubt  thou,  the  ft  ars  are  fire,  [Reading, 

Doubt ,  that  the  Jun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
Ob,  dear  Ophelia,  /  am  ill  at  thefe  numbers ;    /  have  not 
art  to  reckon  my  groans  ;    but  that  I  love  thee  beft,  oh  mofl 
beft>  believe  it.  Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  mofl  dear  Lady,  whilft 
this  Machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 
This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  fhewn  me : 
And,  more  above,  hath  his  follicitings, 
As  they  fdl  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  fhe  receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man,  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  fo.     But  what  might  you  think  ? 
When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
f  As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  muft  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  me :)  what  might  you, 
Or  my  dear  Majefty  your  Queen  here,  think  ? 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book, 
Or  giv'n  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb, 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight ; 
What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work, 
And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  I  did  befpeak  ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  Prince  out  of  thy  fphere, 
This  muft  not  be  ;  and  then,  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  (he  mould  lock  her  felf  from  his  refort, 
Admit  no  mefiengers,  receive  no  tokens  : 
Which  done,  fhe  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  ; 
And  herepulfed,  a  fhort  tale  to  make, 
Fell  to  a  fadnefs,  then  into  a  faft, 

Celcftial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon ,  Love,  this  wrong ; 

Thatftngs  Heav  Vs  Praife  ivithfuch  an  earthly  tongue.  Ibid. 

And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I  remember,  in  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  make 
a  Lover  fuperfcribe  his  Letter  to  his  Miitrefs,  thus ;  _  <■  ->  To  the  bleft 
Evanthe. 

Thence 
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Thence  to  a  watching,  thence  into  a  weaknefs, 
Thence  to  a  lightnefs,  and,  by  this  declenfion, 
Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  fuch  a  time,  I'd  fain  know  that, 
That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  'tis  fo, 
When  it  prov'd  otherwife  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife  •, 
If  circumflances  lead  me,  I  will  find  [Pointing  to  his 

Head)  and  Shoulder. 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  center. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  fometimes  he  walks  four  hours  toge- 
ther, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  time  I'll  loofe  my  daughter  to  him  \ 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  Arras  then, 
Mark  the  encounter  :  If  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fal'n  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  afliftant  for  a  State, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  ir. 

Enter  Hamlet  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where,  fadly,  the  poor  wretch  comes 
reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away. 
I'll  board  him  prefently.  \Exe.  King  and  Queen. 

Oh,  give  me  leave.  —  How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 

Ham.  Well,  God  o*  mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fifri monger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honeft  a  man. 

Pol 
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Pol  Hondl,   my  lord? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir  *,  to  be  honed,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,   my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 

Being  a  good  kiffing  carrion 

Have  you  a  daughter? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'th'  Sun  ;  conception  is  a 
blefiing,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive.  Friend, 
look  to't. 

Pol.  How  fay  you  by  that  ?  flill  harping  on  my  daugh- 
ter ! 

Yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft  ;  he  faid,  I  was  a  fifh monger. 
He  is  far  gone  \  and,  truly,  in  my  youth,  [Ajide. 

I  fuflfer'd  much  extremity  for  love ; 
Very  near  this.  —  I'll  fpeak  to  him  again. 
What  do  you  read,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  Sir :  for  the  fatyrical  (lave  fays  here, 
that  old  men  have  gray  beards  -,  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled  •,  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plum- 
tree  gum  ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  to- 
gether with  moft  weak  hams.  All  which,  Sir,  tho  I  mod 
powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  nothonefly 
to  have  it  thus  fet  down  :  for  your  felf,  Sir,  mall  be  as 
old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in't: 
Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Into  mv  Grave. 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  oW  air : 

How  pregnant  (fometimes)  his  replies  are? 
A  happinefs  that  often  madnefs  hits  on, 
Which  fanity  and  reafon  could  not  be 
So  profp'ioufly  delivered  of.     I'll  leave  him, 
And  fuddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
Between  him  and  my  daughter. 

My 
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My  honourable  lord,  I  will  moft  humbly 
Take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  Sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Thefe  tedious  old  fools ! 

Pol.  You  go  to  feek  lord  Hamlet  ;  there  he  is.     [Exit. 

Enter  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Rof.  God  fave  you,  Sir. 

Guild.  Mine  honour'd  lord ! 

Rof.  My  moft  dear  lord ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !    How  doft  thou, 
Guildenftern  ? 
Oh,  Rofwcrantz>  good  lads  !  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Rof.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy  5  on  for- 
tune's cap,  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  foals  of  her  fliooe  r* 

Rof.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  wafte,  or  in  the  middle 
of  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  Faith,  in  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune  ?  oh,  moft  true ; 
fhe  is  a  ftrumpet.     What  news  ? 

Rof  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown  honeft. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near ;  but  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  queftion  more  in  particular :  what  have 
you,  my  good  friends,  defer ved  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  fhe  fends  you  to  prifon  hither? 

Guil.  Prifon,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  2l  prifon. 

Rcf  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons;  Denmark  being  one  o'th* 
worft. 

Rof.  We  think  not  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you  ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  itfo:  to 
me,  it  is  a  prifon, 

Rof 
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Rof  Why,  then  your  an. b' don  makes  ic  one:  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  Oh  Qod,  I  could  be  Bounded  in  a  nut- (hell,  and 
count  my  felf  a,  King  of  infinite  fpace  \  were  it  not,  that  I 
have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  Ambition ;  for  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  ambitious  is  meerly  the  fhadow  of  a 
dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  it  felf  is  but  a  fhadow. 

Rof  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition'of  fo  airy  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  fhadow's  fhadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our  mo- 
narchs  and  out-ftretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars  fhadows; 
Shall  we  to  th'  Court  ?  for,   by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reafon* 

Bvth.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  fuch  matter.  I  will  not  fort  you  with  the 
reft  of  my  fervants :  for,  to  fpeak  to  you  like  an  honeft 
man,  I  am  molt  dreadfully  attended:  but  in  the  beaten 
way  of  Friendfhip,  what  make  you  at  Elfinoor? 

Rof.  To  vifit  you,  my  lord  •,  no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  lam,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but 
I  thank  you ;  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too 
dear  of  a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  fent  for?  is  it  your 
own  inclining?  is  it  a  free  vifitation  ?  come,  deal  juftly 
with  me  •,  come,  come  i  nay,  fpeak. 

Guil  What  ftiould  we  fay,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Any  thing,  but  to  the  purpofe.  You  were  fent 
for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confeMion  in  your  looks, 
which  your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour.  £ 
know,  the  good  King  and  Queen  have  fent  for  you. 

Rof  To  what  end,  my  lord? 

Ham.  That  you  rnuft  teach  me  t,  but  lef.  me  conjure 
you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the  confonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preferved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear,  a  better  propofer  could 
charge  you  withal ;  be  even  and  diredt  with  me,  whether 
you  were  fent  for  or  no  ? 

Rof  What  fay  you  ?  [To  Guilden 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you :  if  you  love 
me,  hold  not  off. 

Vol.  VII.  S  Guil 
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Guil.  My  lord,  we  were  fent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  fo  (hall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the  King  snd 
Queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late,  but  wherefore 
I  know  not,  loft  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  cuftom  of  ex- 
ercife  *,  and,  indeed,  it  goes  fo  heavily  with  my  difpofi- 
tion,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  feems  to  me  a 
fleril  promontory  ;  this  mod  excellent  canopy  the  air  , 
look  you,  this  brave  o'er-hanging  firmament,  this  ma- 
j eft ical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  peftilent  congregation 
of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble 
in  reafon  !  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and  moving 
how  exprefs  and  admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel  ! 
in  apprehenfion  how  like  a  God  !  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
the  paragon  of  animals !  and  yet  to  me,  what  is  this  quin- 
tessence of  duft  ?  man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  nei- 
ther ;  though  by  your  fmiling  you  feem  to  fay  fo. 

Rof.  My  lord,  there  was  no  fuch  fluff  in  my  thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  when  I  faid,  man  delights 
not  me  ? 

Rof.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten  entertainment  the  Players  fhall  receive  from 
you ;  we  accofted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they 
coming  to  offer  you  fervice. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  King  mall  be  welcome ;  his 
Majefty  mail  have  tribute  of  me  ;  the  adventurous  Knight 
fhall  ufe  his  foyle  and  target  \  the  lover  fhall  not  figh 
gratis  •,  the  humorous  man  fhall  end  his  part  in  peace  ;  and 
the  lady  fhall  fay  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verfe  fhall 
halt  for't.     What  Players  are  they  ? 

Rof.  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in,  the 
Tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  refidence  both 
in  reputation  and  profit  was  better,  both  ways. 

Rof.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the 
late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eftimation  they  did,  when 
I  was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  fo  follow'd  ? 
Rof  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham, 
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ZzW.  How  comes  it?  do  they  grow  rufty? 

Rof.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace; 
but  there  is,  Sir,  an  Aiery  of  Children,  little  Eyafes,  (30) 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion  ;  and  are  mod  tyran- 
nically clapt  for'f,  thefe  are  now  the  fafhion,  and  fo  be- 
ratcle  the  common  ft  ages,  (fo  they  call  them)  that  many 
wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goofe-quills,  and  dare  fcarce 
come  thither. 

i  Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  'em  ? 
how  are  they  efcoted  ?  will  they  purfue  the  Quality,  no 
longer  than  they  can  fing  ?  will  they  not  fay  afterwards, 
if  they  mould  grow  themfelves  to  common  players,  (as  it 
is  moft  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better :)  their  writers  do 
them  wrong  to  make  them  exclaim  againft  their  own  fuc- 
ceffion  ? 

Rof.  Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  fides ; 
and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin,  to  tarre  them  on  to  contro- 
verfie.  There  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for  argu- 
ment, unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the 
queftion. 

Ham.  Is't  poflible  ? 

Gail.  Oh,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  Boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord,  Hercules  and  his  load 
too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  ftrange  ;  for  mine  uncle  is  King  of '  Den~ 
mark-,  and  thofe  that  would  make  mowes  at  him  while  my 

(30)  But  there  is ,  Sir,  an  Aiery  of  Children,  little  Yafes,  that  cry  out  on 
the  iop  of  Queftion.  ]  The  Poet  here  fteps  out  of  his  Subject  to  give  a  Lam 
at  home,  and  fneer  at  the  prevailing  Fafhion  of  following  Plays  perform'd 
by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  abandoning  the  eftablifh'd  Theatres. 
But  why  are  they  calTd  little  Yafes  ?  I  wilh,  fome  of  the  Editors  would 
have  expounded  this  fine  new  Word  to  us ;  or,  at  leaft,  told  us  where  we 
might  meet  with  it.  Till  then,  I  fhall  make  bold  to  fufpett  it ;  and, 
without  overftraining  Sagacity,  attempt  to  retrieve  the  true  Word.  As 
he  firft  calls  'em  an  Aiery  of  Children,  (now,  an  At  try  or  Eyery  is  a 
Hawk's  or  Eagle's  Neft ;)  there  is  not  the  leaft  Queftion  but  we  ought  to 

reftore -little  Eyafes;  i.  e.  Young  Neftlings,  Creatures  juft  out  of  the? 

Egg.     (An  Eyas  or  Nyas  hawk,  un  Niais,  Accipiter  Nidarius,  qui  recent 
ex  0<vo  emerfit.     Skinner.)   So  Mrs.  Ford  fays  to  Falftaffe*s  Dwarf-Page. 
How  now,  my  Eyas-Mudet  ?  What  News  <witb  Teu  ? 

Merry-Wives. 
S  2  father 
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father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  rifty,  an  hundred  ducates 
a-piece,  for  his  pi&ure  in  litrie.  There  is  fomething  in 
this  more  than  natural,  if  philofophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flouri/h  for  the  flayers. 

Gull.  There  are  the  Players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinoor ;  your 
hands:  come  then,  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fafhion 
and  ceremony.  Let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garbc, 
left  my  extent  to  the  players  (which,  I  tell  you,  rnuft 
fhew  fairly  outwardj  fhould  more  appear  like  entertain- 
ment than  yours.  You  are  welcome  ;  but  my  Uncle-fa- 
ther and  Aunt-mother  are  deceiv'd. 

Guil.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  lam  but  mad  north,  north  weft  :  when  the  wind 
is  foutherly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handfaw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen. 
Ham.  Hark   you,  Guildenflern,  and  you  too,  at   each 
ear  a  hearer ;  that  great  Baby,  you  fee  there,  is  not  yet 
out  of  his  fwathling  clouts. 

Rof.  Haply,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them  •,  for 
they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophefie,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players.  Mark  it ;  —  you  fay  right,  Sir  j  for  on  Monday 
morning  'twas  fo,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

When  Rofcius  was  an  x^dlor  in  Rome 

Pol.  The  Actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buzze,  buzze. 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour 

Ham.  Then  came  each  Aclor  on  his  afs 

Pol.  The  beft  Actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  hiftory,  paftoral,  paftoral-comical,  hiftorical- 
paftoral,  fcene  undivideable,  or  Poem  unlimited :  Seneca 
cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law 
of  wit,  and  the  Liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  men. 

Haln.  Oh,  Jefhta,  judge  of  Ijrael9  what  a  treafure  hadft 

Thou ! 

Pol. 
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Pol.  What  a  treafure  had  he,  my  lord J 

Ham.  IVhy,  one  fair  daughter,  and  no  ?norey 
The  which  he  Lved  pafjing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'th'  right,  old  Jephta? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephta,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter 
that  I  We  pafling  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 
-    Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  as  by  lot,  God  wot and  then  you  know, 

it  came  to  pafs,  as  mo  ft  I  ke  it  was  •,  the  fir  ft  row  of  the 
ruh'ick  will  fhew  you  more.  For,  look,  where  my 
abridgements  come. 

Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

Y'are  welcome,  mailers,  welcome  all.  I  am  glad  to  fee 
thee  well ;  welcome,  good  friends.  Oh  !  old  friend  !  thy 
face  is  valanc'd,  fince  I  faw  thee  laft :  com'ft  thou  to  beard 
me  in  Denmark  ?  What !  my  young  lady  and  miftrefs  ? 
b'erlady,  your  ladyfhip  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  faw 
you  laft,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine.  Pray  God,  your, 
voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  crack'd  with- 
in the  ring. Mafters,   you  are  all  welcome  ;  we'll  e'en 

to't  like  friendly  faulconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  fee  ; 
we'll  have  a  fpeech  ftraight.  Come,  give  us  a  tafte  of 
your  quality  •,  come,  a  pafiionate  fpeech. 

1  Play.  What  fpeech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  fpeech  once,  but  it  was 
never  acted  :  or  if  it  was,  not  above  once  •,  for  the  Play, 
I  remember,  pleas'd  not  the  million,  'twas  Caviar  to  the 
general ;  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whole 
judgment  in  fuch  matters  cryed  in  the  top  of  mine)  an 
excellent  Play  -,  well  digefted  in  the  fcenes,  fet  down  with 
as  much   modefty  as   cunning.     I  remember,    (31)  one 

S  3  faid, 

(31)  /  remember >  one  faid,  there  <was  no  Salt  in  the  Lines  to  make  the 
Matter  fai'oury.']  i.  e.  That  there  was  no  Poignancy  of  Wit,  or  Virulence 
of  Satire  in  them,  as  I  had  formerly  explain'd  this  Paffage.  Mr.  Pope  has 
fallen  upon  me  with  a  Sneer,  and  triumphs  that  I  mould  be  fo  ridiculous  to 
think  that  Satire  can  have  any  Place  in  Tragedy.    I  did  not  mean,  that 

Satire 
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faid,  there  was  no  fait  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter 
favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe,  that  might  indite 
the  author  of  affection  *,  but  call'd  it,  an  honeft  method. 
One  fpeech  in  it  I  chiefly  lov'd  •,  'twas  Mnea's  tale  to 
Dido  ;  and  thereabout  of  it  efpecially,  where  he  fpeaks 
of  Priam's  (laughter.  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin 
at  this  line,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee — The  rugged  Pyrrbits, 
like  th*  Hyrcanian  beaft, — It  is  not  fo  •, — it  begins  with 
Pyrrbus. 

Satire  was  to  make  its  Subject,  or  that  the  Paflions  were  to  be  purg'd  by 
it:  May  not  a  Jbarp  and  farcajiical  Sentiment,  for  all  That,  occafionally 
arife  from  the  Matter  ?  What  does  this  Gentleman  think  of  Irony  ?  Is  it 
not  one  Species  of  -Satire  ?  And  yet  Monfieur  Hedelin  (almoft  as  good  a 
Judge  as  Mr.  Pope  in  thefe  Matters)  tells  us,  It  is  a  Figure  entirely  thea- 
trical.    Or  what  does  Mr.  Pope  think  of  fuch  Sentences  as  thefe  ? 

Frailty,  thy  Name  is  Woman  !  Hamlet- 

Jnfecond  Husband  let  me  be  accurji  ! 

None  <zved  the  Second,   but  who  kill'd  the  firft.  Ibid. 

jit  a  few  drops  of  Women  s  Rheum,  which  are 

As  cheap  as  Lies,  he  fold  the  Blood  and  Labour 

Of  our  great  Aclion*  Coriolanus. 

O  Woman  !  Woman  !   Woman  !   All  the  Gods 

Have  not  fuch  PowV  of  doing  Good  to  Men, 

As  you  of  doing  Harm.  Dryden's  All  for  Lome. 

And  to  borrow  one  Inftance  from  an  Antient,  who  has  outgone  all  the 
others  quoted,  in  the  Strength  of  his  Sarcafm, 


X$v  yap  cLhKohiv  To0gp  @(J7h{ 


Eurip.  in  Medea. 


I  chofe  this  Paflage,  becaufe,  I  think,  our  Milton  has  left  a  fine  Para- 
phrafe  upon  it ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  had  the  Greek  Poet  in  his  Eye. 
'         Oh,  <why  did  God, 
Creator  'wife,  that  peopled  higheji  Heanfn 
With  Spirits  mafculine,  create  at  laji 
This  Novelty  on  Earth,   this  fair  Defect 
Of  Nature,  and  not  f 11  the  World  at  once 
With  Men,  as  Angels,   and  not  feminine  ; 
Or  find  fome  other  way  to  generate  Mankind . 
If  Mr.  Pope  does  not  think  thefe  PafTages  to  be  Satire,  and  yet  they  are 
all  in  Tragedies,  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  diffent  from  him  in  Opinion.     Or, 
to  conclude,  has  Mr.  Pope  never  heard,  that  Euripides  obtain'd  the  Name 
of  MiovyuvtK,  Woman-hater,   becaufe  he   fo  virulently  fatyriz'd  the 
Sex  in  his  Tragedies  ? 

The 
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The  rugged  Pyrrbus,  he,  whofe  fable  arms, 
Black  as  his  purpofe,  did  the  Night  refemble 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe  ; 
Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  completion  fmear'd 
With  heraldry  more  difmal  •,  head  to  foot, 
Now  is  he  total  geules  ;  horridly  trickt 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 
Bak'd  and  imparled  with  the  parching  fires, 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 
To  murthcrs  yile.     Roafted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
And  thus  o'er-frzed  with  coagulate  gore, 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellifh  Pyrrbus 
Old  granfire  Priam  feeks. 

Pol.  'Fore  God,    my  lord,    well  fpoken,    with  good 
accent,  and  good  difcretion. 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him, 
Striking,  too  fhort,  at  Greeks.     His  antique  fword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  Command  *,  unequal  match'd, 
Pyrrbus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  ftrikes  wide  ; 
But  with  the  whif  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword 
Th'  unnerved  father  falls.    Then  fenfelefs  Ilium  ^ 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  Bafe  ;  and  with  a  hideous  crafh 
Takes  prifoner  Pyrrbus'*  ear.    For  lo,  his  fword, 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  rev'rend  Priam,  feem'd  i'th'  air  to  flick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrbus  flood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But  as  we  often  fee,  againfl  fome  ftorm, 
A  filence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  fland  ftill, 
The  bold  winds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hufh  as  death  :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region.     So  after  Pyrrbus*  paufe, 
A  rowfed  vengeance  fets  him  new  a-work  : 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars  his  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterne, 
With  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrbus9  bleeding  fword 
Now  falls  on  Pmw.— 

S  4  Out, 
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Out,  out,  thou  ftrumpet  Fortune  !  all  you  Gods, 
In  general  fynod  take  away  her  power  : 
Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hjll  of  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham,  It  fhall  to  th'  barber's  with  your  beard.  Pr'y- 
thee,  fay  on  ;  he's  for  a  jigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or 
he  fleeps.     Say  on,  come  to  Hecuba. 

I    Play,   But  who,  oh  !     who,  had  feen  the  mobled 
Queen,- 

Ham.  The  mobled  Queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good  ;  mobled  Queen,  is  good. 

i  Play.  Run  bare-foot   up  and  down,    threatning  the 
flames 
With  biffon  rheum  ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
Where  late  the  Diadem  flood  •,  and  for  a  robe 
About  her  lank  and  all-o'er  teemed  loyns, 
A  blanket  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  : 
Who  this  had  feen,  with  tongue  in  venom  fteep'd, 
'Gainft  fortune's  ftate  would  treafon  have  pronounc'd  : 
But  if  the  Gods  themfelves  did  fee  her  then, 
When  fhe  faw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  fport 
In  mincing  with  his  fword  her  hufband's  limbs  ; 
The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  that  fhe  made, 
(Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'n, 
And  paflion  in  the  Gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whe're  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour,  and  has 
tears  in's  eyes.    'Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well,  -I'll  have  thee  fpeak  out  the  reft  of 
this  foon.  Good  my  lord,  will  you  fee  the  Players  well 
beflow'd  ?  Do  ye  hear,  let  them  be  well  us'd  *,  for  they 
are  the  abftract,  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.  After 
your  death,  you  were  better  have  a  bad  Epitaph,  than 
their  ill  report  while  you  liv'd. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their  de- 
fert. 

Ham.  God's- bodikins,  man,  much  better.  Ufe  every 
man   after  his  defert,    and  who  fhall  fcape  whipping? 

ufe 
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ufe  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity.  The  lefs 
they  deferve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  Sirs.  [Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends  :  we'll  hear  a  Play  to  mor- 
row. Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend,  can  you  play  the 
murther  of  Gonzago  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to  morrow  night.  You  could,  for  a 
need,  fludy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or  fixteen  lines, 
which  I  would  fet  down,  and  infert  in't  ?  could  ye  not? 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord,  and,  look,  you 
mock  him  not.  My  good  friends,  Pll  leave  you  'till 
night,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinoor, 

Rof.  Good  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Manet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Ay,  fo,  God  b'  w'  ye  :  now  I  am  alone. 
Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peafaht  (lave  am  I  ! 
Is  it  nor  monftrous  that  this  Player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  paflion, 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  vifage  warm'd  : 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  diffraction  in  his  afpect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting, 
With  forms,  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing  ? 
For  Hecuba  ? 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  mould  weep  for  her  ?   what  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paflion, 
That  I  have  ?  he  would  drown  the  ftage  with*tears, 
And  cleave  the  gen'ral  ear  with  horrid  fpeech  i 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free  *, 
Confound  the  ign'rant,  and  amaze,  indeed, 

The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears. Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rafcal,  peak, 

Like  John- a- dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  caufe, 

And  can  fay  nothing.— no,  not  for  a  King, 

Upon  whofe  property  and  moft  dear  life 

A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ?         Who 
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Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  a-crofs, 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  th'  nofe,  gives  me  the  lye  i'th*  throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 

Yet  I  mould  take  it for  it  cannot  be, 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  opprefTion  bitter  ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  mould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  Have's  offal.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 

Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  letcherous,  kindlefs  villain ! 

Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  this  is  mod  brave, 

That  I,  the  fon  of  a  dear  father  murthered, 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heav'n  and  hell, 

Mud,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  curfmg  like  a  very  drab—  (32) 

A  cullion, — fyeupon't!  foh  ! — about,  my  brain! — 

Pve  heard,  that  guilty  creatures,  at  a  Play, 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  Scene 

Been  flruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions. 

For  murther,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 

With  mod  miraculous  organ.     I'll  have  thefe  Players 

Play  fomething  like  the  marther  of  my  father, 

Before  mine  uncle.    Pll   obferve  his  looks ; 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;    if  he  but  blench, 

I  know  my  courfe.     The  Spirit,  that  I  have  feen, 

May  be  the  Devil ;  and  the  Devil  hath  power 

T*  aflume  a  pleafing  fhape  -,  yea,  and,  perhaps, 

(32)   And  fall  a  curfing  like  a  <very  Drab- 


A  Stallion. ]  But  why  a  Stallion  ?    The  two  old  Folio's  have  it,   a 

Scullion  :  but  that  too  is  wrong.  I  am  perfuaded,  Shake/pear e  wrote  as 
I  have  refornVd  the  Text,  a  Cullion,  i.  e.  a  ftupid,  heartlefs,  faint- 
hearted, white-liver'd  Fellow  ;  one  good  for  nothing,  but  curfing  and 
talking  big.     So,  in  King  Lear  ; 

Pll  make  a  Sop  o'th*  Moonjhine  of  you  ',  you  whorfon,  cullionly,  Barber- 
monger,  draw, 
z  Henry  VI. 

Aivay,  bafe  Cullions  !— Suffolk,  let  'em  go. 
The  Word  is  of  Italian  Extraction,  from  Coglione  ;  which,  in  its  meta- 
phorical Signification,   (as  La  Crufca  defines  it)    diceji  ancor  Coglione  per 
ingiuria  tnSenfo  di  balordo,*-«~is  faid  by  way  of  Reproach  to  a  ftupid,  good 
for  nothing,  Blockhead. 

Out 
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Out  of  my  weaknefs  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits) 
Abufes  me  to  damn  me.    I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  The  Play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  Confciejice  of  the  King.       [Exit. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE,    the  PALACE. 

Enter    King,    Queen,    Polonius,    Ophelia,    Rofincrantz, 
Guildenftern,  and  Lords. 

King. 

N  D   can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion, 
Grating  fo  harflily  all  his  days  of  quiet, 
With  turbulent  and  dang'rous  lunacy  ? 

Rof  He  does  confefs,  he  feels  himfelf  dt- 
v  ftradted  ; 

But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded  ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madnefs  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confeflion 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 
Rof.  Moft  like  a  gentleman. 
Guil,  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition* 
Rof  Niggard  of  queftion,  but  of  our  demands 
Moil  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  afiay  him  to  any  paftime  ? 
Rof.  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  Players 
We  o'er-took  on  the  way  •,   of  thefe  we  told  him  \ 
And  there  did  feem  in  him -a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  they  are  about  the  Court ; 
And  (as  I  think)  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him.  Pol 
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Pol.  'Tis  mod  true  : 
And  he  befeech'd  me  to  entreat  your  Majefties 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart,  and  it  doth  much  content  mc 
To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,   give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpofe  into  thefe  delights. 

Rof.  We  (hall,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  ; 
For  we  have  clofely  fent  fur  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,    as  'twere  by  accident,    may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.     Her  father,  and  my  fclf, 
Will  fo  beftow  our  felves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  \ 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved, 
IPc  be  th'  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  fu tiers  for. 

Queen.  I  fhall  obey  you  : 
And  for  my  part,  Ophelia,   I  do  wifh, 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 
Of  Hamlet's  wildnefs :  So  mail  I  hope,  your  virtues 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wifh  it  may.  [Exit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Gracious,  fo  pleafe  ye, 
We  will  beftow  our  felves — Read  on  this  book  ; 
That  fhew  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelinefs.     We're  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that  with  devotion's  vifage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himfelf. 

King.  Oh  'tis  too  true. 
How  fmart  a  lafh  that  fpeech  doth  give  my  confeience  ! 

[aftde. 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plaftring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  molt  painted  word. 
Oh  heavy  burthen  ! 

Pel.  I  hear  him  coming  j  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  all  but  "Ophelia. 
3  Enter 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  queftion, 

Whether'tis  nobkr  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outragious  foi  tune  ; 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  Tea  of  troubles,     (33^ 

And  by  oppofing  end  them  ? to  die, to  fleep——— 

No  more  j  and  by  a  fleep,   to  fay,  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thoufand  natural  (hocks 
That  flefh  is  heir  to  •,  'tis  a  con  hi  mmation 

Devoutly 

(33)  @r  t0  ta^e  Arms  againft  a  Sea  of  Troubles, 

And  by  oppofing  end  them  ?]  I  once  imagin'd,  that,  to  preferve  the  Uni* 
fbrmity  of  Metaphor,  and  as  it  is  a  Word  our  Author  is  fond  of  ufing 

eliewhere,  he  might  have  wrote  ; a  Siege  of  Troubles. 

So,  in  Midfummer  Nights  Dream. 

Or,  if  there  were  a  Sympathy  in  Choice, 
War,  Death,  or  Sicknefs  did  lay  Siege  to  it  } 
King  John. 

Death,  having  pref  d  upon  the  outward  Parts, 
Leaves  them  ;  in<vifible  his  Siege  is  now ;  &c. 
.Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Tou,  to  remove  that  Siege  of  Grief  from  her, 
Betrothed,  and  would  have  married  her,  8&Q. 
Timon  of  Athens. 

Not  evyn  Nature, 

¥0  whom  all  Sores  lay  Siege,  can  bear  great  Fortune 
But  by  Contempt  of  Nature. 
Or  one  might  conje&urally  amend  the  Paflage,  nearer  to  the  Traces  of 
the  Text,  thus; 

Or  to  take  Arms  againft  thy  Afiay  of  Troubles, 
Or, 

againft  a  'Say  of  Troubles, 
i.  e.  againft  the  Attempts,  Attacks,  &c.  So,  before,  in  this  Play ; 
Makes  Vow  before  his  Uncle,  never  more 
To  give  thy  Afiay  of  Aims  againft  your  Majefty. 
Henry  V. 

Galling  the  gleaned  Land  with  hot  Aflays. 
Macbeth. 

their  Malady  convinces 

The  great  Aifay  of  Art. 
Lear. 

And  that  thy  Tongue  fome  'Say  of  Breeding  breathes,  &c.  Sec. 

But,  perhaps,  any  Correction  whatever  may  be  unnecefiary  ;  confidering 
the  great  Licemioufnefs  of  our  Poet  in  joining  heterogeneous  Metaphors ; 

and 
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Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  die to  deep-  (34) 

To  fleep  ?  perchance,  to  dream  -,  ay,  there's  the  rub • 

For  in  that  fleep  of  Death  what  dreams  may  come, 
"When  we  have  muffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Muft  give  us  paufe.— -There's  the  refpect, 

and  confidering  too,  that  a  Sea  is  ufed  not  «nly  to  fignify  the  Ocean,  but 
likewife  a  vaft  Quantity,  Multitude,  or  Confluence  of  any  thing  elfe. 
Inftances  are  thick  both  in  facred  and  prophane  Writers.  The  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  particularly,  in  one  Paflage,  calls  a  prodigious  Army  coming 
up  againft  a  City,  a  Sea  :  Chap.  51.  42.  The  Sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon  » 
Jhe  is  covered  with  the  Multitude  of  the  Waves  thereof.  JEschylvs  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Ufe  of  this  Metaphor ; 


Boot  yoi§  Kofjiet  ^(Tctiov  rpalv' 


Sept.  cont.  Thebas,  v.  64. 


And  again,  a  little  lower. 

KuAta  ya?  mtp i  T%\tv 

&o"Xjj.Qhb<t)Uv  ctvty&'v 
Ka^Xct^rt  <&voctit 

vAfgo$  op'opsw.  Ibid.  v.  116. 

And  again,  in  his  Perjians. 

lAiy&Kt*  pivfj-cfli  qwlav, 
'E^uj  c7*  IpKiaiv  eisyetv 

So  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  lib.  vii.  Ep.  4.  Flu&um 
eiiim  totius  Barbarize  ferre  urhs  una  non  poterat.  And,  befides,  a  Sea  of 
Troubles  among  the  Greeks  grew  into  proverbial  Ufage ;  k&kmv  $-&ha.e<F(t% 
Kaxuv  T^iKVfjLiA-  So  that  the  Expreffion,  figuratively,  means,  the  Trou- 
bles of  human  Life,  which  flow  in  upon  us,  and  encompafs  us  round,  like 
a  Sea.  Our  Poet  too  has  employ'd  this  Metaphor  in  his  Antony,  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  Confluence  of  Courtiers; 

/  voasof late  as  petty  to  his  Ends, 

As  is  the  Morn-denv  on  the  myrtle  Leaf 

To  his  grand 'Sea. 
The  fame  Image  and  Expreflion,  I  obferve,  is  ufed  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  their  Two  Noble  Kinfmen. 
"     ■        <        ThS  I  knovj, 

His  Ocean  needs  not  my  poor  Drops,  yet  they 

Muji  yield  their  Tribute   here, 

(34) To  die,  to  fleep  ; 

To  Jleep  ?  perchance,  to  dream  :]  This  admirable  fine  Reflexion 
feems,  in  a  paltry  Manner,  to  be  fneer'd  at  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in 
their  Scornful  Lady. 

Rog.  Have  patience,  Sir,  until  our  Felloxv  Nicholas  he  deceased?  that  Is, 
ajleep;  to  fleep,  to  dye ,  to  dye,  to  fleep  ;  a  very  Figure,  Sir* 

That 
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That  makes  Calamity  of  fo  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppreffor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pang  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes  ; 

When  he  himfelf  might  his  Quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardles  bear, 

To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death, 

(That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourne     (35) 

No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will  ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 

And 

(35)  That  undifcover'd  Country,  from  nvbofe  Bourne 

No  Traveller  returns.")  As  fome  fuperficial  Criticks  have,  without  the 
leaft  Scruple,  accufed  the  Poet  of  Forgetfulnefs  and  Self-Contradittion  from 
this  Paflage  ;  feeing  that  in  this  very  Play  he  introduces  a  Character  from 
the  other  World,  the  Ghoji  of  Hamlet's  Father  :  I  have  thought  this  Cir- 
cumftance  worthy  of  a  Juftiiication.  'Tis  certain,  to  introduce  a  Ghoft  ^ 
a  Being  from  the  other  World,  and  to  fay,  that  no  Traveller  returns 
from  thofe  Confines,  is,  literally  taken,  as  abfolute  a  Contradiction  as 
can  be  fuppos'd  £ff  fatlo  iff  ter minis.  But  we  are  to  take  Notice,  that 
Shakefpeare  brings  his  Ghoft  only  from  a  middle  State,  or  local  Purgatory  ; 
a  Prifon-houfe,  as  he  makes  his  Spirit  call  it,  where  he  was  doom'd,  for 
a  Term  only,  to  expiate  his  Sins  of  Nature.  By  the  undif cover* d  Coun- 
try here  mentioned,  he  may,  perhaps,  mean  that  laji  and  eternal  Refi- 
dence  of  Souls  in  a  State  of  full  Blifs  or  Mifery ;  which  Spirits  in  a  mid- 
dle State  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  or  explain.  So  that  if  any  Lati- 
tude of  Senfe  may  be  allow'd  to  the  Poet's  Words,  tho*  he  admits  the 
Poffibility  of  a  Spirit  returning  from  the  Dead,  he  yet  holds,  that  the 
State  of  the  Dead  cannot  be  communicated  ;  and,  with  that  Allowance, 
it  remains  ftill  an  undijcovered  Country.  We  are  to  obferve  too,  that  even 
his  Ghoft,  who  comes  from  Purgatory,  (or,  whatever  has  been  fignified 
under  that  Denomination)  comes  under  Reftri&ions :  And  tho*  he  con- 
fefTes  himfelf  fubjeft  to  a  Vicifiitude  of  Torments,  yet  he  fays,  at  the 
lame  time,  that  he  is  forbid  to  tell  the  Secrets  of  his  Prifon-houfe.  The 
Antients  had  the  fame  Notion  of  our  obfcure  and  twilight  Knowledge 
of  an  After-being.  Valerius  Flaccus,  I  remember,  (if  I  may  be  indulg*d 
in  a  fhort  DigrefTion)  fpea&ing  of  the  lower  Regions,  and  State  of  the 
Spirits  there,  has  an  Exprefiionj  which,  in  one  Senfe,  comes  clofe  to  our 
Author's  undifc&ver' d  Country  ; 

*Supris  incognita  Tellus. 

And 
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And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 
Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  call  of  thought  ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith,  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lofe  the  name  of  action. Soft  you,  now ! 

[Seeing  Oph- 
The  fair  Ophelia?  Nymph,   in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  fins  remembred. 

Opb.  Good  my  lord, 
How  does  your  Honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  numbly  thank  you,  well; 

Opb.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Opb.  My  honour'd  lord,    you  know  right  well,  you 
did  i 
And  with  them  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  composed, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich:  that  perfume  loft, 
Take  thefe  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honeft  ? 

Opb.  My  lord, 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Opb.  What  means  your  lordfhip  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fair,  you  fhould  admit 
no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty. 

Opb.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with  honefty  ? 

And  it  is  obfervable  that  Virgil,  before  he  enters  upon  a  Description  of 
Hell,  and  of  the  Elyfian  Fields,  implores  the  Permiffion  of  the  infernal 
Deities ;  and  profefles,  even  then,  to  difcover  no  more  than  Hear/of 
concerning  their  myfterious  Dominions. 

Dii9  quibus  imperium  ejl  Jnimarum,  Umbraqy  Jtlentes, 

Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegetbon,  loca  no&e  tacentia  fate,       I- 

Sit  mibifas  audita  loqui,  fit  numine  veftro 

Pandere  res  alt*  terra  et  caligine  merfas.  /Eneid.  VL 

Ham* 
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Ham.  Ay,  truly  ;  (36)  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
fooner  transform  honefty  from  what  it  is,  to  a  bawd  ; 
than  the  force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into  its  like- 
nefs.  This  was  fometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time 
gives  it  proof.  —  I  did  love  you  once. 

Opb.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

Ham.  You  fhould  not  have  believed  me.  For  virtue 
cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we  (hall  relifh  of 
it.     I  lov'd  you  not. 

Opb.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  Why  wouldft  thou  be 
a  breeder  of  finners  ?  I  am  my  felf  indifferent  honeft  ; 
but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch  Things,  that  it  were 
better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud, 
revengeful,  ambitious,  with  more  offences  at  my  beck, 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give 
them  Ihape,  or  time  to  ad  them  in.  What  fhould  fuch 
fellows,  as  I,  do  crawling  between   heav'n  and  earth  ? 

we  are  arrant  knaves,  believe  none  of  us Go  thy 

ways  to  a  nunnery Where's  your  father? 

Opb.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  (hut  upon  him,  that  he  may 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe.     Farewel. 

Opb.  Oh  help  him,  you  fweet  heav'ns  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  doft  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for 
thy  dowry.  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as  pure  as  fhow, 
thou  (halt  not  efcape  calumny.— —- Get  thee  to  a  nunnery, 
mm —  farewel  -* —  Or  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a 

(36)  Ay,  truely  ;  for  the  Power  of  Beauty  twill  fooner  transform  Honefty 
from  what  it  is  to  a  Ea<wd;  &c]  Our  Author  has  twice  before,  in  his  As 
you  like  it,  play'dwith  a  Sentiment  bordering  upon  this. 

Celia.  Tis  true,  for  thofe,  that  Jbe  makes  fair,  fbe  farce  makes  honeft i 
andtbofe,  that  Jbe  makes  honeft,  fbe  makes  very  illrfavour'd. 
And  again, 

Audr.   Would  you  not  ha<ve  me  honeft  ? 

Clown.  No,  truly,  unlefs  thou  <wert  hard-favour'd  ;  for  Honefty,  cow- 
fled  to  Beauty,  is  to  haw  Honey  a  Sauce  to  Sugar. 

The  Foundation  of  both  Paffages  may  poffibly  have  been  of  Claffical 
Extraction. 

Lis  eft  cum  Forma  magna  Pudicitise.  Ovid. 

-  —  Rara  eft  adeo  Concordia  Forms 

Jtq;  Pudicitise.  Juvenal. 

Vot.  VII.  T  fool-, 
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fool-,  for   wife  men  know  well  enough,  what  monfters 

you  make  of  them To  a  nunnery,  go and  quickly 

too :  farewel. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  reftore  him  ! 

Ham,  I  have  heard  of  your  painting  too,  well  enough : 
God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  your  felves 
another.  You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lifp,  and  nick- 
name God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wantonnefs  your 
ignorance.  Go  to,  I'll  no  more  on't,  it  hath  made  me 
mad.  I  fay,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages.  Thofe 
that  are  married  already,  all  but  one,  mail  live  *,  the  reft 
fhall  keep  as  they  are.    To  a  nunnery,  go.      [Exit  Hamlet. 

Opb,  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,  foldier's,  fcholar's,  eye,  tongue,  fword ! 
Th'  expectancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  State, 
Theglafs  of  fafnion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers,  quite,  quite  down  ! 
I  am  of  ladies  moft  deject  and  wretched, 
That  fuck'd  the  hony  of  his  mufick  vows : 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovereign  reafon, 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harfh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form,   and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blafted  with  extafie.     Oh,  woe  is  me  ! 
T'  have  feen  what  I  have  feen  ;  fee  what  I  fee. 

Enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love  !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend, 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  tho'  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madnefs.    Something's  in  his  foul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  difclofe 
.Will  be  fome  danger,  which,  how  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 

Thus  fet  it  down.     He  fhall  with  fpeed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  Tribute  : 
Haply,  the  Seas  and  Countries  different, 
-With  variable  objects,  fhall  expel 
This  fomething  fettled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fafhion  of  himfelf.     What  think  you  on't? 

Pol 
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Pol.  It  (hall  do  well.     Bur  yet  do  I  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 

Sprung  from  neglected  love.     How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  faid, 

We  heard  ic  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  pleafe  ;  [Exit  Ophelia. 

But   if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  Play 

Let  his  Queen-mother  all  alone  intreat  him 

To  fhew  his  griefs  •,   let  her  be  round  with  him  : 

And  I'll  be  plac'd,  fo  pleafe  you,  in  the  ear 

Of  all  their  conf'rence.     If  me  find  him  not, 

To  England  fend. him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 

Your  wifdom  bed  mail  think. 

King.  It  fhall  be  fo  : 
Madnefs  in  Great  ones  mud  not  unwatch'd  go.     [Exeunt. 

Enter  Hamlet,   and  two  or  three  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounc'd 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  our  Players  do,  I  had  as  lieve,  the  town- 
crier  had  fpoke  my  lines.  And  do  not  faw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand  thus,  but  ufe  all  gently  ;  for  in 
the  very  torrent,  temped,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  whirl- wind 
of  your  paffion,  you  mud  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  fmoothnefs.  Oh,  it  ofiends  me  to  the 
foul,  to  hear  a  robudious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paf- 
fion to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  the- 
groundlings :  who  (for  the  mod  part)  are  capable  of  no- 
thing, but  inexplicable  dumb  fhews,  and  noife  :  I  could 
have  fuch  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'er-doing  Termagant  \  it  out- 
herods  Herod.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Play.  I  warrant  your  Honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither  ;  but  let  your  own  di- 
fcretion  be  your  tutor.  Sute  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  fpecial  obfervance,  that 
you  o'er-dep  not  the  modedy  of  Nature  •,  for  any  thing 
fo  overdone  is  from  the  purpofe  of  playing  ;  whofe  end, 
both  at  the  fird  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  *,  to  fhew  virtue  her  own  feature, 
fcorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  preflure.     Now  this  over-done,    or 

T  2  xome 
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come  tardy  of,  tho'  it  make  the  unfkilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve  :  the  cenfure  of  which  one 
mud  in  your  allowance  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of 
others.  Oh,  there  be  Players  that  I  have  feen  play,  and 
heard  others  praife,  and  that  highly,  (not  to  fpeak  it  pro- 
phanely)  that  neither  having  the  accent  of  chriftian,  nor 
the  gate  of  chriftian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  fo  ftrutted 
and  bellow'd,  that  I  have  thought  fome  of  nature's  jour- 
ney-men had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well  \  they 
imitated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reform'd  that  indifferently  with 
us. 

Ham.  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe,  that 
play  your  Clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for 
them  :  For  there  be  of  them  that  will  themfelves  laugh, 
to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren  fpeclators  to  laugh 
too  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  necefTary  queftion  of 
the  Play  be  then  to  be  confidered  :  That's  villanous  ; 
and  fhews  a  moft  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  ufes  it. 
Go  make  you  ready.  [Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rofincrantz,  and  Guildenftern. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  King  hear  this  piece  of 
work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  Queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  Players  make  hade.  [Exit  Polonius. 

"Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 

Both.  We  will,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Ham.  What,  ho,  Horatio  ! 

Enter  Horatio  to  Hamlet. 

Hor.  Here,  fweet  lord,  at  your  fervice. 

Ham.  Horatio^  thou  art  e'en  as'juft  a  Man, 
As  e'er  my  converfation  coap'd  withal. 

Hor.  Oh  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay/ do  not  think,  I  flatter: 
For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits, 
To  feed  and  cloath  thee  ?  Should  the  poor  be  flatter'd? 

No, 
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No,  lee  the  candied  tongue  lick  abiurd  Pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Doft  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  foul  was  miftrefs  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  diftinguiih,  her  election 
Hath  feal'd  thee  for  her  felf.     For  thou  haft  been 
As  one,  in  fuffering  all,  that  fuffers  nothing  : 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Haft  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.     And  bleft  are  thole, 
Whofe  blood  and  judgment  are  fo  well  comingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger, 
To  found  what  flop  me  pleafe.     Give  me  that  man, 
That  is  not  paffion's  (lave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core :  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I  do  r.hee. Something  too  much  of  this. 

There  is  a  Play  to  night  before  the  King, 
One  Scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumftance, 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  feed  that  Act  a- foot, 
Ev'n  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  mine  uncle :  if  his  occult  guile 
Do  not  it  felf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech, 
It  is  a  damned  Ghoft  that  we  have  feen  : 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul     (37) 
As  Vulcan's  Smithy.     Give  him  heedful  note  ; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join, 
In  cenfure  of  his  Seeming. 

Hor,  Well,  my  lord. 
If  he  fteal  aught,  the  whilft  this  Play  is  playing, 
And  fcape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

(37)  And  my  Imaginations  are  as  foul, 

As  VulcanV  Stithy.]    I  have  ventured,  againft  the  Authority  of 
all  the  Copies,  to  fubftitute  Smithy  here.     I  have  given  my  Reafons  in 
the  40th  Note  on  Troilus,  to  which,  for  Brevity's  fake,  I  beg  Leave  to 
refer  the  Readers. 
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Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rofincrantz,  Guil- 
der) ftern,  and  other  lords  attendant,  with  a  guard  carry- 
ing torches,     Danilh  March,     Sound  a  flourijh. 

Ham.  They're  coming  to  the  Play  ;   I  muft  be  Telle. 
Get  you  a  place. 

King.  How  fares  our  coufin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith,  of  the  c^melion's  difh  :    I  eat 
the  air,  prom ife- era mm'd :  you  cannot  feed  capons  (b. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet  -,    thefe 
words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine. Now,  my  lord;    you  plaid 

once  i'th'  univerfity,  you  fay?  [To  Polonius. 

P  I.  That  I  did,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted  a  good 
actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Ju'ius  Ccefar,  I  was  kill'd  i'th'  Capitol : 
Brutus  kill'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,    to  kill  fo  capital 
a  calf  there.     Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  my  lord,  they  flay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  fit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  mettle  more  attractive. 

Pol.  Oh  ho,  do  you  mark  that? 

Ham.  Lady,  ihall  I  lye  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia'j  feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  Head  upon  your  Lap  ? 

Ofh.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought,  to  lie  between  a  maid's  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I? 
Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Oh  God  !  your  only  jig-maker  ;    what  mould  a 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  For,  look  you,  how  chearfully 

my 
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my  mother -looks,  and  my  father  dy'd  within  thefe  two 
hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  nay,  then  let  the  Devil  wear  black, 
for  HI  have  a  fuit  of  fables.  Oh  heav'ns  !  dye  two 
months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet !  then  there's  hope,  a 
Great  man's  memory  may  out-live  his  life  half  a  year : 
but,  by'r-lady,  he  mud  build  churches  then  ;  orelfefhall 
he  fufrernot  thinking  on,  with  the  hobby-horfe  ;  whofe 
epitaph  is,  For  oh,  for  oh,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot. 

Hautboys  play.     The  dumb  fhew  enters. 

C38)  Enter  a  Duke  and  Dutchefs,  with  regal  Coronets,  very 
lovingly  \  the  Dutchefs  embracing  him,  and  he  her:  She 
kneels ;  he  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck  ; 
He  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers  -,  Jhe  feeing  him 
afleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  his 
Crown,  kiffes  it,  and  pours  poifon  in  the  Duke's  ears,  and 
Exit.  The  Dutchefs  returns,  finds  the  Duke  dead,  and 
makes  paffionate  aclion.  The  poifoner,  with  fome  two  or 
three  mutes,  comes  in  again,  feeming  to  lament  with  her. 
The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poifoner  wooes  the 
Dutchefs  with  gifts  ;  fhe  feems  loth  and  unwilling  a  while, 
but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 
Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  Malicho  ;    it  means  mis- 
chief. 

(38)  Enter  a  King  and  Queen  very  lovingly  ;]  Thus  have  the  blunder- 
ing and  inadvertent  Editors  all  along  given  us  this  Stage-Direction,  tho' 
we  are  exprefsly  told  by  Hamlet  anon,  that  the  Story  of  this  introduced 
Interlude  is  the  Murther  of  Gonzago  Duke  of  Vienna.  The  Source  of 
this  Miftake  is  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  Stage's  drejpng  the 
Characters.  Regal  Coronets  being  at  firft  ordered  by  the  Poet  for  the 
Duke  and  Didcbefs,  the  fucceeding  Players,  who  did  not  ftri&ly  obferve 
the  Quality  of  the  Perfons  or  Circumflances  of  the  Story,  miftook  'em  for 
a  King  and  Queen  ;  and  fo  the  Error  was  deduced  down  from  thence 
to  the  prefent  limes.  Methinks,  Mr.  Pope  might  have  indulged  bis  pri- 
vate Senfe  in  fo  obvious  a  Miftake,  without  any  Fear  of  Rafhnefs  being 
imputed  to  him  for  the  arbitrary  Correction. 

T  4  Oph. 
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Oph.  Belike,  this  fhew  imports  the  Argument  of  the 
Play  ? 

Enter  Prologue, 

Ham.  We  (hall  know  by  this  fellow  :  the  Players  can- 
not keep  counfel,  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us,  what  this  fhew  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  fhew  that  you'll  fhew  him.  Be  not 
you  afhamed  to  fhew,  he'll  not  fliame  to  tell  you  what  it 
means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught,  Pll  mark  the 
Play. 

Prol.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy , 
Here  /looping  to  your  clemency , 
We  leg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pofie  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

.  Enter  Duke,  and  Dut chefs,  Players. 

Duke.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus'  Carr  gone  round 
Neptune's  fait  wafh^  and  $tllu*  orbed  ground  •, 
And  thirty  dozen  ^meen$  with  borrowed  fheen 
About  the  world  ha/ve  tkjhQrtwelve  thirties  been, 
Since  love  our  hearts,  anfaflymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  com  mutual,  S^m^Jk'. (acred  bands. 

Dutch.  So  many  journeys  may  the  Sun  and  Moon 
Make  us  again  count  Over;  ere  love  be  done. 
But  woe  is  me*  you  are  fo  fick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer  and  frdfn  your  former  date, 
That  I  diftrufl  you";  yet  though  I  diftruft, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  muft: 
For  women  fear  too  much,  ev'n  as  they  love, 
And  womens  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
*Tis  either  none,  or  in  extremity. 

Now 
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Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 
And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo.     (39) 
Where  love  is  great,  the  fmalleft  doubts  are  fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there, 

Duke.  Faith,  I  muft  leave  thee,  Love,  and  fhortly  Coo: 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do, 
And  thou  fhalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  fhalt  thou — — 

Dutch.  Oh,  confound  the  reft  ! 
Such  love  muft  needs  be  treafon  in  my  breaft: 
In  fecond  husband  let  me  be  accurft ! 
None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  kill  the  firft. 

Ham.  Wormwood,  wormwood  ! 

Dutch.  The  inftances,  that  fecond  marriage  move, 
Are  bafe  refpe&s  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  hufband  dead, 
When  fecond  hufband  khTes  me  in  bed. 

Duke.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  fpeak  ; 
But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break  : 
Purpofe  is  but  the  flave  to  memory, 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  fticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unfhaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Mod  neceffary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  our  felves  what  to  our  felves  is  debt, : 
What  to  our  felves  in  paffion  we  propofe, 
The  paffion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofc  » 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 
Their  own  enactors  with  themfelves  deftroy : 

(39)  And  as  my  Lwe  is  fix'd,  my  Fear  is  fi.]  Mr.  Pipe  jays,  I  read 
Jh£d\  and,  indeed,  I  do  lb:  becaufe,  I  obferve,  the  Quarto  of  160c 
reads,  «*V;  that  of  161 1  cizji  1  the  Folia  in  1632,^;  and  that  in 
1623,  fiztd:  and  becaufe,  befides,  the  whole  Tenour  of  the  Context 
demands  this  Reading.  For  the  Lady  evidently  is  talking  here  of  the 
Quantity  and  Proportion  of  her  Love  and  Fear,  not  of  their  Continuance, 
Duration,  or  Stability.  Cleopatra  expreffes  herfelf  much  in  the  fame 
Manner,  with  regard  to  her  Grief  for  the  Lofs  of  Antony, 
our  Size  of  Sorrow, 


Proportion^  to  our  Caufe,  muft  bt  Us  great 
As  that  which  makes  it* 
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Where  joy  mod  revels,  grief  doth  moil  lament  ;       « 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,    on  flender  accident. 

This  world  is  not  for  aye  *,  nor  'tis  not  ftrange, 

That  ev'n  our  loves  fhould  with  our  fortunes  change. 

For  'tis  a  queftion  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

Whether  love  leads  fortune,  or  elk  fortune  love. 

The  Great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  fav'rite  flies  •, 

The  poor  advanced,  makes  friends  of  enemies. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 

For  who  not  needs,  (hall  never  lack  a  friend  ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  feafons  him  his  enemy. 

But  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  fo  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  (till  are  overthrown ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own. 

Think  ftill,  thou  wilt  no  fecond  hufband  wed  •, 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firft  lord  is  dead. 

Dutch.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day  and  night  ! 
To  defperation  turn  my  truft  and  hope  ! 
An  Anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope! 
Each  oppofite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy, 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lading  ftrife  ! 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife. 

Ham.  If  fhe  fhould  break  it  now— 

Duke.  'Tis  deeply  fworn  ;  Sweet,  leave  me  here  a  while  ; 
My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  fleep.  [Sleep. 

Dutch.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain !  [Exit. 

Ham.  Madam,   how  like  you  this  Play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  prctefts  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham.  Oh,  but  fhe'U  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument,    is  there  no  of- 
fence in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,    they  do   but  jeft,  poifon  in  jeft,    no 
offence  i'th'  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  Play  ? 

Ham* 
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Ham.  The  Moufe-Trap  ; Marry,  how  ?  tropically. 

This  Play  is  the  image  of  a  murther  done  in  Vienna  ; 
Gonzago  is  the  Duke's  name,  his  wife's  Bapttjla  ;  you  (hall 
fee  anon,  'tis  a  knavifh  piece  of  Work  ;  but  what  o* 
that  ?  your  Majefty,  and  we  that  have  free  fouls,  it 
touches  us  not  ;  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch,  our  withers  are 
uriwrung. 

Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  Duke. 

Opb.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could   interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying. 

Opb.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  coft  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off  my  edge. 

Opb.  Still  better  and  worfe.     (40) 

Ham.  So  you  miftake  your  hufbands. 
Begin,  murtherer. — Leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 
Come,  the  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing  :      ' 
Confederate  feafon,  and  no  creature  feeing  : 

(40)  Still  worfe  and  worfe. 

Ham.  So  you  mull  take  your  Husbands!]  Surely,  this  is  the  moft  un- 
comfortable" Leflbn,  that  ever  was  preach'd  to  the  poor  Ladies  :  and  I 
can't  help  wifhing,  for  our  own  fakes  too,  it  mayn't  be  true.  'Tis  too 
foul  a  Blot  upon  our  Reputations,  that  every  Husband  that  a  Woman 
takes  mult  be  worfe  than  her  former.  The  Poet,  I  am  pretty  certain, 
intended  no  fuch  Scandal  upon  the  Sex.  But  what  a  precious  Collator  of 
Copies  is  Mr.  Pope  !  All  the  old  Quarto's  and  Folio's  read. 

Ophel.  Still  better  and  nxjorfe. 

Ham.  So  you  miflake  Husbands. 
Hamlet  is  talking  to  her  in  fuch  grofs  double  Entendres,  that  (he  is  fbre'd 
to  parry  them  by  indirect  Anfwers  :    and  remarks,  that  tho'  his  Wit  be 
fmarter,  yet  his  Meaning  is  more  blunt.     This,  I  think,  is  the  Senfe   of 

her Still  better  and  ivorfe.     This  puts  Hamlet  in  mind  of  the  Words 

in  the  Church  Service  of  Matrimony,  and  he  replies  j  fo  you  miftake 
Husbands,  i.  e.  So  you  take  Husbands,  and  iind  yourfelves  mijiaken  in 
them. 

Thou 
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Thou  mixture  rank,  of  mid-night  weeds  colle&ed, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blafted,  thrice  infected,     (41) 
Thy  natural  magick,  and  dire  property, 
On  wholfome  life  ufurp  immediately. 

[Pours  (be  poifo-n  in  his  ears. 

Ham.  He  poifons  him  i'th'  garden  for's  eftate  ;  his 
name's  Gonzago  ;  the  ftory  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice 
Italian.  You  (hall  fee  anon  how  the  murtherer  gets  the 
love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

Opb.  The  King  rifes. 

Ham.  What,  frighted  with  falfe  fire  ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  Play. 

King.  Give  me  fome  light.     Away. 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights!  [Exeunt. 

Manent  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  ftrucken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  fome  mud  watch,  whilft  fome  mud  fleep  ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 
Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  foreft  of  Feathers,  (if  the  reft 

(41)  With  Hecate*/  Bane  thrice  blajied,]  Here,  again,  Mr.  Pope  ap- 
proves himfelf  a  worthy  Collator :  for  the  old  £>uartoys  and  Folio's  con- 
car  in  reading,  as  I  have  reform'd  the  Text, 

With  Hecate*/  Bann  thrice  blajied—- 
i.  e.  With  her  Curie,   Execration.     So,  in  Timon  ; 

Take  thou  that  too,  nuith  multiplying  Banns. 
t  Henry  VI. 

Ay,  e<v*ry  joint  Jhould feem  to  curfe  ««</bann. 
And  again  ; 

You,  bad  me  bann,    and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ?  Ibid. 

&c.  Src  &c 
Befides,    Words  of  Execration  have  been  always  pra&is'd  in  magical 
Operations.     So  Horace,  to  give  a  fmgle  Inftance, 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  facrisj 
Upon  which  Words  Porphyrin  has  given  us  this  fhort  Comment.  Dialogus 

nunc  de  Sacris,  quia,  Sacrum  religiofum  et  execrabile  fignijicat. Her- 

mannus  Figulus  thus  explains  it ;  Vocibus  facris .]  Malis  cantibus,  Cif  i/erbis 
magicis.  And  Badius  Afcentius,  ftill  nearer  to  our  purpofe  j  Sacris"]  ideji, 
Diris  et  imprecationibus  in  me  abfiine, 

of 
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of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me)  (42)  with  two  provin- 
cial rofes  en  my  rayed  fliooes,    get  me  a  fellowihip  in 
a  cry  of  Players,  Sir  ? 
Hor.  Half  a  fhare. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 
For  thou  doft  know,  oh  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  difmantled  was 
Of  Jove  himfelf,  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very,  Paddock.     (43) 

Hor. 

(42)  With  two  provincial  Rofes  on  my  tzyzdijboes, 
Get  me  a  Fellow/hip  in  a  City  of  Players,  Sir  f]  I  once  fufpefted,  that 
We  ought  to  read,  rai fed  Shoes.  By  a  Foreji  of  Feathers,  he  certainly  al- 
ludes to  the  Plumes  worn  by  the  Stage-Heroes ;  as,  by  raifed  Shoes,  he  would 
to  their  Buskins ;  the  Cothurni,  as  they  were  call'd  by  the  Romans,  which 
were  as  much  higher  in  the  Heel  than  other  common  Shoes,  as  the  Chiop- 
pines  worn  by  the  Venetians  are.  It  was  the  known  Cuftom  of  the  Tra- 
gedians of  old,  that  they  might  the  nearer  refemble  the  Heroes  they 
perforated,  to  make  themfelves  as  tall  in  Stature,  and  by  an  artificial 
Help  to  Sound,  to  fpeak  as  big,  as  they  poifibly  could.  To  both  thefe 
Horace  has  alluded ; 

■  '■    .       ■-     magnumq',  loqui,  nitiq;  Cothuruo, 

And  Lucian,  defcribing  a  Tragedian,  calls  him  civd-fums  *1*£*'t&ic 
iJ4mAo7*  iitoxift&v®;  a  Fellow  carried  upon  high  Shoes  ;  and  thefe  were 
raised  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fame  Author  calls  one,  who  had  pull'd 
them  off,  h/IolC&s  Am  TtSv  gf/CaJW,  defending  from  his  Buskins.  But, 
perhaps,  rayed  Shoes  may  have  been  our  Author's  ExprefTion;  i.  e.friped, 
Jpangled,  enrich'd  with  fome  mining  Ornaments :  Bracleati  Calcei,  Shoes 
.variegated  with  Rayes  of  Gold.  Braclea,  a  Ray  of  Gold,  or  any  other 
Metal.  Littleton.  A  Ray  of  Gold,  Fueille  d*Or.  Cotgrave. — 
bt  a  City  of  Players.']  Thus  Mr.  Pope,  with  fome  of  the  worfer  Editions : 
but  we  muft  read,  Cry,  with  the  better  Copies ;  i.  e.  in  the  Vote  and  Suf- 
frage of  a  Company  of  Players. 
-    Troilus  and  Creffida. 

The  Cry  went  once  for  thee. 
Coriolanus. 

You  common  Cry  of  Curs,  &c. 
And,  again ; 
Menen.  You  hwve  made  you  good  Work, 
You  and  your  Cry.  Ibid. 

2  Henry.  IV. 
For  all  the  Country  in  a  general  Voice 
Cry'd  Hate  upon  him. 
{43)  A  <very  <uery  Peacock.]     The  old  Copies  have  it  Pahock,  Faiocket 
and  Pajocke.     I  fubflitute  Paddock,  as  neareft  to  the  Traces  of  the  cor- 
rupted Reading.     I  have,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,   been  willing  to  fubflitute 

any 
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Hor.  You  m'i2,ht  have  rhim'd. 

Ham.  Oh,  good  Horatio,    I'll  take  the  Ghoft's  word 
for  a  thoufand  pounds.     Didft  perceive  ? 
//or.  Very  well,   my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning? 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Enter  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Ham.  Oh,  ha !  come,    fome  mufick :    Come,    the  re- 
corders. 
For  if  the  King  like  not  the  comedy  -, 
Why,  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,   perdy. 
Come,  fome  mufick. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchfafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

any  Thing  in  the  place  of  his  Peacock.  He  thinks  a  Fable  alluded  to,  of 
the  Birds  chufing  a  King ;  inftead  of  the  Eagle,  a  Peacock.  I  fuppofe, 
he  muft  mean  the  Fable  of  Barlandus,  in  which  it  is  faid,  The  Birds, 
being  weary  of  their  State  of  Anarchy,  mov'd  for  the  fetting  up  of  a  King : 
and  the  Peacock  was  elected  on  account  of  his  gay  Feathers.  But,  with 
Submifiion,  in  this  Paflage  of  our  Shakefpeare,  there  is  not  the  leaft  Mention 
made  of  the  Eagle  in  Antithefis  to  the  Peacock ;  and  it  muft  be  by  a  very 
uncommon  Figure,  that  Jove  himfelf  ftands  in  the  place  of  his  Bird. 
I  think,  Hamlet  is  fetting  his  Father's  and  Uncle's  Characters  in  Contrail 
to  each  other :  and  means  to  fay,  that  by  his  Father's  Death  the  State 
was  ftripp'd  of  a  godlike  Monarch,  and  that  now  in  his  Stead  reign'd  the 
moft  defpicable  poifonous  Animal  that  could  be  :  a  meer  Paddock,  or 
Toad.  PaU,  bufo,  rubeta  major ;  a  toad.  Belgis,  PaDOg.  Fid.  Som- 
nerum,  Minfhew,  &c .  Our  Author  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
Word,  and  has  ufed  it  more  than  once. 

Macbeth. 

i  ft  Witch.  — I  come,  Grimalkin. 
2d  Witch.  Paddock  calls. 

The  Witches  are  fuppos'd  to  hear  their  Spirits  call  to  them  in  the /cream- 
ing of  a  Cat,  and  the  Croaking  of  a  Toad.  But  what  makes  it  the  more 
probable  that  this  Term  mould  be  ufed  here,  Hamlet,  again,  afterwards 
fpeaking  of  his  Uncle  to  the  Queen,  among  other  contemptuous  Additi- 
ons, gives  him  this  very  Appellation. 

■  Twere  good,  you  let  him  knenv  : 

For  njoho  that's  but  a  Queen,  fair,  fiber,  tvife, 

Would  from  a  Paddock,  from  a  Bat,  a  Gibbe, 

Such  dear  Concernings  hide  ? 

I  had  formerly  propos'd  other  Conjectures ;  but,  I  think,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  ftand  by  This.  Sub  Judice  lis  eji.  If  it  has  Reafon  and  Proba- 
bility on  its  Side,  Mr.  Popes  legendary  Peacock  muft  e'en  be  content  to 
wait  ibr  another  Election. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiftory. 

Guil.  The  King,  Sir 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuiL  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diflemper'd 

Ham.  With  drink,  Sir? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wifdom  (hould  mew  it  felf  more  rich,  to 
fignify  this  to  his  Doctor  :  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to  his 
purgation,  would,   perhaps,  plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

GuiL  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfe  into  fome 
frame,  and  dart  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  Sir ;  — pronounce. 

Guil.  The  Queen  your  mother,  in  moft  great  affliction, 
of  fpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  Courtefy  is  not  of  the 
right  Breed.  If  it  fhall  pleafe  you  to  make  me  a  wholfom 
anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  commandment  *,  if  not, 
your  pardon,  and  my  return  fhall  be  the  end  of  my  bufi- 
nefs.  1 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil.  What,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholfom  anfwer :  my  wit's  difeas'd. 
But,  Sir,  fuch  anfwer  as  I  can  make,  you  fhall  command  ; 
or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother— therefore  no  more 
but  to  the  matter my  mother,  you  fay 

Rof.  Then  thus  fhe  fays ;  your  behaviour  hath  (truck 
her  into  amazement,  and  admiration. 

Ham.  Oh  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aftonifh  a  mother! 
But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admi- 
ration ? 

Rof  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  dofet,  ere  you 
go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  fhall  obey,  were  fhe  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  I  do  ftill,  by  thefe  pickers  and  ftealers. 

Rof.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  diftemper  ? 
you  do,  furely,  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liberty,  if  you 
deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham* 
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Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Rof.  Plow  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the 
King  himfelf,  for  your  fucceffion  in  Denmark  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  but  while  the  grafs  grow:*  ■■  the  Proverb  is 
fomething  mufly. 

Enter  one,  with  a  Recorder. 

Oh,  the  Recorders  ;  let  me  fee  one.      To  withdraw  with 

you why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me, 

as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  Oh  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is 
too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  underftand  that.  Will  you  play 
upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  befeech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  eafy  as  lying  ;  govern  thefe  ventiges  with 
your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  difcourfe  moil  eloquent  mufick.  Look  you, 
thefe  are  the  flops. 

Guil.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of 
harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  (kill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me  ;  you  would  play  upon  me,  you  would 
feem  to  know  my  flops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  my  myftery  ;  you  would  found  me  from  my  lowefl 
note,  to  the  top  of  my  compaft  •,  and  there  is  much  mu- 
fick, excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet  cannot  you 
make  it  fpeak.  Why,  do  you  think,  that  I  am  rafier 
to  be  plaid  on  than  a  pipe  ?  call  me  what  inftrument  you 
will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon 
me.'       God  blefs  you,  Sir. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  Queen  would  fpeak  with  you,  and 
presently. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  chat's  almoft  in  fhape 
of  a  Camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  it's  like  a  Camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  an  Ouzle.     (44) 

Pol.  It  is  black  like  an  Ouzle. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  Whale  ? 

Pol.   Very  like  a  Whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by- 

they  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. I  will  come  by 

and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  fay  fo. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  faid.     Leave  me,  friends. 

{Exeunt. 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  church-yards  yawn,  and  hell  it  felf  breaths  out 
Contagion  to  this  world.     Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
Anddofuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft,  now  to  my  mother — 
O  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature  ♦,  let  not  ever 

(44)  Methinks,  it  is  like  an  Ouzle. 

Pol.  //  is  black  like  an  Ouzle.']     The  old  Quarto  and  Folio  give  us 
this  Paflfagethusj 

Methinks,  it  is  like  a  Weezel. 
Pol.   //  is  black  like  a  Weezel. 
But  a  Weezel,  as  Mr.  Pope  has  obferv'd,  is  not  black.     Some  other  Edi- 
tions read  the  laft  Line  thus ; 

Pol.   It  is  backM  like  a  Weezel. 
This  only  avoids  the  Absurdity  of  giving  a  falfe  Colour  to  the  Weezel : 
But  Ouzle  is  certainly  the  true  Reading,    and  a  Word  which  our  Author 
has  ufed  in  other  Places ; 

The  Oufel-Cor^,  fo  black  of  hue, 
With  Orange-ta^wny  Bill,  &c. 

Midfummer-NightV  Dream. 
Shal.  And  ho<yj  doth  my  Coufn,  your  Bedfellow  P  and  your  fair  eft  Daugh- 
ter and  mine,  my,  God-daughter  Ellen  ? 

Sil.  Alas,  a  black  Ouzel,  Coufn  Shallow. 

2  Henry  IV. 
But  there  is  a  Propriety  in  the  Word  being  ufed  in  the  Paffage  before 
us,  which  determines  it  to  be  the  true  Pvcading ;  the  Reafon  of  which,  I 
prefume,  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Pope.  "Tis  obvious,  that  Hamlet,  under 
the  Umbrage  of  fuppos'd  Madnefs,  is  playing  on  Polonius  ;  and  a  par- 
ticular Compliance  is  fhewn  in  the  old  Man,  (who  thinks  Hamlet  really 
mad,  and,  perhaps,  is  afraid  of  him)  to  confefs,  that  the  fame  Cloud  is 
like  a  Beaft,  a  Bird,  and  a  Filh :  'viz.  a  Camel,  an  Ouzel,  and  a  Whale. 
Nor  is  there  a  little  Humour  in  the  Difproportion  of  the  three  Things, 
which  the  Cloud  is  fuppos'd  to  refemble. 
Vol.  VII.  U  '  The 
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The  Soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom  *, 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 

I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,  but  ufe  none. 

My  tongue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites  •, 

How  in  my  words  foever  fhe  be  fhent, 

To  give  them  feals  never  my  foul  content !  [Exit. 

Enter  King,  Rofincrantz,  and  Guildenftern. 

King.  I  like  him  not,  nor  (lands  it  fafe  with  us 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you  •, 
I  your  Commiflion  will  forthwith  difpatch, 
And  he  to  England  mail  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  eftate  may  not  endure  (45) 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  Lunes. 

G  il.  We  will  provide  our  felves  ; 
Moft  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  thofe  many,  many,  Bodies  fafe, 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majefty. 

Rof.  The  fingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  it  felf  from  noyance  ;  but  much  more, 
That  fpirit,  on  whofe  weal  depends  and  refts 
The  lives  of  many.     The  ceafe  of  Majefty 
Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 

(45)  The  Terms  of  our  Eft  ate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  Lunacies. 
Guil.  We  will  provide  our  fe  foes. 

The  old  Quarto's  read,  Out  of  his  Brows.     This  was  from  the 

Ignorance  of  the  firft  Editors;  as  is  this  unneceflary  Alexandrine,    which 
we  owe  to  the  Players.     The  Poet,  I  am  perfuaded,  wrote, 

.1    ■         .  as  doth  hourly  grow 

Out  of  his  Lunes. 
i.  e.  his  Madnefs,  Frenzy.     So  our  Poet,  before,  in  his  Winter's  Tale. 
Thefe  dangerous,  unfafe  Lunes  ?th%  King  !  ■  hefhrew  ''em, 

He  muft  he  told  of  it,  &c. 
The  Reader,  if  he  pleafes,  may  turn  to  my   10th  Remark  on  that 
Play.     Perhaps,  too,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  where  all  the  Edi- 
tions read  ; 

Why,  Woman,  your  Hushand  is  in  his  old  Lines  again. 
We  ought  to  correct  ; 

,.  in  his  old  Lunes  again. 

\.  e\  in  his  old  Fits  of  Madnefs,  Frenzy. 

What's 
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What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  maffy  wheel 
Fixt  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount, 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  ltffer  things 
Are  mortiz'd  and  adjoin'd  *,  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence, 
Attends  the  boiftrous  ruin.     Ne'er  alone 
Did  the  King  figh  ;  but  with  .a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you.  to  this  fpeedy  voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Both,  We  will  hafte  us.  [Exeunt  Gent. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet  *, 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  my  felf 
To  hear  the  procefs.     I'll  warrant,  llie'll  tax  him  home. 
And  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 
*Tis  meet,  that  fome  more  audience  than  a  mother 
(Since  nature  makes  them  partial,)  fhould  o'er-hear 
The  fpeech,  of  vantage.     Fare  you  well,  my  liege; 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  1  know.  [Exit; 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 
Oh  !   my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to  heav'n, 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldeft,  curfe  upon't ;  (46) 
That  of  &  brother's  murther.     Pray  I  cannot, 
Though  inclination  be  as  fharp  as  will  -,  (47) 

U2  My 

(46)  It  hath  the  primal,  eldeft,  Curfe  upon* t ; 

A  Brotket's  Murther.  —  Pray  I  cannot,']  The  laft  Verfe,  'tis  evident, 
halts  in  theMeafure;  and,  if  I  don't  miftake,  is  a  little  lame  in  the  Senfe 
too.  Was  a  Brother's  Murther  the  eldeft  Curfe  ?  Surely,  it  was  rather 
the  Crime,  that  was  the  Caufe  of  this  eldeft  Curfe.  We  have  no  AiTift- 
ance,  however,  either  to  the  Senfe  or  Numbers  from  any  of  the  Copies. 
All  the  Editions  concur  in  the  Deficiency  of  a  Foot :  but  if  we  can  both 
cure  the  Meafure>  and  help  the  Meaning,  without  a  Prejudice  to  the  Au- 
thor, I  think,  the  Concurrence  of  the  printed  Copies  mould  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  forbid  a  Conjecture.  I  have  ventur'd  at  two  Supplemental  Sylla- 
bles, as  innocent  in  themfelves  as  neceflary  to  the  Purpoies  for  which  they 
are  introduced : 

That  of  a  Brother's  Murther." 

(47)  %q  Inclination  be.~\  This  Line  has  lain  under  the  fufpicion  of  many 
nice  Obfervers ;  and  an  ingenious  Gentleman  ftarted,  at  a  heat,  this 
very  probable  Emendation :  %<? 
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My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  ftrong  intent : 

And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 

I  (land  in  paufe  where  I  fhall  fir  ft  begin, 

And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  curfed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itfelf   with  brother's  blood  ? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fvveet  heav'ns 

To  wafh  it  white  as  fncw  ?   whereto  ferves  Mercy, 

But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence? 

And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 

To  be  fore-ftalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  then  I'll  look  up  ; 

My  fault  is  paft. But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  ferve  my  turn?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murther  ! 

That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  (till  pofTeft 

Of  thofe  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murther, 

My  Crown,  mine  own  Ambition,  and  my  Q^een. 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  fhove  by  juflice  ; 

And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  it  felf 

Buys  out  the  law  ;  but  'tis  not  fo  above  : 

There,  is  no  muffling  •,  there,  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature,  and  we  our  felves  compell'd, 

1h?  Inclination  be  as  {harp  as  'twill.  The  Variation  from  the  Traces  of 
the  Letter  is  very  minute,  a  /,  with  an  Jpofrophe  before  it,  only  being 
added  ;  which  might  very  eafily  have  ilipt  out,  under  the  Printer's  Hands  : 
fo  that  the  Change  will  not  be  difputed,  fuppofmg  there  be  a  NecefTity  for 
it :    which,  however,    is  fubmitted    to   Judgment.     'Tis   certain,    the 
Line,  as  it  ftands  in  all  the  Editions,  has  \o  ftrong  ly  the  Air  of  a   flat 
Tautology,    that  it  may  deferve  a  fhort  Comment;   and  to  have  the 
Difference   betwixt  Inclination  and  ^77/afcertain'd.     The  Word  Inclina- 
tion, in  its  Ufe  with  us  (as  my  Friend  Mr.  Warburton  defines  it  to  me)  is 
taken  in  thefe  three  Acceptations.     Firji,  In  its  exact  philoibphical  Senfe, 
it  fignifies,  the  drawing  or  inclining  the  Will  to  determine  itfelf  one  certain 
Way  :  According  to  this  Signification,  the  Line  is  Nonienfe  ;    and  is  the 
fame  as  to  affirm,  that  the  Part  is  as  big  as  the  Whole.     In  the  next  place, 
Inclination  fignifies  the  Will-,    and  then  it  is  the  moft  abfurd  Tautology. 
But,  laftly,  it  fignifies  a  Difpofiticn   to  do  a  Thing,  already  determined  of, 
nvith  Complacency  and  Pleafure.     And  if  this  is,  as  it  leems  to  be,  the  Senfe 
of  the  Word  here ;     then  the  Sentiment  will  be  very  clear  and  proper. 
For  Will,  fignifying  barely  the  Determination  of  Mind  to  do  a  Thing,   the 
Senfe  will  be  this :    "  Tho'  the  Pleafure  I  take  in  this  Act,  be  as  ftrong 
"  as  the  Determination  of  my  Mind  to  perform  it ;   yet  my  ftronger  Guilt 
"  defeats  my  ftrong  Intent,  &V." 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then?  what  refts  ? 

Try,  what  repentance  can  :    What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

Oh  wretched  (late  !  oh  bofom,  black  as  death! 

Oh  limed  foul,  that,  ftrugling  to  be  free, 

Art  more  engaged  !  help,  angels !  make  afifay  ! 

Bow,  (lubborn  knees  ;  and,  heart,  with  ftrings  of  fteel, 

Be  foft  as  finews  of  the  new-born  babe! 

All  may  be  well.  [The  King  retires  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying, 

And  now  I'll  do't and  fo  he  goes  to  heav'n. 

And  fo  am  I  revcng'd  ?  that  would  be  fcann'd  ; 

A  villain  kills  my  father,  and  for  that 

I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend  ' 

To  heav'n — O,  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not  revenge. 

He  took  my  father  grofly,  full  of  bread, 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flufh  as  May, 

And  how  his  audit  (lands,  who  knows,  fave  heaven  ? 

But  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 

'Tis  heavy  with  him.     Am  I  then  reveng'd, 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul, 

When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  paflage  ? 

Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  Bent  \   (48J 

When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage, 

(48)  Up,  Sntford,  and  kno<w  thou  a  more  horrid 'Time.]  This  is  a  fbphifti- 
cated  Reading,  warranted  by  none  of  the  Copies  of  any  Authority. 
Mr.  Pope  fays,  I  read  conje&urally  ; 

j  «■  a  more  horrid Bent. 

I  do  fo  j  and  why  ?  the  two  oldeft  Quarto's,  as  well  as  the  two  elder 
Folio's,  read;  — -  a  more  horrid  Hent.  But  as  there  is  no  fiich  Englijh 
Subftantive,  it  feems  very  natural  to  .conclude,  that,  with  the  Change  of 
a  fingle  Letter,  our  Author's  genuine  Word  was,  Bent ;  i.  e.  Drift,  Scope, 
Inclination,  Purpofe,  &c.  I  have  prov'd  his  frequent  Ufe  of  this  Word, 
in  my  Shakespeare  refior'd ;  fo  fhall  fpare  the  Trouble  of  making  the 
Quotations  over  again  here.  I  took  Notice  there,  that  throwing  my  Eye 
caiually  over  the  fourth  Folio  Edition,  printed  in  1685,  I  found  my  Cor- 
rection there  anticipated.  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  repeat  this  Confef- 
fion,  that  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  Plagiarifm,  for  an  Emendation  which  I 
had  made  before  ever  I  faw  a  fingle  Page  of  that  Book. 

U  3  Or 
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Or  in  th'  inceftuous  pleafure  of  his  bed ; 
At  gaming,  {wearing,  or  about  fome  act 
That  has  no  relifli  of  falvation  in't ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heav'n  ; 
And  that  his  foul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  {lays  \ 
This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  fickly  days.  [Exit. 

The  King  rifes,    and  comes  forward. 
King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  ; 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.        [Exit. 

SCENE   changes  to  the  Queen's  Apartment. 

Enter  Quz$xi-and  Polonius. 
Pol.  1  J"E  will  come  ftraight  -,    look,  you  lay  home  to 
JLX         him  ; 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with  ; 
And  that  your  Grace   hath  fcreen'd,  and  flood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  filence  me  e'en  here  *, 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Hdm.  [within.]  Mother,  Mother,  Mother. 

Queen.  Pll  warrant  you,  fear  me  not. 
Withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himfelf  behind  the  Arras. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Queen.  Hamlet^  thou  haft  thy  father  much  offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo  ; 
You  are  the  Queen,  your  hufband's  brother's  wife, 
But,  'would,  you  were  not  fo! You  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay,  then  Pll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can  fpeak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down  j    you  fhall  not 
You  go  not,  'till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs  [budge : 

Where 
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Where  you  may  fee  the  in  mod  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do?  thou  wilt  not  murther  me? 
Help,  ho. 

Pol.  What  ho,  help.  [Behind  the  Arras. 

Ham.  How  now,  a  rat  ?  dead  for  a  ducate,  dead. 

Pol.  Oh,  I  am  (lain.  [Ham.  kills  Polonius. 

Queen.  Oh  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not  :  is  it  the  King  ? 

Queen.  Oh,  what  a  rafh  and  bloody  deed  is  this  ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed  ;  almoft  as  bad,  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  King,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  King  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. 
Thou  wretched,  rafh,  intruding  fool,   farewel, 

[To  Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  Betters ;  take  thy  fortune  ; 
Thou  find'ft,  to-be  too  bufie,  is  fome  danger. 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  •,  peace,  fit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart  •,  for  fo  I  fliall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  (luff: 
If  damned  cuftom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,   that  thou  dar'ft  wag  thy 
In  noiie  lb  rude  againft  me  ?  [tongue 

Ham.  Such  an  act, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blum  of  modefty  ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rofe 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  makes  a  blifter  there  •,  makes  marriage- vows 
As  falfe  as  dicers  oaths.     Oh,  fuch  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  Contraction  plucks 
The  very  foul,  and  fweet  Religion  makes 
A  rhapfody  of  words.     Heav'n's  face  doth  glow  ) 
Yea,  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 
With  triftful  vifage,  as  againft  the  doom, 
Is  thought  fick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ay  me  !  what  act, 
That  roars  fo  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  prefentment  of  two  brothers : 

U  4  See, 
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See,  what  a  grace  wasfeated  on  this  brow  ; 
Hyperion's  curies  •,  the  front  of  Jove  himfclf ; 
An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command; 
A  ftation,  like  the  herald  Mercury     (49) 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven -killing  hill  , 
A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  God  did  fecm  to  fee  his  feal, 
To  give  the  world  affurance  of  a  man. 

This  was  your  hufbind, Look  you  now  what  follows  ; 

Here  is  your  hufband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blading  his  wholefome  brother.     Have  you  eyes? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moore  ?   ha  !   have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  Love  •,    for,    at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,   it's  hamble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment  -,  and  what  judgment 

(49)  A  Station,  like  the  herald  Mercury.]  The  Poet  employs  this 
Word  in  a  Senfe  different  from  what  it  is  generally  us'd  to  fignify  :  for 
it  means  here  an  Attitude,  a.  Jtlent  Pojiure,  Jixt  Demeanour  of  Perfon,  in 
Oppofition  to  an  active  Behaviour.  So,  our  Poet,  before,  jdefcribing 
Ottawa  ; 

Cleo.   What  Majejly <  is  in  her  Gate?  Remember , 

If  e'er  thou  hotCcCJi  on  Majejiy  ? 
MeiT.  She  creeps  : 

Her  Motion  and  her  Station  are  as  one. 

An  to.  and  Cleop. 

And  I  ought  to  obferve  (which  feems  no  bad  Proof  of  our  Author's  Learn- 
ing and  Knowledge  ;)  that  amongit  the  Lathes,  the  Word  Statio,  in  its 
firlt  and  natural  Signification,  imply'd  Stantis  Aclio :  i.  e.  a  Pofture,  or 
Attitude.  This  Monf.  Fkbsnoy  in  his  Art  of  Painting  has  chofe  to  ex- 
prefs  by  Pofiura : 

Qu&rendafq;  inter  Pofituras,  luminis,  umbra, 
Atq'tfuturorumjam  pr&fentire  Colorum 
Par  erit  Harmcniam  ■ 

Which  our  Dryden  has  thus  tranflated  ;  "  Tis  the  Bufcnefs  of  a  Pain- 
"  ter,  in  his  Choice  of  Attitudes,  to  forefee  the  Effect  and  Harmony  of 
te  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  with  the  Colours  which  are  to  enter  into  the 
"  Whole."     And  again,  afterwards ; 

Mutorumq;  filens  Pofitura  imitabitur  Aclus. 
Which  I  think  may  be  thus  render'd  ; 
Still  let  the  fiient  Attitude  betray 
What  the  mute  Figure  Jhould  in  Gefture  fay. 

Would 
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Would  ftep  from  this  to  this  ?  Senfe,  fare,  you  have,  (50) 
Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion  :    but,  fure,  that  fenfe 
Is  apoplex'd  :  for  madnefs  would  not  err  ; 
Nor  fenfe  to  extafy  was  ne'er  fo  thrall'd, 
But  it  ref  rv'd  fome  quantity  of  choice 

To  ferve  in  fuch  a  dirl'rence. What  devil  was't, 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman  blind  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  fight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,   fmelling  y2z#j  all, 
Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 

Could  not  fo  mope.- 

O  fhame  !  where  is  thy  blufh  ?  rebellious  hell, 

If  thou  canft  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones, 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire.     Proclaim  no  fhame,     (51) 

When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge  •, 

Since  froft  it  felf  as  actively  doth  burn, 

(50)  Senfe,  fure,  you  have,  &c]  Mr.  Pope  has  left  out  the  Quan- 
tity of  about  eight  Verfes  here,  which  I  have  taken  care  to  replace. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  two  elder  FoliJs,  but  they  car- 
ry the  Style,  Expreflion,  and  Call  of  Thought,  peculiar  to  our  Author ; 
and  that  they  were  not  an  Interpolation  from  another  Hand  needs  no  bet- 
ter Proof,  than  that  they  are  in  all  the  oldeft  Quarto's.  The  firft  Motive 
of  their  being  left  out,  I  am  perfwaded,  was  to  (horten  Hamlefs  Speech, 
and  confult  the  Eafe  of  the  A&or  :  and  the  Reafon,  why  they  find  no 
Place  in  the  Folio  Impreffions,  is,  that  they  were  printed  from  the  Play- 
houfe  caft rated  Copies.  But,  furely,  this  can  be  no  Authority  for  a  modern 
Editor  to  confpire  in  mutilating  his  Author  ;  Such  Omiffions,  rather, 
muft  betray  a  Want  of  Diligence,  in  Collating ;  or  a  Want  of  Juflice,  in 
the  voluntary  Stifling. 

(5  1 )  .Proclaim  no  fhame, 

When  the  compulfive  Ardour,  gives  the  Charge  ; 

Since  Froji  it  felf  as  actively  does  burn, 

And  Reafon  pardons  Will.']  This  is,  indeed,  the  Reading  of 
fome  of  the  elder  Copies ;  and  Mr.  Pope  has  a  ftrange  Fatality,  when- 
ever there  is  a  various  Reading,  of  efpoufmg  the  wrong  one.  The 
whole  Tenour  of  the  Context  demands  the  Word  degraded  by  that  judi- 
cious Editor ; 

And  Reafon  panders  Will. 
This  is  the  Reflexion  which  Hamlet  is  making,  "  Let  us  not  call  it 
*'  Shame,  when  Heat  of  Blood  compells  young  People  to  indulge  their 
*'  Appetites ;  fince  Froft  too  can  burn,  and  Age,  at  that  Seafon  when 
"  Judgment  fhould  predominate,  yet  feels  the  Stings  of  Inclination,  and 
"  fuffers  Reafon  to  be  the  Bawd  to  Appetite," 

And 
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And  Reafon  panders  Will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet ',  fpeak  no  more. 
Thou  turn'il  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul, 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained  fpots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tin<ft. 
*    Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  inceftuous  bed, 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  honying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nafty  fty  *, i 

Queen.  Oh,  fpeak  no  more ; 
Thefe  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears. 
No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

Ham,  A  murderer,    and  a  villain  ?■» 
A  flave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 

Of  your  precedent  lord.     A  Vice  of  Kings  ; (52} 

A  cutpurfe  of  the  Empire  and  the  Rule, 
That  from  a  (helf  the  precious  Diadem  ftoje 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket, 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghofi% 
Ham.  A  King  of  (hreds  and  patches- 


Save  me  !  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 

[Starting  up^ 
You  heav'nly  guards  !  what  would  your  gracious  figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chide, 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  paffion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  adling  of  your  dread  command? 
O  fay  ! 

Ghoft.  Do  not  forget  :  this  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almofl:  blunted  purpofe. 

(52)  ■  ■  A 'Vice  of Kings."]    This  does  not  mean,  a  very  vicious 

King  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  King  Henry  V.  this  Grace  of  Kings, 
means,  this  gracious  King,  this  Honour  to  Royalty.  But  here,  I  take 
it,  a  Perfon,  and  not  a  Quality,  is  to  be  underftood.  By  a  Vice,  (as  I 
have  explain'd  the  Word  in  feveral  preceding  Notes)  is  meant  that  Buf- 
foon Character,  which  us'd  to  play  the  Fool  in  old  Plays ;  fo  that  Hamlet 
is  here  defign'd  to  call  his  Uncle,  a  ridiculous  Ape  of  Majefty  ;  but  the 
Mimickry  of  a  King. 

3  But, 
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But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother   fits  ; 
O  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul : 
Conceit  in  weakeft  bodies  ftrongeft  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfe  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep, 
And,  as  the  deeping  foldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements,     C53) 

Start 

(53)  Tour  bedded  Hairs,  like  Life  in  Excrements, 

Start  up  and  jiand  on  End.]  I  took  Notice,  in  my  Shakespeare 
refor'd,  that  this  Exprefiion  as  much  wanted  an  Explanation,  as  any  the 
moll  antiquated  Word  in  our  Poet  wants  a  Glofs.  Mr.  Hughs,  in  his 
Impreffton  of  this  Play,  has  left  it  out :  either  becaufe  he  could  make 
Nothing  of  it,  or  thought  it  alluded  to  an  Image  too  naufeous.  The 
Poet's  Meaning  is  founded  on  aphyfcal  Determination,  that  the  Hair  and 
Nails  are  excrementitious  Parts  of  the  Body  (as  indeed,  they  are)  without 
Life  or  Senfation.  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  (lib.  vii.  cap.  9.)  not 
only  fpeaks  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  human  Body  which  have  no  Senfation  ; 
but  likewife  afligns  the  Reafons,  why  they  can  have  none.  Offa,  Dentes, 
cum  XJnguibus  iff  Capillis,  nimid  Siccitate  ita  denfata  funt,  ut  penetrabilia 
nonfint  effeSiui  Animae  qui  Semum  minifrat.  Therefore  the  Poet  means  to 
fay,  Fear  and  Surprize  had  fuch  an  Effect  upon  Hamlet,  that  his  Hairs,  as 
if  there  were  Life  in  thofe  excrementitious  Parts,  itarted  up  and  flood  on 
End.     He  has  exprefs'd  the  fame  Thought  more  plainly  in  Macbeth. 

and  my  Fell  of  Hair 


Would  at  a  difmal  Treatife  rowze,  and  ftir, 
As  Life  were  in't. 

That  our  Poet  was  acquainted  with  this  Notion  in  Phyfics,  of  the  Hair 
being  without  Life,  we  need  no  Wronger  Warrant,  than  that  he  frequently 
mentions  it  as  an  Excrement. 

Why  is  fame  fuch  a  niggard  of  Hair,  being,  as  it  is,  Jo  plentiful  an  Ex- 
crement ?  Comedy  of  Error?. 

How  many  Cowards,   whofe  Hearts  are  all  as  falfe 

As  Stairs  of  Sand,  'wear  yet  upon  their  Chins 

the  Beards  of  Hercules,  and frowningWzxs ; 

Who,  inward fearctid,    have  Livers  white  as  Milk  f 

And  thefe  affume  but  Valour  s  Excrement 

To  render  them  redoubted.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

For 
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Start  up,  and  ftand  on  end.  O  gentle  ion, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diftemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  ! — look  you,  how  pale  he  glares! 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,    preaching  to  ftones, 
Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  look  on  me, 
Left  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  ftern  effects  ;  then  what  I  have  to  do, 
Will  want  true  colour  •,  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there  ?  [Pointing  to  the  Ghoft. 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all  ;   yet  all,  that  is,  I  fee. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  our  felves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look,  how  it  fteals  away  ! 
My  father  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes  ev'n  now  out  at  the  portal. 

[Exit  Ghoft, 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain, 
This  bodilefs  creation  Ecftafie 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  What  ecftafie? 
My  pulfe,  as  yours,  doth  temp'rately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  mufick.     'Tis  not  madnefs 
That  I  have  utter'd  ;  bring  me  to  the  teft, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  from  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  foul, 
That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs,  fpeaks  : 
It  will  but  (kin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  ;     (54) 

Whilft 

For  I  tnuji  tell  thee,  it  'will  pleafe  his  Grace  (by  the  World !)  fometime 
to  lean  upon  my  poor  Shoulder,  and  with  his  royal  Finger  thus  dally  "with  my 
Execrement,  'with  my  Muftachio.  Love's  Labour  loft. 

&c.  &c. 

(54)  //  nvillbut  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  Place, 
Whilft  rank  Corruption,    running  all  nvithin, 
Infefis  unfeen.']  So,  our  Poet  elfewhere  fpeaking  of  the  Force  of 
Pow'r ; 

Becanft 
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Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unfeen.     Confefs  your  feJf  to  heav'n  ; 

Repent  what's  paft,  avoid  what  is  to  come  ;. . 

And  do  not  fpread  the  comport  on  the  weeds 

To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  ; 

For,  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfie  times, 

Virtue  itfelf  of  vice  muft  pardon  beg, 

Yea,  courb,  and  wooe,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Queen.  Oh  Hamlet  !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night  •,  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed : 
AfTume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monfter  cuftom,  who  all  fenfedoth  eat     (55) 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ; 
That  to  the  ufe  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewife  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to  night ; 

And 

/ 

Becaufe  Authority,  the?  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  Medicine  in  it  felf, 
that  skins  the  Vice  o'th'  top.  Meaf  for  Meaf. 

But  why,  in  the  Paffage  before  us,  has  Mr.  Pope  given  us  a  Reading 
that  is  warranted  by  none  of  the  Copies,  and  degraded  One,  that  has  the 
Countenance  of  all  of  them  ? 

Whilfl  rank  Corruption,  mining  all  within, 
InfeQs  unfeen. 

The  Poet  defcribes  Corruption  as  having  a  corronVe  Quality,  eating  its 
fecret  way,  and  undermining  the  Parts  that  are  skin'd  over,  and  Teem 
found  to  exteriour  View.  He,  in  another  Place,  ufes  the  Jimple  Verb  for 
the  Compound. 

He  lets  me  feed  vith  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  Brother 9  and,  at 
much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  Gentility  with  my  Education. 

As  you  like  it, 

(SS)   That  Monjier  Cuftome,  <who  all  Senfe  doth  eat, 
Of  Habifs  Devil,  is  Angel  yet  in  this, 
'That  to  the  Ufe  of  Aclions  fair  and  good 
He  likenxjife  gives  a  Frock  or  Livery, 

'That  aptly  is  put  on.~]     This  Paffage  is  left  out  in  the  two  elder 
Folio's;  It  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  the  Players  did  the  difcreet  j-srt  to 

lUfle 
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And  That  (hall  lend  a  kind  of  eafinefs 

To  the  next  abftinence  ;  the  next,  more  eafie  *, 

For  ufe  can  almofl  change  the  (tamp  of  Nature, 

And  mafter  ev'n  the  Devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night  ! 

And  when  you  are  defirous  to  be  bleft, 

I'll  Bleffing  beg  of  you. — For  this  fame  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius* 
I  do  repent :  but  heav'n  hath  pleas'd  it  fo, 
To  punifh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  muft  be  their  fcourge  and  minifter. 
I  will  bellow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him  ;  fo,  again,  good  night ! 
I  mult  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  > 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind. 

Queen.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  dp. 
Let  the  fond  King  tempt  you  again  to  bed  •, 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  \  call  you  his  moufe  ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kiffes, 
Or  padlingin  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  eflentially  am  not  in  madnefs, 
But  mad  in  craft.     'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know4. 
For  who  that's  but  a  Queen,  fair,  fober,  wife, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe* 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  fo  ? 
No,  in  defpight  of  fenfe  and  fecrecy, 
Unpeg  the  bafket  on  the  houfe's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,   like  the  famous  ape, 

ftifle  what  they  did  not  underfland.  Habifs  Devil  certainly  arofe  from 
fome  conceited  Tamperer  with  the  Text,  who  thought  it  was  neceflaryj, 
in  Contrail  to  Angel.  The  Emendation  of  the  Text  I  owe  to  the  Saga- 
city of  Dr.  Ihirlby. 

That  Monjier  Cujlom>  <who  all  Senfe  doth  eat 
Of  Habits  evil,   is  Angel,  &c. 

i.  e.  Cuftom,  which  by  inuring  us  to  ill  Habits>  makes  Us  lofe  the  Ap« 
prehenfion  of  their  being  really  ill,  as  eafily  will  reconcile  us  to  the 
Practice  of  good  Actions. 

To 
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To  try  conclufions,  in  the  bafket  creep  ; 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  aflur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  Life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

Ham,  I  muft  to  England ',  you  know  That  ? 

Queen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot ;  'tis  fo  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters     fcal'd,    and    my    two   fchool- 
fellows, 
(Whom  I  will  truft,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd  ;) 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  muft  fweep  my  way, 

And  marfhal  me  to  knavery:  let  it  work. 

For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoift  with  his  own  petar  :  and't  fhall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.     O,  'tis  moft  fweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet  ! 

This  man  (hall  fet  me  packing  ; 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  ; 
Mother,   good  night. — Indeed,  this  Counfellor 
Is  now  moft  (till,  moft  fecret,  and  moft  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolifh  prating  knave. 
Come,  Sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 
Goodnight,  mother. 

[Exit  Hamlet,  tugging  in  Polonius. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE,    a  Royal  Apartment. 

Enter    King    and   Queen,    with  Rofmcrantz,    and  Guil- 

denftern. 


K 


I    N   G. 


g|Here's  matter  in  thefe  fighs  ;   thefe  profound 
heaves 
You  muft  tranflate;    'tis  fit,  we  underftand 

them. 
Where  is  your  fon  ? 
Queen.  Bellow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. 

[To  Rof.  and  Guild,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,   what  have  I  feen  to  night  5 
King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  how  does  Hamlet  ? 
Queen.  Mad  as  the  feas,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier  ;  in  his  lawlefs  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir, 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat  ! 
And,  in  this  brainifli  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed ! 
It  had  been  fo  wich  us,  had  we  been  there  : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all, 
To  you  your  felf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  fhall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whofe  providence 
Should  have  kept  fhort,  reftrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man.     But  fo  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  underftand  what  was  raoft  fit  j 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  hz  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd, 
O'er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  fome  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe, 
Shews  it  felf  pure.     He  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  Oh  Gertrude,  come  away  : 
The  fun  no  fooner  mail  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  fhip  him  hence  -,  and  this  vile  deed 
We  muft,  with  all  our  Majefty  and  Skill, 
Both  countenance  and  excufe.     Ho !  Guildenftern  ! 

Enter  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Pohnius  (lain, 
And  from  his  mother's  clod t  hath  he  drag'd  him. 
Go  feek  him  out,  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chappel.     Pray  you,  hafte  in  this. 

[Ex.  Rof.  and  Guil. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wifeft  friends,     ($6) 
And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done.     For,    haply,  Slander 
(Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 

Vol.   VII.  X  Tranfports 

(56)  Gertrude,  Wt  11  call  up  our  nvifefl  Friends, 
And  let  them  know  both  <vohat  ive  Tnean  to  do9 
And  what's  untimely  done. 
Whofe  Whifper  o'er  the  World's  Diameter, 
As  level  as  the  Cannon  to  his  blank, 
Tranfports  its  poyfon'd  Shot,  may  mifs  our  Name, 
And  hit  the  woundlefs  Air..  Q,  come  a<way  j] 

Mr.  Pope  takes  Notice,  that  /  replace  fome  Verfes  that  nvere  imperfecl,  (and, 
thot  of  a  modern  Date,  feem  to  he  genuine  ;)  by  inferting  t<voo  Words.  But 
to  fee,  what  an  accurate  and  faithful  Collator  he  is  !  I  produced  thefe 
Verfes  in  my  Shakespeare  re  fiord,  from  a  Quarto  Edition  of  Hamlet 
printed  in  1637,  and  happened  to  fay,  that  they  had  not  the  Authority 
of  any  earlier  Date  in  Print,  that  I  knew  of,  than  that  Quarto.  Upon 
the  Strength  of  this  Mr.  Pope  comes  and  calls  the  Lines  modern,  tho' 
they  are  in  the  Quarto's  of  1605  and  161 1,  which  I  had  not  then  feen, 
but  both  of  which  Mr.  Pope  pretends  to  have  collated.  The  Verfes  car- 
ry the  very  Stamp  of  Shakefpeare  upon  them.  The  Coin,  indeed,  has 
been  dipt  from  our  firft  receiving  it  j  but  it  is  not  fo  diminiuYd,  but 
that  with  a  fmall  Afliftance  we  may  hope  to  make  it  pafs  current.    *Tis 

plain* 
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Tranfporis  its  poyfon'd  (hot  \)  may  mifs  our  Name, 

And  hit  the  woundlefsair. — O,  come  away  ; 

My  foul  is  full  of  difcord  and  difmay.  {Exeunt. 


Enter  Hamlet. 


Ham.  Safely  flowed.- 


Gentlemen  within.    Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet! 
Ham.  What  noife  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rofmcrantz,    and  Guildenftern. 

Rof.  What  have  you  done,   my  lord,    with  the  dead 
body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  duft,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Rof.  Tell  us  where  'tis,  that  we  may  take  it  thence, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chappel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Rof.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not  mine  own. 
Befides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  fpunge,  what  replication 
fhould  be  made  by  the  fon  of  a  King? 

Rof  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  lord  ? 

plain,  the  Senfe,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Verfes,  is  defective:  and  a  Sen- 
tence beginning  with  the  Relative  Whose,  without  any  preceeding  Sub- 
ftantive  to  which  it  can  refer,  it  is  as  plain  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
Hemiftich  fell  out  in  the  Printing,  or  was  fo  blind  in  the  Manufcript 
as  not  to  be  guefs'd  at,  and  therefore  necerTarily  came  to  be  omit- 
ted. We  have  not,  indeed,  fo  much  as  the  Footfteps,  or  Traces, 
of  a  corrupted  Reading  to  lead  to  an  Emendation ;  nor  any  Means 
of  reftoring  what  is  loft,  but  Conjecture.  I  am  far  from  affirming, 
therefore,  that  I  have  given  the  Poet's  very  Words ;  but  the  Supple- 
ment is  fuch  as  the  Sentiment  naturally  feems  to  demand.  The  Poet 
has  the  fame  Thought,  concerning  the  dirTufive  PowVs  of  Slander  in  ano- 
ther of  his  Plays. 

No,  "'tis  Slander ; 
Whofe  Edge  isjbarper  than  the  Sword,  <vohofe  tongue 
Out-<venomes  all  the  Worms  of  Nile,  whofe  Breath 
Rides  on  the  polling  Winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  Coiners  of  the  World.  Cymbeline. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  that  fokes  up  the  King's  countenance, 
his  rewards,  his  authorities ;  but  fuch  officers  do  the 
King  beft  fervice  in  the  end  ;  he  keeps  them,  like  an 
apple,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  -,  firft  mouth'd,  to  be  Jaft 
fwallow'd  :  when  he  needs  what  you  have  glean'd,  it  is 
but  fqueezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you  fhall  be  dry  again. 

Rof.  I  underftand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  a  knavifh  fpeech  fleeps  in  a 
foolifh  ear. 

Rof  My  lord,  you  muft  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is  not 
with  the  body.     The  King  is  a  thing' 

Guild.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing  :  bring  me  to  him ;  hide  fox,  and 
all  after.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King. 

King.  I've  fentto  feek  him,  and  to  find  the  body  ; 
How  dang'rous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loofe  ! 
Yet  muft  not  we  put  the  ftrong  law  on  him  ; 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diffracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes : 
And  where  'tis  fo,  th'  offender's  fcourge  is  weigh'd, 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  fmooth, 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  muft  feem 
Deliberate  paufe  :    difeafes,  defp'rate  grown, 
By  defperate  appliance  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all. 

Enter  Rofinqrantz. 

How  now  ?  what  hath  befall'n  ? 

Rof.  Where  the  dead  body  is  beftow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Rof.  Without,  my  lord,  guarded  to  know  your  plea- 
fure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Rof  Ho,  Guildenjlem !  bring  in  my  lord. 

X  2  Enter 
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Enter  Hamlet,  and  Guildenftern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  fupper. 

King.  At  fupper  ?   where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten •,  a 
certain  convocation  of  politique  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  Emperor  for  diet.  We  fat  all 
creatures  elfe  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  our  felves  for  maggots. 
Your  fat  King  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  fer- 
vice,  two  dimes  but  to  one  table  ;  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fifh  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of 
a  King,  eat  of  the  fiih  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm. 

King.  What  doft  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  fhew  you  how  a  King  may  go  a 
progrefs  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  P olenitis  ? 

Ham.  In  heav'n,  fend  thither  to  fee.  If  your  meffen- 
ger  find  him  not  there,  feek  him  i'th'  other  place  your 
lelf.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this  month, 
you  fhall  nofe  him  as  you  go  up  the  flairs  into  the  lob- 
bey. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there. 

Ham.  He  will  flay 'till  ye  come. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  efpecial  fafety, 
(Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  That  which  thou  haft  done)  muft  fend  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quicknefs  ;    therefore  prepare  thy  felf ; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  afibciates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For,  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'ft  our  purpofes. 

Ham.  I  fee  a  Cherub,  that  fees  them  j  but  come,  for 
England  !  farewel,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  My  mother  :  father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife  ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flcfh,  and,  fo,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow   him   at  foot ;  tempt   him  with  fpeed  a- 
board  •, 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to  night. 
Away,  for  every  thing  is  feal'd  and  done 
That  elfe  leans  on  th'  affair  -,  pray  you,  make  hafte. 

[Exeunt  Rof  and  Guild. 
And,  England  !  if  my  love  thou  hold'ft  at  ought,    (57) 
As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  fenfe, 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danifh  fword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us ;  thou  may 'ft  not  coldly  fet 
Ourfovereign  procefs,  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect, 
The  prefcnt  death  of  Hamlet.     Doit,   England: 

(57)   And,  England,  if  my  Love  thou  hold'' ft  at  Aught, 

As  my  great  Poivr  thereof  may  give  thee  Senfe, 

Since  yet  thy  Cicatrice  looks   ra-iv  and  red 

After  the  Danifh  Sword,  and  thy  free  Anve 

Pays  homage  to  us  ;]  This  is  the  only  PafTage  in  the  Play,  from 
which  one  might  expect  to  trace  the  Date  of  the  Action  of  it :  but,  I'm 
afraid,  our  Author,  according  to  his  ufual  Licence,  plays  fall  and  loofe 
with  Time.  England  is  here  fuppcs'd  to  have  been  conquer'd  by  the 
Danes,  and  to  be  a  Homager  to  that  State.  The  Chronology  of  the 
Dani/b  Affairs  is  wholly  uncertain,  till  we  come  to  the  Reign  of  foams 
about  the  Year  870.  And  ti.*>  plain  from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  that  the 
Time,  in  which  Amlethus  liv'd,  was  fome  Generations  earlier  than  the 
Period  of  Chriftianity .  And  the  Letters,  which  the  Danifh  King's  Mef- 
fengers  carried  over  to  England,  were  wooden  Tablets.  Literas  ligno  in- 
fcufptas  [nam  id  celebre  quondam  genus  Chart  arum  eratj  f&cum  gejiantes, 
quibus.  Britannorum  regi  tranf?ni]Ji  fibi  jwvenis  Occifio  mandabatur.  Such 
a  Sort  of  Mandate  implies,  that  the  Englijh  King  was  either  link'd  in 
the  deareft  Amity  to  tne  Dane,  or  in  Subjection  to  him.  But  what  then 
ihall  we  do  with  our  own  home  Chronicles  ?  They  are  exprefs,  that  the 
Danes  never  fet  Footing  on  our  Coaft  till  the  8th  Century.  They  infefted 
us  for  fome  Time  in  a  piratical  Way,  then  made  a  Defcent  and  conquered 
part  of  the  Country  :  and  about  the  Year  800,  King  Egbert  is  faid  to 
have  fubmitted  to  a  Tribute,  calPd  Dane-gelt  ;  a  Tax  of  1 2d  on  every 
Hide  of  Land  through  the  whole  Nation.  But  our  Authors  diner  about 
this  Dane-gelt  :  whether  it  was  a  Tax  paid,  to  obtain  good  Terms  of 
the  Danes  ;  or  levied  by  our  Kings  towards  the  Charge  of  Defences,  to 
repel  the  Ihvafions  of  the  Danes. 

X3  For 
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For  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  muft  cure  me  •,  'till  I  know  'tis  done, 
How-e'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.  [Exit. 

SCENE,    a  C  a  m  p,   on  the  Frontiers  of  Den- 
mark. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  with  an  Army. 

For.  {^*  O,  Captain,  from  me,  greet  the  Danijh  King  ; 

VJT  Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licenfe,  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  March 
Over  his  Realm.     You  know  the  rendevouz. 
If  that  his  Majefty  would  ought  with  us, 
We  fhall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye, 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Cap.  I  will.do't,   my  lord. 

For.  Go  foftly  on.       [Exit  Fortinbras,  with  the  Army. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rofincrantz,  Guildenftern,    &c. 

Ham.  Good  Sir,  whofe  Powers  are  thefe  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  Sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  Sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Capt.  Againft  fome  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them,  Sir? 

Capt.  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  againft  the  main  of  Poland,  Sir,  / 

Or  for  fome  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  fpeak  it,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats  ■■■,        five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,    or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  fhould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polacke  never  will  defend  it. 

Capt.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 

Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  twenty  thoufand  du- 
cats, 
Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  ftraw  ; 
This  is  th'  impofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 

That 
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That  inward  breaks,  and  fhews  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies.     I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir. 

Cap.  God  b'w'ye,  Sir. 

Rof.  Will't  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I'll  be  with  you  ftrait,  go  a  little  before.    [Exeunt, 

Manet  Hamlet. 

How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me, 

And  fpur  my  dull  revenge  ?  what  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  deep  and  feed  ?  a  bead,  no  more. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe,    (58) 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-like  reafon 

To  ruft  in  us  unus'd.     Nov/  whether  it  be 

Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcrupie 

Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  th'  event, 

(A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wifdom, 

And  ever  three  parts  coward :)  I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  fay  this  thing's  to  do, 

Sith  I  have  caufe,  'and  will,  and  ftrength,  and  means 

To  do't.     Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  me  ; 

Witnefs  this  army  of  fuch  mafs  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  Prince, 

Whofe  fpirit,   with  divine  ambition  puft, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event  •, 

Expofing  what  is  mortal  and  unfure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death  and  danger  dare, 

(58)  Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  Difcourfe, 
Looking  before  and  after.]    This  is  an  Expreflion  purely  Homeric ; 

A&Jffffet,  Iliad,  y.  *ver.  109. 

And  again  ; 

0  y*t  h&  ?;«  npo'ssa  *J  'om'ssa. 

Iliad,  ff.  <ver.  2CO. 
The  fhort  Scholiaft  on  the  laft  PafTage  gives  us  a  Comment,  that  very 
aptly  explains  our  Author's  Phrafe.  2wst*  >8  dv£&s  \?i,  ri  i&K\ov}& 
voif  y*ycmvfyots  rt?^6£s<3u/,  j£  *tcm  q?£v  -m  iirbpd^eL.  "  For  it  is  the 
"  part  of  an  underitanding  Man  to  connett  the  Refle&ion  of  Events  to 
"  come  with  fuch  as  have  pafs'd,  and  fo  to  forefee  what  fhall  follow." 
This  is,  as  our  Author  phrafes  it,  looking  Before  and  After. 

X  4  Ev'n 
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Ev'n  for  an  egg  (hell.     'Tis  not  to  be  great, 

Never  to  ftir  without  great  argument  •, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  draw, 

When  Honour's  at  the  flake.     How  (land  I  then, 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  ftain'd, 

(Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood) 

And  let  all  deep  ;  while,  to  my  fhame,  I  fee 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men  ; 

That  for  a  fantafie  and  trick  of  fame 

Go  to  their  Graves  like  beds  •,  fight  for  a  Plot, 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe, 

Which  is  not  tomb, enough  and  continent 

To  hide  the  flain  ?  O,  then,   from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth.  [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Queen.  Y  Will  not  fpeak  with  her. 

X       Gent.  She  is  importunate, 
Indeed,  diftract  ;  her  mood  will  netds  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  {lie  have  ? 

Gent.  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father  •,  fays,  (he  hears, 
There's  tricks  i'th'  world  •,  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart  *, 
Spurns  envioudy  at  draws  ;  fpeaks  things  in  doubt, 
That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :  her  fpeech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts  •, 
Which  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gedures  yield  them, 
Indeed,  would  makeone  think,  there  might  be  thought  ; 
Tho  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Hor.  'Twere  good  (he  were  fpoken  with,  for  (he  may 
drow, 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 
Let  her  come  in.— 

Queen.  To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is, 
£ach  Toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  Amifs ; 

So 
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So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufie  is  guilt, 
Ic  fpills  ic  fclf,  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 

Enter  Ophelia,   diftracled. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  Majefly  of  Denmark  ? 

Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  How  Jhould  I  your  true  Love   know  from  another 
one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  ft  a ff,  and  his  fandal  Jhoon.     [Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  fweet  lady ;    what  imports  this  fong  ? 

Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 
He's  dead  and  gone,    lady,    he  is  dead  and  gone  \ 
At  his  head  a  grafs-green  turf,  at  his  heels  a  ftone. 

Enter  King. 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

1    White  his  jhrowd  as  the  mountain  fnow, 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers  : 
Which  bewept  to  the  Grave  did  go 
With  true  love  Showers. 

King.  How  do  ye,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  dil'd  you  !  They  fay,  the  owl  was 
a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.     God  beat  your  table  !   (59) 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this  ;    but   when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  fay  you  this  : 
To  morrow  is  St.  Valentine';  day,  all  in  the  morn  betime, 

(59)  WelU  God  dildjw*  !]  i.e.  Heaven  reward  you.     We  meet  with 
this  Expreflion  a  little  otherwife  writ  in  Macbeth  ; 
— — — - Herein  I  teach  you 

H<rw  you  Jhould  bid  God-eyld  us  for  our  Pains, 

And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 
But,  in  Antony,  we  have  the  phrafe  in  plain  and  genuine  Emgli/h. 

Tend  me  to  night  two  hours,  J  ask  no  more, 

And  the  Gods  yield  you  for*  t ! 
So,  Sir  John  Grey  in  a  Letter,  in  AJbmotis  Appendix  to  his  Account  of 
the  Garter,  Numb.  46.     The  King  of  his  gracious  Lordjbipe,   God  yeld 
him,  hafe  chofen  me  to  be  ewne  of  his  Bretbrem  of  (he  Knyghts  of  the 
Gartier* 

And 
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And  la  maid  at  your  window,  to  be  your  Valentine. 

Then  up  he  rofe,  and  don'd  his  cloaths,  and  dupt  the  chamber- 

door  ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid  never  departed  more. 
King.  Pretty  Ophelia  ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  on't. 
By  Gis,  and  by  S.  Charity, 
Alack ,  and  fie  for  Jhame, 
Young  men  will  deft,  if  they  come  to't. 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  jhe,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

Tou  promised  me  to  wed : 
So  would  I  ha9  done,  by  yonder  fun, 
And  thou  hadjl  not  come  to  my  bed. 
Kmg.  How  long  hath  fhe  been  thus  ? 
Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.     We  mud  be  patient  ; 
but  I  cannot  chufe  but  weep,   to  think,  they  fhould  lay 
him  i'th*  cold  ground  ;  my  brother  fhall  know  of  it,  and 
fo  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counfel.     Come,  my  coach  ; 
good   night,   ladies ;    good  night,  fweet  ladies  •,    good 
night,  good  night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  clofe,  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray 
you ;  [Exit  Horatio. 

This  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief ;  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death.     O  Gertrude,  Gertrude  ! 
When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  fingle  fpies, 
But  in  battalions.     Firft,  her  father  (lain  ; 
Next  your  Son  gone,  and  he  mod  violent  author 
Of  his  ownjuft  Remove  •,  the  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholefome  in  their  thoughts  and  whifpers, 
For  good  Polonius9  death  ;  (We've  done  but  greenly, 
In  private  to  interr  him  *,)  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  her  felf,  and  her  fair  judgment  ; 
(Without  the  which  we're  pictures,  or  mere  beads :) 
Laft,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe, 
Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  this  wonder,  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  necefllty,  of  matter  beggar'd. 

Will 
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Will  nothing  flick  our  perfons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude^  this, 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  fuperfluous  death  !  [A  Noife  within. 

Queen.  Alack  !  what  Noife  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

King.  Where  are  my  Switzers?   let  them  guard   the 
door. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mef.  Save  your  felf,  my  lord. 
The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  lift, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte, 
Than  young  Laertes^  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers ;  the  rabble  call  him  lord  ; 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  Ward  ;    (60) 
They  cry,  "  Chufe  we  Laertes  for  our  King." 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  Clouds  ; 
"  Laertes  fhallbe  King,  Laertes  King  !  " 

Queen.  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry  ! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Banijh  dogs. 

[Noife  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  with  a  Party  at  the  Door. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  King?  Sirs!  ftand  you  all  without. 

All.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

(60)  The  Ratifiers  and  Props  of  entry  Word ;]  The  whole  Tenour  of 
the  Context  is  Sufficient  to  fhew,  that  this  is  a  miftaken  Reading.  What 
can  Antiquity  and  Cuftom,  being  the  Props  of  Words ;  have  to  do  with  the 
Bufmefs  in  hand  ?  Or  what  Idea  is  convey'd  by  it  ?  Certainly,  the  Poet 
wrote  ; 

The  Ratifiers  and  Props  of  entry  Ward; 
The  Meffenger  is  complaining,  that  the  riotous  Head  had  over-born  the 
King's  Officers,  and  then  fubjoins,  that  Antiquity  and  Cuftom  were  for- 
got, which  were  the  Ratifiers  and  Props  of  every  Ward,  i.  e.  of  every 
one  of  thofe  Securities  that  Nature  and  Law  place  about  the  Perfon  of  a 
King.    All  this  is  rational  and  confequential.  Mr.  Warburtpt. 

All. 
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All.  We  will,  we  will.  [Exeunt. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  ;  keep  the  door. 
O  thou  vile  King,  give  me  my  father. 
Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood   that's  calm,  proclaims  me 
baftard  ; 
Crys  cuckold  to  my  father  -,  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chafteand  unfmirch'd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 
That  thy  Rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like  ? 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude  ;  do  not  fear  our  perfon  : 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King, 
Thattreafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  its  will.     Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  are  you  thus  incenfl  ?  Let  him  go,  Gertrude. 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  I'll  not  be  juggled  with  : 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blacked  devil  !    (61) 
Confcience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit  ! 
I  dare  damnation  ;  to  this  point  I  Itand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come,  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Mod  throughly  for  my  father. 

(61)  To  Hell,  allegiance  I  Vows,  to  the  blackefi  Devil  J]  Laertes  is  a 
good  Character  ;  But  he  is  here  in  actual  Rebellion.  Leaft,  therefore, 
this  Character  fhould  feem  to  fandtify  Rebellion,  inftead  of  putting  into 
his  Mouth  a  reafonable  Defence  of  his  Proceedings,  fuch  as  the  Right  the 
Subject  has  of  making  off  Oppreffion,  the  Ufurpation,  and  the  Tyranny 
of  the  King,  &c.  Sbaftefpsare  gives  him  Nothing  but  abfurd  and  blas- 
phemous Sentiments  :  fuch  as  tend  only  to  infpire  the  Audience  with 
Horror  at  the  Adtion.  This  Conduct  is  exceeding  nice.  Where,  in  his 
Plays,  a  Circumftance  of  Rebellion  is  founded  on  Hiftory,  or  the  Agents 
of  it  infamous  in  their  Characters,  there  was  no  Danger  in  the  Repre- 
fentation :  But  as  here,  where  the  Circumftance  is  fictitious,  and  the 
Agent  honourable,  he  could  not  be  too  cautious.  For  the  Jealoufie  of 
the  Two  Reigns,  he  wrote  in,  would  not  difpenfe  with  lefs  Exactnefs. 

Mr.  Warburton. 
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King,  Who  fhall  ftay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  fo  well, 
They  fhall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes^ 
If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
(That  fweep-ftake)  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms, 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendring  pelican, 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  fpeak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  mod  fenfible  in  grief  for  it, 
It  fhall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye.    [A  Noife  within^  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now,  what  Noife  is  that  ? 

Enter  Ophelia  fantaflically  drefi  voith  firaws  and  flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears',  feven  times  fait, 
Burn  out  the  fenfe  and  vertue  of  mine  eye  ! 
By  heav'n,   thy  madnefs  (hall  be  paid  with  weight, 
'Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.     O  rofe  of  May  ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  fitter,  fweet  Ophelia  ! 

0  heav'ns,  is't  poftible  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and  where  'tis  fine,    (62) 

It 

(62)  Nature  is  fine  in  Love,]  Mr.  Pope  feems  puzzled  at  this  Paflage, 
and  therefore  in  both  his  Editions  fubjoins  this  Conjecture.  Perhaps, 
fays  He, 

Nature  is  fire  in  love,  and  where  tis  fire, 

It  fends  fome  precious  Incenfe  of  it f elf 

After  the  Thing  it  lottes. 

1  own,  this  Conje&ure  to  me  imparts  no  Satisfactory  Idea.     Nature  is 
fuppos'd  to  be  the  Fire,  and  to  furnifh  the  Incenfe  too  :   Had  Love  been 

fuppos'd 
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It  fends  fome  precious  inftanceof  it  felf 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.  They  bore  him  bare-fac'd  on  the  bier, 
And  on  his  Grave  rains  many  a  tear  ; 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadft   thou   thy  wits,    and  didft  perfwade  Re- 
venge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  muft  fing,  down  a-down,  and  you  call  him 
a-down-a.  O  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  !  it  is  the  falfe 
fteward  that  dole  his  matter's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rofemary,  that/s  for  remembrance  ; 
pray,  love,  remember  -,  and  there's  pancies,  that's  for 
thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madnefs,  thoughts  and  remem- 
brance fitted. 

fuppos'd  the  Fire,  and  Nature  fent  out  the  Incenfe,  I  fhould  more  readily 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  Sentiment.  But  no  Change,  in  my  Opinion, 
is  neceffary  to  the  Text ;  I  conceive,  that  This  might  be  the  Poet's 
Meaning.  "  In  the  Pafiion  of  Love,  Nature  becomes  more  exquifite 
"  of  Senfation,  is  more  delicate  and  refin'd  ;  that  is,  Natural  Affection, 
"  rais'd  and  fublim'd  into  a  Love-Paflion,  becomes  more  inflamed  and 
"  intenje  than  ufual ;  and  where  it  is  fo,  as  People  in  Love  generally  fend 
"  what  they  have  of  moft  valuable  after  their  Lovers ;  fo  poor  Ophelia 
tf  has  fent  her  moft  precious  Senfes  after  the  Objedl  of  her  inflamed  Af- 
**  fettion."  If  I  miftake  not,  our  Poet  has  play'd  with  this  Thought, 
of  the  Powers  being  refinld  by  the  Paffions,  in  feveral  other  of  his  Plays. 
His  Clown,  in  As  you  like  it,  feems  fenfible  of  this  Refinement;  but, 
talking  in  his  own  Way,  interprets  it  a  fort  of  Franticknefs. 

We,  that  are  true  Lowers ,  run  into  ft range  Capers  ;    hut  as  All  is  mortal 
in  Nature,  fo  is  all  Nature  in  Love  mortal  in  Folly. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida,  the  latter  exprefTes  herfelf  concerning 
Grief,  exactly  as  Laertes  does  here  of  Nature. 

The  Grief  h  fine,  full,  perfeft,   that  1  tafte  ; 
And  in  its  Senfe  is  no  lefs  ftrong,  than  That 
Which  caufeth  it. 
But  J  ago,  in  Othello,  delivers  himfelf  much  more  dire&ly  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  of  the  Sentiment  here  before  us. 

Come  hither,  if  thou  bee* ft  valiant ;  as  they  fay,  bafe  Men,  being  in  Love* 
have  then  a  Nobility  in  their  Natures  more  than  is  native  to  them.. 

Oph. 
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Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines ;  there's 
*ue  for  you,  and  here's  fome  for  me.  We  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays :  you  may  wear  your  rue  with 
a  difference.  There's  a  dafie  ;  I  would  give  you  fomc 
violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my  father  dy'd :  they 
fay,  he  made  a  good  end  ; 

For  bonny  fweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy. 

Laer.  Thought,  and  affliction,  paflion,  hell  it  felf, 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

Oph.  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead,  go  to  thy  death-bed ', 
He  never  will  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  [now, 
' '.       All  flaxen  was  his  pole  : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  and  we  caft  away  monc, 
Gramercy  on  his  foul  I 

And  of  all  chriftian  fouls  !  God  b'w'ye.      [Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  you  Gods  ! 

King.  Laertes,  I  muft  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right :  go  but  a- part, 
Make  choice  of  whom  yourwifeft  friends  you  will, 
And  they  (hall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  ; 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  Kingdom  give, 
Our  Crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  fatisfaction.     But  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us  ; 
And  we  fhall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul, 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obfcure  funeral, 
No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oftentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heav'n  to  earth, 
That  I  muft  call't  in  queftion. 
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King.  So  you  (hall  : 
And  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  ax  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Horatio,  with  an  attendant. 

Hor.  What  are  they,  that  would  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Ser.  Sailors,  Sir  •,  they  fay,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  mould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Sail.  God  blefs  you,  Sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 

Sail.  He  fhall,  Sir,  a'nt  pleafe  him. There's  a  let- 
ter for  you,  Sir  :  It  comes  from  th'  ambaffador  that  was 
bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let 
to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  reads  the  letter. 

HORATIO,  when  thou  /halt  have  overlooked  this, 
give  thefe  fellows  fome  means  to  the  King  ;  they  have 
letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  fea,  a  pirate 
of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chace.  Finding  our 
felves  too  flow  of  fail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour,  and  in 
the  grapple  I  boarded  them:  on  the  inftant  they  got  clear  of 
our  flhip,  fo  I  alone  became  their  prifoner.  They  have  dealt 
with  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew  what  they 
did.  I  am  to' do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  King  have 
the  letters  I  have  fent,  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much 
hafte  as  thou  wouldefl  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  fpeak  in 
thy  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light 
for  the  matter.  'Thefe  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I 
am.  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern  hold  their  courfe  for 
England.     Of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee,  farewel. 

He  that  thou  knowefl  thine,  Hamlet, 

Come 
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Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters  ; 

And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King^   and  Laertes. 

Khg.  Now  muft    your    confcience    my   acquittance 
feal, 
And  you  muft  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend  ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  (lain, 
Purfued  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.     But  tell  me* 
Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats, 
So  crimrful  and  fo  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  fafety,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe, 
You  mainly  wereftirr'd  up? 

King.  Two  fpecial  reafons, 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd, 
And  yet  to  me  are  ftrong.     The  Queen,  his  mother, 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks  ;    and  for  myfelf, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be't  either  which,) 
She's  fo  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  foul, 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive,  ;* 

Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him  ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Would,  like  the  fpring  that  turneth  wood  to  ftone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces.     So  that  my  arrows, 
Too  flightly  timbred  for  fo  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loft, 
A  fifter  driven  into  defperate  terms, 
Whofe  worth,   if  praifes  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  deeps  for  that ;  you  muft  not 
think, 
That  we  are  made  of  fluff  fo  flat  and  dull, 

Vol.  VII.  Y  That 
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That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  fhook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  paftime.     You  mall  foon  hear  more. 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourfelf, 

And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine- 

How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  Meffenger. 

Mef.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet. 
Thefe  to  your  Majefty  :  this  to  the  Queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet  ?  who  brought  them  ? 

Mef.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay,  Ifaw  them  not: 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  mall  hear  them  :  leave  us,  all — 

[Exit  Mef 

High  and  Mighty ,  you  fhall  know,  I  am  fet  naked  on 
your  Kingdom.  ¥0  morrow  fhall  I  leg  leave  to  fee  your 
kingly  eyes.  When  I  fhall,  (fir ft  afking  your  pardon  thereun- 
to,) recount  th9  occafion  of  my  fudden  return.  Hamlet. 

What  mould  this  mean  ?  are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe and  no  fuch  thing? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  character  •, 
Naked,  and  (in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays) 
Alone  :  can  you  advife  me  ? 

Laer.  I'm  loft  in  it,  my  lord :  but  let  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  ficknefs  in  my  heart, 
That  I  fhall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddeft  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes, 

As  how  mould  it  be  fo  ? how,  otherwife  ? 

"Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me? 

Laer.  I,  fo  you'll  noto'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace  :  if  he  be  now  return'd, 
As  liking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it  ;  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  mall  not  chufe  but  fall  : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  Blame  fhall  breathe  ; 

But 
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But  ev'n  his  mother  fhall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  I  will  be  rul'd, 
The  rather  if  you  could  devife  it  fo9     (63) 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right : 
You  have  beentalkt  of  fince  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  Hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  fhine  -,  your  fum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthieft  fiege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my/lord  ? 

King.  A  very  feather  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  gravenefs. — Two  months  fince,^ 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy  ; 
I've  feen  myfelf,  and  ferv'd  againft  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horfe-back  ;  but  this  Gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't,  he  grew  unto  his  feat ; 
And  to  fuch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horfe, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  bead  ;  fo  far  he  top'd  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks 
Come  ihort  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't  ? 

(63)  The  rather  if  you  could  devife  it  fo, 

That  I  might  be  the  Inflrument. 
King.  It  falls  right.]    The  latter  Verfe  is  flightly  maimM  in  the  Mea- 
fure, and,  I  apprehend,  without  Reafon.     This  Paflage  is  in  neither  of 
the  Impreflions  fet  out  by  the  Players  j    and  the  two  elder  Quarto's  read 
as  I  have  reformed  the  Text ; 

That  1  might  be  the  Organ. 
And  it  is  a  Word,  which  our  Author  chufes  to  ufe  in  other  Places.    So, 
before,  in  this  Play. 

For  Murther,  tho*  it  have  no  'Tongue,  ifjillffeak 
With  mofl  miraculous  Organ. 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
dndginfn  his  Deputation  all  the  Organs 
Of  our  own  Powr. 

Y  2  'King, 
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King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 

King.  The  very  fame. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well  •,  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confeffion  of  you, 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mafterly  report, 
For  art  and  e^xercife  in  your  defence  •, 
And  for  your  rapier  mod  efpecial, 
That  he  cry'd  out,  'twould  be  a  Sight  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you.  TheScrimers  of  their  nation,  (64) 
He  fwore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 

If  you  oppos'd  'em. Sir,  this  Report  of  his 

Did  Hamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wifh  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o1er  to  play  with  him. 
Now  out  of  this 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  afk  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your  father, 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  fee  in  pafiagesof  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it : 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  muff,  that  will  abate  it, 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  ftill  •, 

(64)  tfbe  Scrimers  of  their  Nation, 

Hejhvore,    bad  neither  Motion,  Guard,  nor  Eye, 

If  you  opposed  them.']  This  likewife  is  a  Paffage  omitted  in  the 
Folio's  :  The  reducing  the  Play  to  a  reafonable  Length  was  the  Motive  of 
fo  many  Caftrations.  Some  of  the  modern  Quarto's  have  in  the  room  of 
Scrimers  fubflituted  Fencers  :  which  is  but  a  Glofs  of  the  more  obfolete 
Word.  Scritner  is  properly  a  Gladiator,  Fencer ;  from  which  we  have 
derived  our  Word,  Skirmi/h.  The  Science  of  Defenfe  was  by  the  Dutch 
calfd  Scherm  ;  by  the  Italians,  Scherima  and  Scrima  ;  and  by  the  French, 
Efcrime  :  As  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  old  ufed  to  call  a  Fencer  or  Swordf* 
man,  Scrimbre :  which  (the  b  being  left  out,  and  a  Metathejis  made  in  th« 
Letters  of  the  laXl  Syllable)  is  the  very  Term  us'd  by  our  Author. 

For 
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For  goodnefs,  growing  to  a  plcurifie,     (65) 

Pies  in  his  own  too  much  -,  what  we  would  do, 

We  fhould  do  when  we  would  ;  for  this  would  changes, 

And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 

As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents  ; 

And  then  this  Jbould  is  like  a  fpend- thrift  figh 

That  hurts  by  eafing  ;  but  to  th*  quick  o'  th'  ulcer 

Hamlet  comes  back  ;  what  would  you  undertake 
To  fhew  your  felf  your  father's  Son  indeed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laert.  To  cut  his  throat  i'ih'  church. 

King,  No  place,  indeed,  fhould  murther  fan<5luarife  5 
Revenge  fhould  have  no  bounds  -,  but,  good  Laertes^ 
Will  you  do  this  ?  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber  ; 
Hamlet,    return'd,  fhall  know  you  are  come  home  : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  (hall  praife  your  excellence, 

(65)  For  Goodnefs,  growing  to  a  Pleurifie, 

Dies  in  bis  own  too  much.]  Mr.  Warburton  fagacioufly  obferv'd  to 
me,  that  this  is  Nonfenfe,  and  untrue  in  Fad: ;  and  therefore  thinks, 
that  Shakefpeare  muft  have  wrote  ; 

For  Goodnefs,  growing  to  a  Plethory,  &c. 

For  the  Pleurify  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Membrane  which  covers  the 
whole  Thorax  ;  and  is  generally  occafion'd  by  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood ; 
but  a  Plethora,  is,  when  the  Veffels  are  fuller  of  Humours  than  is  agree- 
able to  a  natural  State,  or  Health  :  and  too  great  a  Fullnefs  and  Florid- 
nefs  of  the  Blood  are  frequently  the  Caufes  of  fudden  Death.  But  I  have 
not  difturb*d  the  Text,  becaufe,  'tis  poflible,  our  Author  himfelf  might 
be  out  in  his  Phyjics  :  and  I  have  the  more  Reafon  to  iufpe£t  it,  becaufe 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  twice  committed  the  felf-fame  Blunder. 


•  You  are  too  infolent ; 


And  thofe  too  many  Excellencies,    that  feed 
Tour  Pride,  turn  to  a  Pleurifie,  and  kill 

That  which  Jhould  nourifh  Virtue.  Cuftom  of  the  Country. 

So,  again  ; 

■    ■    ■— Thou  grand  Decider 

Of  dufty  and  old  Titles,  that  hear  ft  with  Blood 

The  Earth  when  it  is  Jick,  and  curfl  the  World 

OVA*  Pleurifie  of  People.  Two  noble  Kinfmea. 

If  I  may  guefs  at  the  Accident  which  caus*d  their  Miftake,  it  -feems 
this.  They  did  not  confider,  that  Pleurifie  was  deriv'd  from  Pleura  ; 
but  the  Declination  of  plus,  pluris,  crofs'd  their  Thoughts,  and  fo  they 
naturally  fuppos*d  the  Diilemper  to  arife  from  fome  Superfluity. 

Y  3  And 
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And  fet  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  •,  bring  you  in  fine  together, 
And  wager  on  your  heads.     Pie  being  rcmifs, 
Mod  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
Will  not  perufe  the  foils  •,  fo  that  with  eafe, 
Or  with  a  little  muffling,  you  may  chufe 
A  fword  unbated,  and  in  a  pafs  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't ; 
And  for  the  purpofe  I'll  anoint  my  fword  : 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  Mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  Cataplafm  fo  rare, 
Collected  from  all  Simples  that  have,  virtue 
Under  the  Moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death, 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal;  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  flightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  farther  think  of  this  *, 
Weigh,  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  fhape.     If  this  mould  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'Twere  better  not  affay'd  •,  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  mould  blaft  in  proof.     Sofr— let  me  fee — 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings  ; 
I  ha't — when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  Drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd  him 
A  Chalice  for  the  nonce  ;  whereon  but  Tipping, 
If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  tuck, 
Our  purpofe  may  hold  there. 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  fweet  Queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  faft  they  follow  :  your  filter's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd  !  oh  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  afiant  a  Brook, 
That  fhews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glaflie  ftream  : 

There 
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There  with  fantaftick  garlands  did  fhe  come, 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  dailies,  and  long  purples, 

(That  liberal  (hepherds  give  a  grofTer  name  ; 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  mens  fingers  call  them  ;) 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs,  her  coronet  weeds 

Clamoring  to  hang,  an  envious  (liver  broke  ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  her  telf 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook;  her  cloaths  fpread  wide, 

And  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up ; 

Which  time  fhe  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes, 

'As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs  *, 

Or  like  a  creature  native,  and  indewed 

Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 

'Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  fhe  is  drown'd  ! 

Queen,  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  haft  thou,  poor  O/belia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick  \  Nature  her  cuftom  holds, 
Let  Shame  fay  what  it  will ;  when  thefe  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out :  adieu,  my  lord  ; 
I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  [Ex;t. 

King.  Follow,  Gertrude: 
How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ? 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  flare  again  j 
Therefore  let's  follow.  [Exeunt. 
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A  C  T    V. 


SCENE,    A  Church. 

Enter  two  Clowns  ^  with  fpades  and  mattocks, 

i   Clown. 

S    fhe  to    be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that 
willfully  fecks  her  own  falvation  ? 

2  Clown,  I  tell  thee,  (he  is,  therefore  make 
her  Grave  flraight ;  the  crowner  hath  fate  on 
her,  and  finds  it  chriftian  burial. 
i  Clown,  How  can  that  be,  unlefs  fhe  drowned  her  felf 
in  her  own  defence? 

2  Clown,  Why,  'tis  found  fo. 

1  Clown,  It  muft  be  fe  offendendo^    it   cannot  be  elfe. 
For  here  lyes  the  point  y  if  I  drown  my  felf  wittingly,  it 
argues  an  ad:  •,   and  an  aft  hath  three  branches  \  It  is  to 
aft;  to  do,  and  to  perform  ;    argal,  fhe  drown'd  her  felf 
wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  good  man  Driver. 

i  Clown,  Give  me  leave ;  here  lies  the  water,  good  : 
here  ftands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man  go  to  this  water, 
and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  •,  mark 
you  that  :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown 
him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf.  Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guil- 
ty of  iris  own  death,  fhortens  not  his-own  life. 

2  Clown,  But  is  this  law  ? 

i  Clown,  Ay,  marry  is't,  crowner'squeft-law. 

2  Clown,  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on't  ?  if  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  fhe  fhould  have  been  buried  out  of 
chriftian  burial. 

i  Clown.  Why,  Chere  thou  fay'ft.  And  the  more  pity, 
that  great  folk  fhould  have  countenance  in  this  world  to 

drown 
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drown  or  hang  themfelves,  more  than  other  chriftians. 
(66)  Come,  my  fpade  ♦,  there  is  no  ancient  gentlemen 
but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave- makers  *,  they  hold 
up  Adam's  profefllon. 

2  Clown,  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clown,  He  was  the  firft,  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clown.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clown,  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  how  doft  thou  under- 
ftand  the  Scripture  ?  the  Scripture  fays,  Adam  digg'd  ; 
could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I'll  put  another  queftion  to 
thee  ;  if  thou  anfwereft  me  not  to  the  purpofe,  confefs 
thy  felf 

2  Clown,  Go  to. 

1  Clown,  What  is  he  that  builds  ftronger  than  either 
the  mafon,  the  fhip-wright,  or  the  carpenter? 

2  Clown,  The  gallows-maker  \  for  that  frame  outlives 
a  thoufand  tenants. 

1  Clown,  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  -,  the  gal- 
lows does  well  ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to 
thofe  that  do  ill :  now  thou  doft  ill,  to  fay  the  gallows  is 
built  ftronger  than  the  church  •,  atga!9  the  gallows  may 
do  well  to  thee.     To't  again,  come. 

2  Clown.  Who  builds  ftronger  than  a  mafon,  a  fhip- 
wright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clown,  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clown.   Marry,,  now  I  can  Cell. 

1  Clown.  To't. 

2  Clown.  Mafs,  I  cannot  tell. 

(66)  ,  v.more  than  other  Chriliians.]  All  the  old  Books  read,  as 
Doctor  Tbirlby  accurately  obferves  to  me,  their  even  Chrijien  t  i.  e.  their 
fellow-Chriftians.  This  was  the  Language  of  thofe  Days,  when  we 
retain'd  a  good  Portion  of  the  Idiom  received  from  our  Saxon  Anceftors. 
Emne  Chrijien. ]  Frater  in  Chrifto.  Saxonicum;  quod  male  intelligentes, 
even  Chrijiian  proferunt  :  atq;  it  a  editur  in  Oratione  Henrici  VIII.  ad 
Parlamentum  An.  regn.  37.  Sed  recte  in  L.  L.  Edouardi  confer!*,  ca.  36. 
fratrem  fuum,  quod  Angli  dicunt  £mne  Crnyten.  Spelman  in  his  Gioffa- 
ry.  The  DoSior  thinks  this  learned  Antiquary  miftaken,  in  making  e<vent 
a  Corruption  of  6mne  »  for  that  even  or  6pn,  and  £mne  are  Saxon  Words 
of  the  fame  Import  and  Signification.  I'll  fubjoin,  in  Confirmation  of 
the  Doctor's  Opinion,  what  Somner  fays  upon  this  Head.  6jTen,  JEquus, 
aqualis,  par,  jujius,  e&Ctt,  fquat,  attfce,  &c  Gmne,  Mquus,  jnftus> 
aqualisy  WW,  j«Q,  equal.  6mne-/colePej  Condifcipulus,  a  (cj)QC<*Wtoto. 

3  Enter 
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Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  diflance. 

i  Clown.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for 
your  dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  •,  and 
when  you  are  afk'd  this  queftion  next,  fay,  a  gravemaker. 
The  houfes,  he  makes,  laft  'till  dooms-day  :  go,  get  thee 
to  Toughan,  and  fetch  me  a  floup  of  liquor. 

[Exit  2  Clown. 

He  digs,  and  fings. 

In  youth  when  I  did  lovey  did  love,     (67) 

Methought,  it  was  very  fweet ; 
To  contra^,  oh,  the  time  for,  a,  my  behove, 

Oh,  methought,  there  was  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  bufinefs,  that 
he  fings  at  Grave-making  ? 

Hor.  Cuftom  hath  made  it  to  him  a  property  of  eafi- 
nefs. 

Ham.  *Tis  e'en  fo ;  the  hand  of  little  imployment  hath 
the  daintier  fenfe. 

Clown  fings. 

But  age,  with  his  ftealing  jleps, 

Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch : 
And  hath  Jhipped  me  into  the  land, 

As  if  I  had  never  been  fuch. 

Ham.  That  fcull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  fing 
once  *,  how  the  knave  jowles  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  ic 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft  murther  !  this 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  afs  o'er-offices ; 
one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

(67)  In  Youth,  when  1  did  love,  &c.]  The  Three  Stanza's,  fung  here 
by  the  Grave-digger,  are  extra&ed,  with  a  flight  Variation,  from  a  little 
Poem,  call'd,  The  Aged  Lover  renounceth  Love  :  written  by  Henry  Howard 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  flourifh'd  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
who  was  beheaded  in  1547,  on  a  ftrain'd  Accufation  of  Treafon. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  fay,  "  good- 
"  morrow,  fweet  lord ;  how  doft  thou,  good  lord  ? " 
this  might  be  my  lord  fuch  a  one,  that  prais'd  my  lord 
fuch  a  one's  horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it  •,  might  it 
not  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo  :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's^ 
chaplefs,  and  knockt  about  the  mazZard  with  a  fexton's 
fpade.  Here's  a  fine  revolution,  if  we  had  the  trick  to 
fee't.  Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to 
play  at  loggats  with  'em  ?  mine  ake  to  think  on't.    (6$) 

Clown  fings. 

A  pick-axe  and  a  fpade ,  a  fpade ^ 

For, — and  a  fhroudingjheet  I 
O,  a  pit  of  day  for  to  be  made 

For  fuch  a  gueft  is  meet. 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that  be  the  fcull 
of  a  lawyer  ?  where  be  his  quiddits  now  ?  his  quillets  ? 
his  cafes  ?  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he  fuffer 
this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  fconce  with 
a  dirty  (hovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  bat- 
tery ?  hum  !  this  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer 
of  land,  with  his  ftatutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Is  this  the  fine  of 
his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his 
fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no 
more  of  his  purchafes,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  the  very  con- 
veyances of  his  lands  will  hardly  lye  in  this  box  ;  and 
mud  the  inheritor  himfelf  have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

(68)  Did  thefe  Bones  coji  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggers  with 
them  .?]  I  have  reftor'd,  from  the  old  Copies,  the  true  Word,  Loggats. 
We  meet  with  it  again  in  Ben  J  on/on: 

Nonv  are  they  toj/ing  of  his  Legs  and \£rms 

Like  Loggats  at  a  Pear-tree.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

What  fort  of  Sport  this  was,  I  confefs,  I  do  hot  know,  but  I  find  it  in 
the  Lift  of  unlawful  Games,  prohibited  by  a  Statute  33  Henry  VIII. 
Chap.  9.  §  16. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  fheep-fkins  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calve-fkins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  fheep  and  calves  that  feek  out  aflli- 
rance  in  that.  I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow :  Whofe  Grave's 
this,  Sirrah  ? 

Clown.     Mine,  Sir 

O,  a  pit  of  day  for  to  be  made 
For  fuch  a  Guejl  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think,  it  be  thine,  indeed  ;   for  thou  lieffc  in'fc. 
Clown.  You  lie  out  on't,   Sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours  ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dofi  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay,  'tis  thine ; 
'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick,  therefore  thou  ly'ft. 

Clown.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  Sir,  'twill  away  again  from 
me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for  ? 
Clown.  For  no  man,  Sir. 
Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 
Clown.  For  none  neither. 
Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 
Clown.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  Sir ;    but,    reft  her 
foul,  fhe's  dead. 

Ham.  How  abfolute  the  knave  is?  we  muft  fpeak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  lord, 
Horatio^  thefe  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it,  the 
age  is  grown  fo  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peafant  comes 
fo  near  the  heel  of  our  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.  How 
long  haft  thou  been  a  grave- maker  ? 

Clown.  Of  all  the  days  i'th'  year,  I  came  to't  that  day 
that  our  lad  King  Hamlet  o'ercame  Fortinbras. 
Ham.  How  long  is  that  fince  ? 

Clown.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fooi  can  tell  that  : 
it  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born,  he  that 
was  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  England? 
Clown.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad  ;    he  (hall  recover 
his  wits  there  •,  or  if  he  do  not,  it's  no  great  matter  there. 
Ham.  Why? 

Clown. 
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Clown.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him  •,  there  the  men  are 
as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad? 

Clown.  Very  ftrangely,  they  fay. 

Ham.  How  ftrangely  ? 

Clown.  Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Clown.  Why,  here,  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  fexton 
here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'th'  earth  ere  he  rot  ? 

Clown.  Pfaith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as  we 
have  many  pocky  coarfes  now-a-days,  that  will  fcarce 
hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  laft  you  fome  eight  year,  or 
nine  year  ;   a  tanner  will  laft  you  nine  years. 

Ham.  Why  he,  more  than  another  ? 

Clown.  Why,  Sir,  his  hide  is  fo  tann'd  with  his  trade, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while.  And  your 
water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorfon  dead  body.  Here's 
a  fcull  now  has  lain  in  the  earth  three  and  twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Clown.  A  whorfon  mad  fellow's  it  was  ;  whofe  do  you 
think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

Clown.  A  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  !  he  pour'd 
a  flagon  of  Rhenifh  on  my  head  once.  This  fame  fcull, 
Sir,  was  Ibrick's  fcull,  the  King's  jefter. 

Ham.  This  ? 

Clown.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Torick !  I  knew  him,  Horatio^  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jeft  ;  of  moft  excellent  fancy  :  he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times  :  and  now  how  ab- 
horred in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rifes  at  it. 
Here  hung  thofe  lips,  that  I  have  kifs'd  I  know  not  how 
oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your 
fongs  ?  your  flafhes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  fet 
the  table  in  a  roar  ?  not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grin- 
ning ?  quite  chap-fallen  ?  now  get  you  to  my  lady's  cham- 
ber, and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  fa- 
vour (he  muftcome ;  make  her  laugh  ac  that— -Pr'y  thee, 
Horatio^  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hor. 
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Hor,  What's  that,  my  Lord  ? 

Ham.  Doft  thou  think,  Alexander  look'd  o'  this  fafhion 
'i'th'  earth? 

Hor.  E'en  fo. 

Ham.  And  fmelt  fo,  puh  ?  [Smelling  to  the  Scull. 

Hor.  E'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafe  ufes  we  may  return,  Horatio  !  why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  duft  of  Alexander, 
'till  he  find  it  (lopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  'Twere  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  confider  fo. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot :    But  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modefty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it ;  as  thus : 
Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  return- 
eth  to  duft;  the  duft  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  lome ; 
and  why  of  that  lome,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might 
they  not  ftop  a  beer-barrel  ? 
Imperial  Ccefar,  dead  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  ftop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall,  t'  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 
But  foft !  but  foft  a  while here  comes  the  King, 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  and  a  coffin,  with  Lords,  and 

Priefts.,  attendant. 

The  Queen,  the  Courtiers.     What  is  that  they  follow, 
And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  ?  this  doth  betoken, 
The  coarfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Foredo  its  own  life  ;  'twas  of  fome  eftate. 
Couch  We  a  while,  and  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  moft  noble  youth :  mark 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe? 

Priejl.  Her  obfequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty  •,  her  death  was  doubtful  •, 
And  but  that  great  Command  o'er-fways  the  order, 
She  fhould  in  ground  unfanclified  have  lodg'd 
'Till  the  laft  Trump.    For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  mould  be  thrown  on  her  ; 
Yet  here  fhe  is  allow'd  her  virgin  rites, 

Her 
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Her  maiden  ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Muft  no  more  be  done  ? 

Prieft.  No  more  be  done  ! 
We  mould  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 
To  fing  a  Requiem,  and  fuch  Reft  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'th'  earth  ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flefh 
May  violets  fpring  !  I  tell  thee,  churlifh  prieft, 
A  miniftring  angel  fhall  my  fifter  be, 
When  thou  lieft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

Queen,  Sweets  to  the  fweet,  farewel ! 
I  hop'd,  thou  fhould'ft  have  been  my  Hamlefs  wife  ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  fweet  maid, 
And  not  have  ftrew'd  thy  Grave. 

Laer.  O  treble  woe 
Fall  tentimes  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  moil  ingenious  fenfe 
Depriv'd  thee  of!  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms  *, 

[Laertes  leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Now  pile  your  dull  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
*Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T*  o'er- top  old  Pelion,  or  the  fkyifh  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [difcovering  himfelf.]  What  is  he,  whofe  griefs 
Bear  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  for  row 
Conjures  the  wandring  ftars,  and  makes  them  ftand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 

[Hamlet  leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Hamlet  the  Dane. 

Laer.  The  Devil  take  thy  foul  !     [Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray 'ft  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat—— 
For  though  I  am  not  fplenative  and  rafh  ; 
Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous, 
Which  let  thy  wifdom  fear.     Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  afunder 

®ueai. 
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Queen.   Hamlet,    Hamlet 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  attendants  part  tbemt 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eye-lids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Qiieen.  Oh  my  fon  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia  -,  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum.     What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Leartes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Come,  (hew  me  what  thou'lt  do. 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo't  fad  ?  woo't  tear  thy  felf  ? 
Woo't  drink  up  Eifel,  eat  a  crocodile  ?     (69) 

I'll  do'r. Do'ft  thou  come  hither  but  to  whine  ? 

To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in  her  Grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her  ;  and  fo  will  I  ; 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  'till  our  ground, 

Singeing 

(69)  Would  drink  up  Efill,  eat  a  Crocodile  ?]  This  Word  has  thro'  all 
the  Editions  been  diftinguifh'd  by  Italick  Characters,  as  if  it  were  the  pro- 
per Name  of  fome  River  :  and  fo,  I  dare  fey,  all  the  Editors  have  from 
time  to  time  understood  it  to  be.  But  then  this  muft  be  fome  River  in 
Denmark ;  and  there  is  none  there  fo  calTd  ;  nor  is  there  any  near  it  in 
Name,  that  I  know  of,  but  Yjfel,  from  which  the  Province  of  Over-yjfel 
derives  its  Title  in  the  German  Flanders.  Befides,  Hamlet  is  not  propo- 
fing  any  Impombilities  to  Laertes,  as  the  drinking  up  a  River  would  be  ; 
but  he  rather  feems  to  mean,  Wilt  thou  refolve  to  do  things  the  moft 
fhocking  and  diftaftful  to  Human  Nature  ?  and,  behold,  I  am  as  refojute. 
I  am  perfwaded,  the  Poet  wrote  ; 

Wilt  drink  up  Eifel,  eat  a  Crocodile  ? 

i.  e.  Wilt  thou  fwallow  down  large  Draughts  of  Vinegar  ?  The  Propor- 
tion, indeed,  is  not  very  grand  ;  but  the  doing  it  might  be  as  diftaftful 
and  unfavoury,  as  eating  the  Flefh  of  a  Crocodile.  And  now  there  is 
'  neither  an  Impoflibility,  nor  an  Anticlimax  :  and  the  Lowriefs  of  the 
Idea  is  in  fome  meafure  remov'd  by  the  uncommon  Term,  ChaUC£R  has 
it  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Ro/e. 

So  evil-henvd  nvas  her  Coloure, 

Her  femed  /'  ha<ve  livid  in  Langoure  % 

She  <was  like  Thing  for  Hungir  dedf 

That  lad  her  Life  onely  by  Bred 

Knedin  with  Eifel  y?rc#g  and  egre  l 

And  thereto  Jhe  was  lene  andmegre*  £& 
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Singeing  his  pate  againft  the  burning  Zone, 
Make  OJJa  like  a  wart  !  nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
1*11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  meer  madnefs  ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  Fit  will  work  on  him  : 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd, 
His  filence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  Sir- 
What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 

I  lov'd  you  ever  *,  but  it  is  no  matter 

Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew  ;  a  dog  will  have  his  day.  [Exit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio^  wait  upon  him. 

[Exit  Hor. 
Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laft  night's  fpeech. 

[To  Laertes. 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufh. 
Good  Gertrude,   fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon  : 
This  Grave  fhall  have  a  living  Monument. 
An  hour  of  quiet  fhortly  fhall  we  fee  ; 
'Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Hall,   in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  now  fhall  you  fee  the  other. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance? 

But  leaft  this  Authority  mould  be  thought  of  too  long  a  Date,  and  the 
Word  to  have  become  obfolete  in  our  Author's  Time,  I'll  produce  a  Paf- 
fege  where  it  is  ufed  by  himfelf.  In  a  Poem  of  his,  call'd,  A  Complaint, 
he  thus  exprefles  himfelf : 

Whilji,  like  a  willing  Patient,  I  nuill  drink 
Potions  of  Eifel  ''gainjl  my  jirong  InfeStion  ; 
No  Bitternefs,  that  1 <will  hitter  think. 
Nor  double  Penance  to  correel  Correclion. 
So,    likewife,  in  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Poems. 
«  — —  Remember  therewithal, 

Hoiv  Chriji  for  thee  fajied  <wit  h  E  ifel  and  G  all . 

G'jfle,  acetum,  dtttegarj    faith  Somner  :   and  the  Word  is  acknow* 
ledg'd  by  Minjbpw9  Skinner,  Blount,  &c 

Vol.   Vli.  Z  Hor, 
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Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  deep  *,  methought,  I  lay 
Worfe  than  the  mutines  in  the  Bilboes  \  Kafhnefs 
(And  prais'd  be  rafhnefs  for  it)  lets  us  know, 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  That  mould  teach  us, 
There's  a  Divinity  that  (hapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  mod  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  fea-gown  fcarft  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  ;  had  my  defire, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  ;  making  fo  bold 
(My  fears  forgetting  manners)   to  unfeal 
Their  grand  Com million,  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery  •,  an  exact  Command, 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
(With,  ho  !  fuch  buggs  and  goblins  in  my  life  \) 
That  on  the  fupervize,  no  leifure  bated, 
No  not  to  itay  the  grinding  of  the  ax, 
My  head  mould  be  {truck  off. 

Hor.  Is't  poflible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiffion,  read  it  at  more  leifure  ; 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  I  befeech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villainy, 
(Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue,  to  my  Bane    (70) 
They  had  begun  the  Play  :)    I  fate  me  down, 

Devis'd 

(70)  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  Villains, 
E'er  I  could  make  a  Prologue  to  my  Brains, 
They  had  begun  the  Play.     I  fate  me  do<wnf  Sec."] 

This  Pailage  is  certainly  corrupt  both  in  the  Text  and  Pointing.  Ma- 
king a  Prologue  to  his  Brains  is  fuch  a  Phrafe  as  Shakespeare  would  never 
have  us'd,  to  mean,  ire  I  could  form  my  Thoughts  to  making  a  Prologue.  I 
communicated  my  Doubts  to  ray  two  ingenious  Friends  Mr.  Warburton 
.and  Mr.  Bijhop ;  and  by  their  Afliftance,  I  hope,  I  have  reform'd  the 
whole  to  the  Author's  Intention : 

Being 
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Dtvis'd  a  new  com  mi  (lion,  wrote  it  fair  : 
(I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  Statifts  do, 
A  bafenefs  to  write  fair  ;  and  labour'd  much 
Flow  to  forget  that  Learning  ;  but,  Sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  fervice -,)  wilt  thou  know 
Th'  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Her.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earned  conjuration  from  the  King, 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  flourifh, 
As  peace  mould  dill  her  wheaten  garland  wear,     (71) 
And  (land  a  Commere  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  fuch  like  As's  of  great  charge  ; 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  thefe  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  lefs, 
He  fhould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death, 
Not  fhriving  time  allow'd. 

Hor%  How  was  this  feal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  ev'n  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant  ; 
I  had  my  father's  Signet  in  my  purfe, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danijh  feal : 

Being  thus  benetted  round  with  Villany,  1 

{E 're  I  could  make  a  Prologue,  to  my  Bane 
They  had  begun  the  Play  :)  I  fate  me  down, 

i.  e.  Being  thus  in  their  Snares,  e're  I  could  make  a  Prologue  (take  the 
leaft  previous  Step)  to  ward  off  Danger,  they  had  begun  the  Play  (put 
their  Schemes  in  Aclion)  which  was  to  terminate  in  my  Deftruction. 

(71)   As  Peace  Jhould  ftill  her  wheat  en  Garland  wear, 
Andfiand  a  Comma  "'tween  their  Amities ,   &c] 
Peace  is  finely  and  properly  perfonaliz'd  here,  as  the  Goddefs  of  good 
League  and  Friendihip :  but  what  Ideas  can  we  form  of  her  ftanding  as  a 
Comma,  or  Stop,  betwixt  their  Amities  ?   I  am  fure,  me  Hands  rather  like 
a  Cypher,  in  this  Reading.     I  have  no  Doubt,  but  the  Poet  wrote ; 

And Ji and  a  Commere  "'tween  their  Amities ; 
i.  e.  a  Guarantee,  a  Common  Mother.  Nothing  can  be  more  pifiu- 
refque  than  this  Image  of  Peace's  ftanding  dreft  in  her  wheaten  Garland  be- 
tween the  two  Princes,  and  extending  a  Hand  to  each.  In  this  Equipage 
rnd  Office  we  frequently  fee  her  on  Roman  Coins :  particularly,  on  two 
exhibited  by  Baron  Spanheim  ;  one  of  Augufius,  and  the  other  of  Vefpa- 
tian.  The  Poets  likewife  image  to  us  Peace  holding  an  Ear  of  Corn  as 
the  Emblem  of  Plenty.     Tibull.  lib.  I.  Eleg.  x. 

At  nobis,  Pax  alma,  vent,  fpicamq;  teneto.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Z    2  I 
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I  folded  the  Writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other, 
Subfcrib'd  it,  gave  th*  impreflion,  plac'd  it  fafely, 
The  changeling  never  known  ;    now,  the  next  day 
Was  oar  fea-fight,  and  what  to  this  was  fequent 
Thou  know'ft  already. 

Hor.  So,  Guildenflern  and  Rofincrantz  go  to't. 
Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employ- 
ment.  

They  are  not  near  my  confcience  ;  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  infmuation  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pafs,  and  fell  incenfed  points, 
Of  mighty  oppofites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  King  is  this ! 
Ham.  Does  it  not,  think'It  thou,  ftand  me  now  upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill'dmy  King,  and  whor'd  my  mother, 
Poptin  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes, 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
And  with  fuch  cozenage  ;  is't  not  perfect  confcience, 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  muft  be  fhortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  iflue  of  the  bufinefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  fliort. 
The  Interim's  mine  ;  and  a  man's  life's  no  more 
Than  to  fay,  one. 
But  I  am  very  forry,   good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  my  felf ; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe  I  fee 
The  portraiture  of  his  •,  I'll  court  his  favour  : 
But  fure  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towring  paflion. 

Hor.  Peace,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Your  lordfhip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 
Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir.     Doit  know  this  wa- 
ter-fly ? 
Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

3  Ham, 
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Ham.  Thy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a  vice  t0 
know  him  :  he  hath  much  land,  and  fertile  ;  let  a  bea^ 
be  lord  of  beads,  and  his  crib  fhall  (land  at  the  Kino's 
meiTe  •,  'tis  a  chough  \  but,  as  I  fay,  fpacious  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  dirt. 

Ofr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  were  at  Jeifure,  I 
mould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  Majefty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  fpirit:  your 

bonnet  to  his  right  ufe, 'tis  for  the  head. 

Ofr.  I  thank  your  lordfhip,  'tis  very  hot.     (72) 
Ham.  No,    believe  me,    'tis   very  cold  5    the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Ofr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,   indeed. 
Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fukry,  and  hot  for 
my  complexion. 

Ofr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very  fultry,  as  'twere, 
I  cannot  tell  how  :— My  lord,  his  Majefty  bid  me  fignify 
to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head  :  Sir, 
this  is  the  matter — 

Ham.  I  befeech  you,  remember 

Ofr.  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine  eafe,  in  good  faith: — 
Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  Court  Laertes-,  (73)  believe  me,  an 
abfolute  Gentleman,    full  of  mod  excellent  Differences, 

(72)   I  thank  your  Lord/hip,  'tis  'very  hot. 

Ham.   No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  ;    the  Wind  is  northerly. 

Ofr.   It  is  indifferent  cold,     my  Lord,   indeed. 

Ham.   But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry  and  hot  for  my  Complexion. 

Ofr.  Exceedingly,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  fultry,  as  'twere,  I  cannot  tell 
how."]  The  humourous  Compliance  of  this  fantaftic  Courtier,  to  every 
thing  that  Hamlet  fays,  is  fo  clofe  a  Copy  from  Juvenal,  (Sat.  III.)  that 
our  Author  muft  certainly  have  had  that  Picture  in  his  Eye. 

■Rides  ?  majoreCachinno 


Concutitur  :  jlet,  Ji  lacrymas  afpexit  amici, 
Nee  dolet :    igniculum  brum<£  ji  tempore  pofc as, 
Accipit  endromidem  :   ii  dixeris,  JEiluo,  fudat. 

(73)  Sir,  here  is  nevoly  come  to  Court  Laertes.]  I  havereftor'd  here  feve- 
ral  fpeeches  from  the  elder  Quarto's,  which  were  omitted  in  the  Folio  E- 
ditions,  and  which  Mr.  Pope  has  likewiie  thought  fit  to  fink  upon  us. 
They  appear  to  me  very  well  worthy  not  to  be  loft,  as  they  thoroughly 
(hew  the  Foppery  and  Affectation  of  Ofrick,  and  the  Humour  and  Ad- 
drefs  of  Hamlet  in  accofting  the  other  at  once  in  his  own  Vein  and  Style. 

Z  3  of 
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of  very  foft  focLty,  and  great  fhew  :  indeed,  to  fpea^ 
feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  kalendar  of  gentry  ; 
for  you  mall  6nd  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a 
gentleman  would  fee. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  fuiTers  no  perdition  in  you, 
tho'  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy 
the  arithmetick  of  memory  \  and  yet  but  raw  neither 
in  refpecl:  of  his  quick  fail  :  But,  in  the  verity  of  extol- 
ment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  Soul  of  great  article  •,  and  his 
infufion  of  fuch  dearth  and  rarenefs,  as,  to  make  true 
diction  of  him,  his  Semblable  is  his  mirrour  ;  and,  who 
elfe  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Ofr.  Your  Lordfhip  fpeaks  mod  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham.  The  Concernancy,  Sir  ? Why  do  we  wrap 

the  Gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ?      [To  Horatio. 

Ofr.  Sir, 

Hor.  Is't  not  poflible  to  underftand  in  another  tongue  ? 
you  will  do't,  fir,  rarely. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Ofr.  Of  Laertes? 

Hora.  His  purfe  is  empty  already  :  all's  golden  words 
are  fpent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  Sir. 

Ofr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant, — — 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  Sir  ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you  did, 
itwouldnot  much  approve  me. — Well,  Sir. 

Ofr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes  is. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  lead  I  mould  compare 
with  him  in  excellence :  but  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to 
know  himielf. 

Ofr.  I  mean,  fir,  for  his  weapon  :  but  in  the  Imputation 
laid  on  him  by  them  in  his  Meed,  he's  unfellow'd. 

Ham.  *  What's  his  weapon  ? 

Ofr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons  ;  but  well, 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  has  wag'd  with  him  fix  Barbary 
horfes,  againft  the  which  he  has  impon'd,  as  I  take  it, 
fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  afligns,  as  gir- 
dle, hangers,  and  fo  :  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith, 
are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  refponfive  to  the  hilts,  mod 

delicate 
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delicate  carriages,   and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  I  knew,  you  muft  be  edified  by  the  Margent, 
e'er  you  had  done.  [ajide. 

Ofr.  The  carriages,  Sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phraie  would  be  more  germane  to  the  mat- 
'ter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  fides  •,  I  would,  ic 
might  be  hangers 'till  then.  But,  on;  fix  Barbary  horfes, 
againft  fix  French  fwords,  their  afTigns,  and  three  liberal- 
conceited  carriages  ;  that's  the'  French  bett  againft  the 
Danijh  ;  why  is  this  impon'd,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Ofr.  The  King,  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  Dozen  Paf- 
fes  between  you  and  him,  he  fhall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits  ;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine,  and  it  would  come 
to  immediate  tryal,  if  your  lordfhip  would  vouchfafe  the 
anfwer. 

Ham.  How  if  I  anfwer,  no? 

Ofr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  perfon 
in  tryal.  , 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  Hall  ;  If  it  pleafe  his 
Majefty,  'tis  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me  ;  let  the 
foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the  King 
hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win  for  him  if  I  can  :  if  not, 
I'll  gain  nothing  but  my  fhame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Ofr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,    Sir,  after  what  flourifh  your  na- 
ture wijl. 
'  Ofr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordfhip.  [Exit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours  •,  he  does  well  to  commend  it  him- 
felf,  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  fhell  on  his 
head. 

Ham.  He  did  fo,  fir,  with  his  dug  before  he  fuck'd  it : 
thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  fame  breed,  that,  I 
know,  the  droffy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune  of  the 
time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter,  a  kind  of  yefly 
collection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through  the 
mofl  fond  and  winnowed  opinions;  and  do  but  blow 
them  to  their  tryals,  the  bubbles  are  out. 

Z  4  Enter 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  -  his  Majefty  commended  him  to  you 
by  young  Ofrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you  at- 
tend him  in  the  Hall  ;  he  fends  to  know  if  your  pleafure 
hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer 
time  ? 

Ham.  I  am  conftant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow  the 
King's  pleafure  ;  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is  ready, 
now,  or  whenfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  King,  and  Queen,  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  Queen  defires  you  to  ufe  fome  gentle  enter- 
taintment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  inftrucls  me.  [Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  fo  ;  fince  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  practice  •,  I  fhall  win  at  the  odds. 
But  thou  wouldft  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my 
heart — but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  •,  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  diQike  any  thing,  obey  it.  I  will 
foreftal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury;  there  is  a  fpecial 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  fparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis 
not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  :  if  it 
be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  ;  the  readinefs  is  all.  Since 
no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave 
betimes. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes  and  lords,  Osrick,  with  other 
attendants  with  foils,  and  gantlets.  A  table \  and  flagons  of 
wine  on  it. 

King.  Come,  HamUt,  come,    and  take  this  hand  from 

me. 
Ham.  Give    me  your  pardon,    Sir  5    I've  done  you 

wrong  ; 
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But  pardon't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

This  prefence  knows,  and  you  mud  needs  have  heard, 

How  I  am  puniuYd  with  a  fore  diffraction. 

What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  Nature,  Honour,  and  Exception 

Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madneis: 

Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  never,  Hamlet, 

If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'en  away, 

And  when  he's  not  himfelf,   doss  wrong  Laertes, 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not  •,  Hamlet  denies  it : 

Who  does  it  then  ?    his  madnefs.     IPc  be  fo, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  ; 

His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  Evil, 

Free  me  fo  far  in  your  moft  generous  thoughts, 

That  I  have  fhot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  houfe, 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature, 
Whofe  motive,  in  this  cafe,  mould  flir  me  mod 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  (land  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement; 
'Till  by  fome  elder  matters  of  known  honour 
I  have  a  voice,  and  prefident  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.     But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely, 
And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes  ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  (kill  (hall  like  a  ftar  i'th'  darkeft  night 
Stick  fiery  off,  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  Sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Ofrick. 
Hamlet,  you  know  the  wager.  , 

Ham.  Well,   my  lord  ; 
Your  Grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'th'  weaker  fide. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it,  I  have  feen  you  both : 

But 
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But  fince  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well ;  thefe  foils  have  all  a  length  ? 

[Prepares  to  play, 

Ofr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  (loops  of  wine  upon  that  table  : 
If  Hamlet  gives  the  firft,  or  fccond,  Hit, 
Or  quit  in  anfwer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  ; 
The  King  mall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  : 
And  in  the  cup  an  Union  (hall  he  throw,     (74) 
Richer  than  that  whicji  four  fucceffive  Kings 
In  Denmark's  Crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the  cups  ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak, 
The  trumpets  to  the  canoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heav'ns,  the  heav'ns  to  earth  : 
Now  the  King  drinks  to  Hamlet.        ■  Come,  begin, 
And  you  the  Judges  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Laer.'  Come,  my  lord.  [They  play. 

Ham.  One 

Laer.  No 

(74)  And  in  the  Cup  an  Onyx  Jhall  he  throw, 

Richer  than  that  which  four  fucceffive  Kings 

In  DenmarkV  Crown  have  worn.]  This  is  a  various  Reading  in 
feveral  of  the  old  Copies ;  but  Union  feems  to  me  to  be  the  true  word,  for 
feveral  reafons.  The  Onyx  is  a  fpecies  of  lucid  Stone,  of  which  the 
Antients  made  both  Columns  and  Pavements  for  Ornament,  and  in  which 
they  likewife  cut  Seals,  &c.  but,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  neither  the  Onyx, 
nor  Sardonyx,  are  Jewels  which  ever  found  Place  in  an  Imperial  Crown. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  Union  is  the  fineft  fort  of  Pearl,  and  has  its  Place 
in  all  Crowns  and  Coronets.  Mult  Urn  enim  inter  eji  utrum  Unio  jlatuatur 
in  Caeno,  an  verb  Jttus  iff  iiifertus  in  Corona  refplendeat :  fays  cIheodorei 
upon  St.  Matthew.  Befides,  let  us  confider  what  the  King  fays  on  Ham- 
let's  giving  Laertes  the  firft  Hit. 

Stay,  give  ?ne  Drink  :  Hamlet,  this  Pearl  is  thine  : 

Here's  to  thy  Health. 

The  Terms  upon  which  the  King  was  to  throw  a  Jewel  into  the  Cup, 
were,  if  Hamlet  gave  Laertes  the  firft  Hit  :  which  Hamlet  does.  There- 
fore, if  an  Union  be  a  Pearl,  and  an  Onyx  a  Gemm  or  Stone,  quite  dif- 
fering in  its  Nature  from  Pearls  ;  the  King  faying,  that  Hamlet  has  earn'd 
the  Pearl,  I  think,  amounts  to  a  Demonftration  that  it  was  an  Union- 
Pearl,  which  he  meant  to  throw  into  the  Cup. 

Ham* 
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Ham.  Judgment. 

Ofr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hie. 

Laer.  Well again— — 

King.  Stay,  give  me  Drink.  Hamlet,  this  Pearl  is  thine, 
Here's  to  thy  health.    Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  found,  Shot  goes  off. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  firft,  fet  it  by  a.  while. 

[They  play. 
Come another  hit what  fay  you  ? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  fon  (hall  win. 

Qveen.  He's  fat,  and  fcant  of  breath. 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows; 
The  Queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  Madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  •,   I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.  It  is  the  poifon'd  cup,  it  is  too  late.  [afide. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  Madam,  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think't. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoft  againft  my  confeience.  [afide. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes,   you  but  dally  ; 
I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  beft  violence ; 
I  am  afraid,  you  make  a  Wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on.  [Play. 

Ofr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet  ;  then,  in  feuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again 

Ofr.  Look  to  the  Queen  there,  ho  ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  fides.    How  is't,  my  lord  ? 

Ofr.  How  is't,  Laertes? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fprindge,  Ofrick  5 
I'm  juftly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Him.  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 

^ueen. 
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Queen,  No,  no,    the  drink,  the  drink.  -     . 

Oh  my  dear  Hamlet,  the  drink,  the  drink, 

I  am  poifon'd- [<$t(ecn  dies. 

Ham.  Oh  villainy  !  hoe  !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 

Treachery  !  feek  it  out 

Laer.  It  is  here.     Hamlet,  thou  art  (lain, 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  *, 
The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand,     (j$) 
Unbated  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me.     Lo,  here  I  lye, 
Never  to  rife  again  ;  thy  mother's  poifon'd  ;:s 
I  can  no  more the  King,  the  King's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom'd  too  ? 
Then  venom  to  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  King, 

All.  Treafon,  treafon. 

King.  O  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murd'rous,  damned  Daney 
Drink  off  this  potion  :  is  the  Union  here  3 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies. 

(75)  <^>e  treacherous  hijirument  is  in  thy  hand, 

Unbated  and  envenom' d.~\     The  King   in  the   fourth  Afl,  in  the 
Scene  betwixt  him  and  Laertes,  fays ; 
*>•       ■        —»  So  that  with  eafe, 
Or  vAth  a  little  fhufjling,  you  may  chafe 
A  Sword  unbated,  and  in  a  Pafs  of  Praclife 
.  Requite  him  for  your  Father. 
In  which  PafTage  the  old  Folio's  read, 
A  Sword  unbaited 
which  makes  Nonfence  of  the  Place,    and  deftroys  the  Poet's  Meaning. 
Unbated  iignifies,  unabated,  unblunted,    not  charged  with  a  Button  as  Foils 
are.     There  are  many  PafTages  in  our  Author,  where  bate  and  abate  figni- 
fy  to  blunt. 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  Edge 

With  Profits  of  the  Mind.  WlesS.fir  Meaf. 

'That  Honour  which  fh all  bate  his  Scythe's  keen  Edge. 

Love's  Labour  loft. 
For  from  his  Metal  was  his  Party  fteel'd, 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rejl 

Turn  don  themf elves  like  dull  and  heavy  Lead.  2  Henry  IV. 

So,  likewife,  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Sad  Shepherd. 
As  far  as  her  proud  Scorning  him  could  bate, 
Or  blunt  the  Edge  of  any  Lover's  Temper. 

Laer. 
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Laer.  He  is  juftly  ferved. 
It  is  a  poifon  tcmper'd  by  himfelf. 
Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet ; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  on  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Dies: 

Ham.  Heav'n  make  the  free  of  it  !  I  follow  thee. 
I'm  dead,  Horatio  -,  wretched  Queen,  adieu  ! 
You  that  look  pale,  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act, 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  Serjeant  death 

Is  ftricl:  in  his  arreft)  oh  I  could  tell  you 

But  let  it  be Horatio,   I  am  dead  ; 

Thou  liv'ft,  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 
To  the  unfatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it. 
Pm  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  ; 
Here's  yet  fome  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  th'  art  a  man, 
Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go  ;  by  heav'n,  I'll  have't. 
Oh  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  (landing  thus  unknown,  (hall  live  behind  me  ? 
If  thou  didfl  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 
And  in  this  harm  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  tale.  [March  afar  off,  and  Jhout  within. 

What  warlike  noife  is  this  ? 

Enter  Ofrick. 

OJr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  Conqueft  come  from  Po- 
land, 
To  the  AmbafiTadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio  : 
The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-grows  my  fpirit  j 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England.    « 
But  I  do  prophefie,  th'  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;   he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents  more  or  lefs, 
Which  have  follicited.— — The  reft  is  filence.  [Dies. 

Hor, 
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Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble   heart  >   good  night,   fweet 
Prince  ; 
And  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  Reft  ! 
Why  does  the  Drum  come  hither  ? 

Enter  Fortinbras  and  Englifh  Ambajfadors,    with    drum, 
colours,  and  attendants. 

Fort,  Where  is  this  fight  ? 

Hor,  What  is  it  you  would  fee  ? 
If  ought  of  woe  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 

Fort,  This     quarry    cries     on    havock.     Oh    proud 
death !      (j6) 
What  feaft  is  tow'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
That  thou  fo  many  Princes  at  a  (hot 
So  bloodily  haft  (truck  ? 

Amb,  The  fight  is  difmal, 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs,  that  (hould  give  us  hearing  ; 
To  tell  him,    his  command'ment  is  fulfhTd, 
That  Rofincrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead  : 
Where  fhould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth, 
Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  command'ment  for  their  death,     (jj) 
But  fince  fo  full  upon  this  bloody  queftion, 

(76)  **mm Oby  proud  Death  \ 

What  Feaft  is  tovJrd  in  thy  eternal  C*//J  This  Epithet,  I  think, 
has  no  great  Propriety  here.  I  have  chofe  the  Reading  of  the  old  Quarto 
Editions,  infernal.  This  communicates  an  Image  iuitable  to  the  Cir- 
cumftance  of  the  Havock,  which  Fortinbras  looks  on  and  would  repre- 
fent  in  a  light  of  Horror.  Upon  the  Sight  of  fo  many  dead  Bodies,  he 
exclaims  againft  Death  as  an  execrable,  riotous,  Deftroyer  ;  and  as  pre- 
paring to  make  a  favage,  and  hellifh  Feaft. 

(77)  He  never  game  Commandment  for  their  Death]  We  muft  either 
believe,  the  Poet  had  forgot  himfelf  with  Regard  to  the  Circumflance  of 
Rofincrantz  and  Guildenfterris  Death ;  or  we  muft  underftand  him  thus  ; 
that  he  no  otherways  gave  a  Command  for  their  Deaths,  than  in  putting 
a  Change  upon  the  Tenour  of  the  King's  Commiflion,  and  warding  off 
the  fatal  Sentence  from  his  own  Head. 

You 
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You  from  the  Polack  Wars,  and  you  from  England^ 

Are  here  arriv'd  •,  give  Order,  that  thefe  bodies 

High  on  a  Stage  be  placed  to  the  view, 

And  let  me  fpeak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world, 

How  thefe  things  came  about.     So  (hall  you  hear 

Of  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts; 

Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  Daughters  ; 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  caufe ; 

And,  in  this  upfhot,  purpofes  miftook, 

Fall'n  on  th*  inventors  heads.    All  this  can  I 

Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hade  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  Noblefs  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow,  I  embrace  my  fortune  ; 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  Kingdom, 
Which,  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor.  Of  that  I  fhall  have  alfo  caufe  to  fpeak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more :  (78) 
But  let  this  fame  be  prefently  perform'd, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,  left  more  mifchance 
On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet^  like  a  foldier,  to  the  Stage  •> 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  mod  royally.     And  for  his  paiTage, 

(78)  And  from  his  Mouth,  whofe  Voice  will  draw  no  more.]  This  is  the 
Reading  of  the  old  Quarto's,  but  certainly  a  miftaken  one.  We  fay,  a 
Man  will  no  more  draw  Breath  ;  but  that  a  Man's  Voice  will  draw  no 
more,  is,  I  believe,  an  Expreflion  without  any  Authority.  I  chufe  to 
efpoufe  the  Reading  of  the  Elder  Folio. 

And  from  his  Mouth,  whofe  Voice  will  draw  on  more. 
And  this  is  the  Poet's  Meaning.     Hamlet,  juft  before  his  Death,  had 
faid; 

But  I  do  prophefie,  tl?  Election  lights 
On  Fortinbras :  He  has  my,  dying  Voice ; 
So  tell  him,  &c. 

Accordingly,  Horatio  here  delivers  that  MeiTage  ;  and  very  juftly  in- 
fers, that  Hamlet's  Voice  will  be  feconded  by  others,  and  procure  them  in 
Favour  of  Fortitibrris  Succeflion, 

The 
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The  Soldiers'  mufick,  and  the  rites  of  war 
Speak  loudly  for  him — 
Take  up  the  body  :  fuch  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  fhews  much  amifs. 
Go,  bid  the  Soldiers  moot. 


[Exeunt,  marching:  after  which y  a  peal  of  Ordnance 
are  /hot  off. 
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Dramatis  Perfonae, 


D  UKE  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  noble  Venetian. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  Kinfman  to  Brabantio  and  Gratiano. 

Othello,  the  Moor,  General  for  the  Venetians  in  Cyprus. 

C^fTio,  his  lieutenant-General, 

lago,  Standard-bearer  to  Othello. 

Rodorigo,  a foolijh  Gentleman,  in  love  with  Defdemona. 

Montano,  the  Moor's  Predeceffor  in  the  Government  0/Cyprus. 

Clown,  Servant  to  the  Moor, 

Herald. 


Defdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wife  to  Othello. 

/Emilia,  Wife  to  Iago. 

Bianca,  Curtezan,  Miftrefs  to  Caffio. 

Officers,   gentlemen,    Meffengers,    Muficians, 
Sailors,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  for  the  Ftrjl  Act,  in  Venice  5 
during  the  reft  of  the  <P/ay}  in  Cyprus. 
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The  Moor  of  Venice. 


A  C   T     I. 

SCENE,   a  Street  in  VENICE. 
Enter  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

R  O  D  O  R  I  G  O. 

^(^|^|&Ever  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 

-^fM   That  thou,  Iago,  who  hail  had  my  purfe, 
H!  N  $p|   As  if  the  ftrinas  were  thine,  fliouldit  know 
^%>p#^  of  this. 

W$g$S&)&     iago.  But  you'll  not  hear  me. 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  fuch  a  matter,  abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  told'il  me,  thou  didft  hold  him  in  thy  hate. 

A  a  2  Iago. 

(i)  Othello.]  The  Groundwork  of  this  Play  is  built  on  a  Novel  of 
Cinthio  Giraldi,  (Dec.  3.  Nov.  7.)  who  feems  to  have  defign'd  his  Tale 
a  Document  to  young  Ladies  againft  difproportioiVd  Marriages  :  di  nonfe 
mcbmpagnare  con  buomo,  cui  la  Natura  &  i.l  cielo,  <o  il  modo  della  Vita  dif- 
giunge  da  not :  That  they  mould  not  link  themfelves  to  fuch,  againft 
whom  Nature,  Providence,  and  a  different  way  of  Living  have  interposal 
a  Bar.  Our  Poet  inculcates  no  fuch  Moral  :  but  rather,  that  a  Woman 
may  fall  in  Love  with  the  Virtues  and  mining  Qualities  of  a  Man  ;  and 
therein  overlook  the  Difference  of  Complexion  and  Colour.  Mr.  Ryme?- 
has  run  riot  againft  the  Conduct,  Manners,  Sentiments,  and  Diclion,  of 
this  Play  :  but  in  fuch  a  Strain,  that  oae  is  mov'd  rather  to  laugh  at  the 

Freedom 
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I  ago.  Defpife  me,' 
If  I  do  not.     Three  Greal  ones  of  the  city, 
In  perfonal  fuit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Off-capM  to  him  :  and,  by  the  faith  of  man,     (2) 
I  know  my  price,  I'm  worth  no  worfe  a  Place. 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofe, 
Evades  them  with  a  bombaft  circumftance, 
Horribly  fluft  with  epithets  of  war  -, 
And,  in  conclufion, 

Non-fuits  my  mediators.    u  Certes,  fays  he, 
"  I  have  already  chofe  my  officer." 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forfooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

Freedom  and  Coarfenefs  of  his  Raillery,  than  provok'd  to  be  downright 
angry  at  his  Cenliires.     To  take  a  fhort  Sample  of  his  Criticifm  ; 
"  Shake/pear e  in  this  Play  calls  'em  the  fuper-fubtle  Venetians :   yet  exa- 
(i  mine  thoroughly  the  Tragedy,  there  is  nothing  in  the  noble  Defdemo- 
"  na,  that  is  not  below  any  Country  Chamber-maid  with  us.     And  the 
"  Account,  he  gives  of  their  Noblemen  and  Senate,  can  only  be  calcu- 
"  lated  for  the  Latitude    of -Gotham.     The  Character  of  the  Venetian 
"  State  is  to  employ  Strangers  in  their  Wars :    but  mall  a  Poet  thence 
<{  fancy,  that  they  will  fet  a  Negro  to  be  their  General  ?    or  truft  a  Moor 
"  to  defend  them  againft  the  Turk  ?    With  us  a  Black-a-moor  might  rife 
"  to  be  a  Trumpeter ;    but  S hake/pear e  would  not  have  him  lefs  than  a 
"  Lieutenant-General.     With  us  a  Moor  might  marry  fome  little  Drab, 
"  or  Smallcoal- Wench  ;    Shakefpeare  would  provide  him  the  Daughter 
*'  and  Heir  of  fome  great  Lord,  or  Privy-Counfellour :  and  all  the  Town 
'•  mould  reckon  it  a  very  fuitable  Match.     Yet  the  Englijh  are  not  bred 
"  up  with  that  Hatred  and  Averfion  to  the  Moors,  as  are  the  Venetians 
"  who  fuffer  by  a  perpetual  Hoflility  from  them.     Littora  littoribus  con- 
"  traria.     Nothing  is  more  odious  in  Nature  than  an  improbable  Lie  : 
*'  and  certainly  never  was  any  Play  fraught  like  this  of  Othello  with  Im- 

«'  probabilities."  &c. 

Thus  this  Critick  goes  on  ;  but  fuch  Reflexions  require  no  ferious  An- 
fwer.  This  Tragedy  will  continue  to  have  tailing  Charms  enough  to 
make  us  blind  to  Tuch  Absurdities,  as  the  Poet  thought  were  not  worth  his 
Care. 

(2)  Oft  capt  to  him  .*}  Thus  the  oldeft  Quarto,  and  fome  modern  Edi- 
tions ;  but  1  have  chofe  to  reftore  the  Reading  of  the  firft  and  lecond 
Folio  Impreflions,  Of -capt ;  i.  e.  flood  Cap  in  Hand,  foliciting  him. 
So,  m  Anthony  ;  ■■»  1  have  f<ver  held  my  Cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

And  in  Timon ; 

And  let  his  very  Breath,  whom  theuPt  ob/ewe, 
JBloiv  off  thy  Cap. 

One 
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One  Michael  Caffio ; — (**  the  Florentine's     (3) 

"  A  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife  •, "> 

•    A  a  3  That 

(3)    Forfooth,  a  great  Arithmetician, 
One  Michael  Caffio,  a  Florentine, 

A  Fellow  almoft  damrid  in  a  fair  Wife.']  Thus  has  this  Paffage 
ignorantly  been  corrupted,  (as  Mr.  Warhurton.  likewife  law  with  me ;) 
by  falfe  Pointing,  and  an  Inadvertence  to  Matter  cf  Fact,  thro'  the  whole 
Courfe  of  the  Editions.  By  the  Bye,  this  Play  was  not  publifh'd  even 
fingly,  that  I  can  find,  till  fix  Years  after  the  Author's  Death  :  and  by 
that  Interval  became  more  liable  to  Errors.  I'll  fubjoin  the  Correction, 
and  then  the  Reafons  for  it. 

And,  in  Conclufon, 

Nonfuits  my  Mediators  :  "  Certes,  fays  he, 

t(  I  have  already  chofe  my  Officer  ;" 

And  vuhat  <was  he  ? 

Forfooth,  a  great  Arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Caflio  ;— ("  the  Florentine^ 

**  A  Fellow  almoft  damrid  in  a  fair  Wife  ;" — ) 

That  never,   &c. 
This  Pointing  fets  Circumftances  right,  as  I  fhall  immediately  explain  ; 
and  it  gives  a  Variety,   in  Iago  reporting  the  Behaviour  of  Othello,    to 
Hart  into  thefe  Breaks  ;    now,  to  make  Othello  fpeak ;         ■      ■    then,  to 

interrupt  what  Othello  fays  with  his  own  private  Reflexions ; then, 

again,  to  proceed  with  Othello's  Speeches : — For  this  not  only  marks  the 
Inquietude  of  Iago^s  Mind  upon  the  Subject  in  hand ;  but  likewife  fhews 
the  Actor  in  the  Variation  of  Tone  and  Geilure,  whilft  he  (in  a  Breath, 
as  'twere)  perfonates  alternately  Othello  and  himfelF.  Befides,  to  come  to 
the  Neceffity  of  the  Change  made  ;  Iago,  not  CaJJio,  was  the  Florentine  ; 
Iago,  not  Caffio,  was  the  married  Man  ;  Iagoys  Wife  attends  Defdemo- 
na  to  Cyprus ;  Caffio  has  a  Miflrefs  there,  a  common  Strumpet ;  and 
Iago  tells  him  in  the  fourth  Act, 

She  gives  it  out,    that  you  /hall  marry  her : 

Which  would  be  very  abfurd,  if  Caffio  had  been  already  married  at  Ve- 
nice. Befides,  our  Poet  follows  the  Authority  of  his  Novel  in  giving  the 
Villanous  Enfign  a  fair  Wife.  "  Havea  fimilmente  menata  quefto  Malvagio 
"  la  fua  Moglie  in  Cipri,  la  quale  era  bella  isf  honeita  Giovane?  And  it  is 
very  good  Reafon  for  rejecting  Iago,  becaufe  he  was  a  married  Man, 
and  might  be  thought  too  much  govern'd  by  his  Wife  to  be  capable  of 
this  Charge.  And  this  was  a  natural  Objection  in  an  unmarried  General, 
as  Othello  was  when  he  chofe  his  Officers.  Iago  therefore  was  the  Fel- 
low almoft  damrid  in  a  fair  Wife:  which  is  an  Expreffion  obfcure  enough 
to  deferve  a  fhort  Explanation.  The  Poet  means,  Iago  had  fo  beautiful 
a  Wife,  that  fhe  was  his  Heaven  on  Earth ;  that  he  idolized  her  ;  and 
forgot  to  think  of  Happinefs  in  an  After-flate,  as  placing  all  his  Views  of 
Blifs  in  the  fingle  Enjoyment  of  her.  In  this  fenfe,  Beauty,  when  it  can 
fo  feduce  and  ingrofs  a  Man's  Thoughts,  may  be  faid  almoft  to  damn  him. 

Jcffica, 
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That  never  fet  a  fquadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  divifion  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  ipinfter  •,  but  the  bookifh  theorick, 

Wherein  the  toged  couni'lors  can  propofe     (4) 

As 

Jejjica,  fpeaking  of  Bajfanife  Happinefs  in  a  Wife,   fays  fomething  al- 
moil  equal  to  this. 

For  hawing  fuch  a  BlefTing  in  his  Lady, 

He  finds  the  Joys  of  Heaven  here  on  Earth  ; 

And  if  on  Earth  he  do  not  merit  it, 

In  Reafon  hejkould  never  come  to  Heav'n.  [iVIerch.  of  Venice. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  likewife,  in  their  King  and  no  King,  make  7i~ 
gvanes  fpeak  of  fuch  a  Degree  of  Beauty  fumcient  to  da?nn  Souls. 

p.       — had  Shefo  tempting  Fair, 

That  She  could  irijh  it  off  for  damning  Souls. 
i.  e.  either,   for  that  it  did  damn  Souls ;  or,   for  Fear  it  mould. 

(4)  Wherein  the  tongued  Confuls.]  So  the  generality  of  the  Impremons 
read  ;  but  the  oldefl  Quarto  has  it,  toged;  (which  gave  the  Hint  for  my 
Emendation  ;)  the  Senators,  that  amfted  the  Duke  in  Council,  in  their 
proper  Gcnxftis. — logo,    a  little  lower,  fays  to  Brabantio, 

Zounds,  Sir,  you  re  robbed  :  forjhame,  put  on  your  Gown  ; 
Now  I  think,  Vis  pretty  certain,  that  /ago  does  not  mean,  "  Slip  on 
"  your  Night-gonvn,  but  your  Gown  of  Office,  your  Senatorial  Gown  ; 
"  put  on  your  Authority,  and  purfue  the  Thief  who  has"  Hole  your 
*'  Daughter."  Behdes,  there  is  not  that  Contrail  of  Terms  betwixt 
tongued,  as  there  is  betwixt  toged,  and  Soldicrjhip.  This  Reading  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  here  ;  and  the  fame  Oppofition  is  almoft  for  ever  made 
by  the  Roman  Writers.  For  Inftance  ; 
Cicero  in  Offic. 

Cedant  Anna  Toga?, — 
Idem  in  Pifonem. 

— —  Sed quid  Pacis  eft  hfignels  Otii,  Toga:  contra  auiem  Arma, 
Tumult  us  atq;  Belli. 

Veil.  Paterculus  de  Scipione  .Asmiliano. 

—  —patemiff,  Lucii   Pauli  Virtutibus  ftmillimus,  omnibus  Eelli  ac 
Togas  dotibus,   &c. 
Caflius  Ciceroni. 

Etemm  tua  Toga  omnium  Armis  felicior. 
Ovid.  Metamor.  lib.  xv.- 

Ca;far  in  urbe  fua  Deus  eft  ;  quern  Marte  Togaq; 
Pracipuum,  &c. 
Idem  in  Epift.  ex  Ponto,  li.  2.  Ep.  1, 

jfam  nunc  h&c  a,  me,  jwvenum belloq;  togaq; 
Maxime.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10. 

— — nocitura  Toga,  nocitura petuntur 
Militia. 
An  J    in  a  great  Number  of  PafTages  more,    that  might  be  quoted. 

But" 
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As  mafterly  as  he  ;  meer  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  foldierfhip— he  had  th'  election  -, 

And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 

Chriftian  and  heath'n,  muft  be  belee'd  and  calm'd    (5) 

By  Debitor,  and  Creditor,  this  Count er-c after  \ 

He,  in  good  time,  muft  his  lieutenant  be, 

And  I,  ( God  bleis  the  mark  !)  his  Moor- (hip's  Ancienc. 

Rod,  By  heav'n,  I  rather  would  have  been  his  hangman. 

I  ago.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curfe  of  fervice  ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  th'  firft.     Now,  Sir,  be  judge  your  felf, 
If  I  in  any  juft  term  am  aflign'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Iago.  O  Sir,  content  you  ; 

But  now  let  me  proceed  to  explain,  why  I  have  ventured  to  fubftitute 
Counfellors  in  the  Room  of  Confuls :  and  then,  I  hope,  the  Alteration 
will  not  appear  arbitrary.  The  Venetian  Nobility,  'tis  well  known,  con- 
flitute  the  great  Council  of  the  Senate,  and  are  a  Part  of  the  Adminiftra- 
don  ;  and  himmon'd  to  aflift  and  counfel  the  Doge,  who  is  Prince  of  the 
Senate ;  and,  in  that  Regard,  has  only  Precedency  before  the  other  Ma- 
gistrates. So  that,  in  this  Reipect,  they  may  very  properly  be  caird 
Counfellors.  Again,  when  the  Officer  comes  from  the  Duke  to  Brabantio, 
in  a  fubfequent  Scene  of  this  Aft,  he  fays, 

cTbe  Duke's  in  Council,  and  jour  Noble/elf, 
Pmfure,  is  fen t  for. 

And  when  Brabanth  comes  into  the  Senate,  the  Duke  fays  to  him ; 

We  lack  rd your  Counfel,  and  your  Help  to  Nigbt. 

Now  Brabantio  was  a  Senator,  but  no  Conful.  Befides,  tho'  the  Go- 
vernment of  Venice  was  Democratic  at  firft,  under  Confuls  and  Tribunes ; 
that  Form  of  Power  has  been  totally  abrogated,  fmce  Doges  have  been 
elected :  And  whatever  Confuls  of  other  States  may  be  refident  there,  yet 
they  have  no  more  a  Voice,  or  Place,  in  the  publick  Councils,  or  in 
what  concerns  Peace  or  War  ;  than  foreign  AmbafTadors  can  have  in  our 
Parliament. 

(5)  Mufi  be  led  and  calmd.']  There  is  no  Confonanceof  Metaphor  in 
thefe  two  Terms.  I  have  chofe  to  read  with  the  firit  Folio,  and  feveral 
other  of  the  old  Editions.  Beleed  is  a  Sea-Term  as  well  as  calnid ;  and  a 
Ship  is  faid  to  be  belee'd,  when  fhe  lies  clofe  under  the  Wind,  on  the  he e- 
Shore ;  makes  no  Sail. 

A  a  4  I 
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I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him. 

We  cannot  all  be  mailers,  nor  all  matters 

Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  (hall  mark 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 

That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequious  bondage, 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mailer's  afs, 

for  nought  but  provender  ;  and  when  he's  old,  cafheir'd  * 

Whip  me  fuch  honefl  knaves Others  there  are, 

Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  vifages  of  duty, 

Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelves ; 

And,  throwing  but  fhows  of  fervice  on  their  lords, 

Well  thrive  by  them  ;  and  when  they've  lin'd  their  coats, 

JDo  themfelves  homage.     Thefe  folks  have  fome  foul, 

And  fuch  a  one  do  I  profefs  my  felf. 

It  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Rodorigo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Iago  : 

In  following  him,  I  follow  but  my  felf. 

Heav'n  is  my  judge,  not  I,  for  love  and  duty  ; 

But,  feeming  fo,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonflrate 

The  native  aft  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve, 

For  daws  to  peck  at  ;  I'm  not  what  I  feem. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus  ? 

logo.  Call  up  her  father  ; 
Roufe  him,  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  (Ireets,  incenfe  her  kinlrnen. 
And  tho'  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies  :  tho'  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  houfe,  I'll  call  aloud. 

Iago.  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  fpied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod,  What,  ho!  Brabantio!  Signior Br abantio !  ho. 

Iago.  Awake  1    what,  ho  !    Brabantio  !  ho  !    thieves  ! 
thieves ! 

Look 
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Look  to  your  houfe,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags : 
Thieves !  thieves  ! 

Brabantio  appears  above,  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fummons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 
'     Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Iago.  Are  all  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  afk  you  this  ? 

Iago.  Zounds  !    Sir,  you're  robb'd  :    for  fhame,    put 
on  your  Gown  ; 
Your  heart  is  burft,  you  havfe  loft  half  your  foul ; 
Ev'n  now,  er'n  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arife,  arife, 
Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  elfe  the  Devil  will  make  a  grandfire  of  you. 
Arife,  I  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Mod  reverend  fignior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  what  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Rodorigo. 

Bra.  The  worfe  welcome  ; 
IVe  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  : 
In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay, 
My  daughter's  not  for  thee.     And  now  in  madnefs, 
Being  full  of  fupper  and  diftemp'ring  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  Sir,  Sir 

Bra.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fure, 
My  fpirit  and  my  place  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  Sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'ft  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is  Vemce : 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod.  Moft  grave  Brabantio, 
In  fimple  and  pure  foul,  I  come  to  you. 

Iago.  Zounds !  Sir,  you  are  one  of  thofe  that  will  not 
ferve  God,  if  the  Devil  bid  you.  Becaufe  we  come  to  do 
you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruffians  j  you'll  have  your 

daughter 
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daughter  cover'd  with  a  Barbary  horfe,  you'll  have  your 
nephews  neigh  to  you  ;  you'll  have  courfers  for  coufins, 
and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  What  prophane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

Iago.  I  am  one,  Sir,-  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beaft  with 
two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fenator. 

Bra.  This  thou  fhalt  anfwer.     I  know  thee,  Rodoriga. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.     But  I  befeech  you, 
If'tbeyour  pleafure  and  mod  wifeconfent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter, 
At  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o'th*  night, 
l"*ranfported  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  Gundalier^ 
To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor  : 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  fawcy  wrongs. 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe, 
That  from  the  fenie  of  all  civility 
I  thus  would  play,  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 
Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  giv'n  her  leave, 
I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt  ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  (Iranger, 
Of  here  and  every  where  •,  ltraight  iatisfie  your  felf. 
If  (he  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe, 
Let  loofe  on  me  the  juilice  of  the  State 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 

Give  me  a  taper  ; call  up  all  my  people  •, > 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  Dream, 
Belief  of  it  oppreffes  me  already. 
Light,  I  fay,  light ! 

Iago.  Farewcl  •,  for  I  muft  leave  you. 
It  feems  not  meet,  nor  wholfome  to  my  place, 
To  be  prodtic'd  (as  if  I  flay,  I  (hall) 
Againlt  the  Moor.     For  I  do  know,  the  State, 

However 
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However  this  may  gall  him  with  fome  check, 

Cannot  with  fafety  call  him.     For  he's  embark'd 

With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 

Which  ev'n  now  {land  in  acl,  that,  for  their  fouls, 

Another  of  his  fadom  they  have  none, 

To  lead  their  bufinefs.     In  which  regard, 

Tho'  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell's  pains, 

Yet,  fornecefiity  of  prefent  life, 

I  muft  fhew  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love  : 

(Which  is,  indeed,  but  fign.)     That  you  may  furely  find 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raifed  fearch  •,  [him, 

And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewel.  [Exit. 

Enter  Brabantio,  and  [erv  ants  with  torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil.     Gone  fhe  is  ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpifed  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs.     Now,  Rodorigo, 
Where  didft  thou  fee  her  ?  oh  unhappy  girl ! 
With  the  Moor,  faift  thou  ?    who  would  be  a  father  ? 
Flow  didft  thou  know  'twas  fhe  •,  oh,   (he  deceives  me 
Pad  thought — What  faid  fhe  to  you  ?  get  more  tapers — 
Raife  all  my  kindred— *— are  they  married,  think  you  ? 

Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  Oh  heaven  !  how  gat  fhe  out  ? 
Oh  treafon  of  my  blood ! 

Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  act.     Are  there  not  charms, 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?  have  you  not  read,  Rodorigo , 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother :  oh,  would  you  had  had  her  ; 
Some  one  way,  fome  another— Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her,  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him,  if  you  pleafe 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  houfe  I'll  call, 
I  may  command  at  mod;  get  weapons,  hoa  ! 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  might : 
On,  good  Rodorigo^  I'll  deferve  your  pains,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE   changes  to  another  Street,   before 

the  Sagittary. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants  with  Torches. 

Iago.  Tho'  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  fluff  o'th'  confcience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder :  I  lack  iniquity 

Sometimes  to  do  me  fervice. Nine  or  ten  times 

I  thought  to've  jerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

Oth.  It's  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 
And  fpoke  fuch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againft  your  honour ; 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But  I  pray,  Sir, 
Are  you  faft  married  ?  for,  be  fure  of  this, 
That  the  Magnifico  is  much  belov'd, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential    (6) 
As  double  as  the  Duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you, 
Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraint  or  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  t'  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  fpight : 
My  fervices,  which  I  have  done  the  Signory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  Boafting  is  an  honour, 
I  mail  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  Life   and  Being     (7) 

From 

(6)  Aid  bath  in  his  effctl  a  Voice  potential, 

As  double  as  the  Duke^s."]  Rymer  feems  to  have  had  his  Eye  on 
this  Paffage  amongft  others,  when  he  talks  fo  much  of  the  Impropriety 
and  Barbarity  in  the  Style  of  this  Play.  But  it  is,  in  Truth,  a  very  ele- 
gant Greet fm.  As  double^  fignifies,  as  large,  as  extenfove.  So  the  Greeks 
us'd  e/WASV,  for,  latus,  grandis,  as  well  as,  duplex :  and,  in  the  fame 
Manner  and  Conftructions,  the  Latines  fometimes  us'd  their  duplex. 

Mr.  Warburton; 
J^J   ,    1  ,   1.  2 fetch  my  Life  and  Being 

from  Men  of  royal  Siege ;  and  my  Demerits 
Mayfpeak  unbonnetted  to  as  proud  a  Fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached.]  Thus  all  the  Copies  read  this  Paflage. 

But 
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From  men  of  royal  fiege  ;  and  my  dements 

May  fpeak,  and  bonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As  this  that  I  have  reach'd.     For  know,  Iago9 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Defdemona, 

I  would  not  my  unhoufed  free  condition 

Put  into  circumfcription  and  confine, 

For  the  fea's  worth.    But  look  !  what  lights  come  yonder? 

Enter  Cafilo,  with  torches. 

Iago.  Thofe  are  the  raifed  father,  and  his  friends : 
You  were  beft  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I:  I  muft  be  found. 
My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  Soul 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.    Is  it  they  ? 

Iago.  By  "J anus i  I  think,  no. 

Oth.  The  Servants  of  the  Duke,  and  my  lieutenant : 
The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Caf.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  General  ; 
And  he  requires  your  haiie,  poft-hafte,  appearance, 
Even  on  the  inftant. 

• 

But,  to  fpeak  unbonnetted,  is  to  fpeak  'with  the  Cap  off,  which  is  'directly 
Oppofite  to  the  Poet's  Meaning.     So,  in  King  Lear  ; 

This  Night,  in  which  the  cub-drawn  Bear  would  couch  t 
Ihe  Lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  Wolf, 
Keep  their  Furr  dry,  unbonnetted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 
Othello  means  to  fay,    that  his  Birth  and  Services  fet  him  upon  fuch  a 
Rank,  that  he  may  fpeak  to  a  Senator  of  Venice  with  his  Hat  on  ;  i.  c. 
without  mewing  any  Marks  of  Deference,  or  Inequality.    I,  therefore, 
am  inclined  to  think,  Shakefpeare  wrote ; 
May  fpeak,  and  bonnetted,  &c. 
Or,  if  any  like  better  the  Change  of  the  Negative  un,  in  the  "cor- 
rupted Reading,  into  the  Epitatic  im,  we  may  thus  reform  it : 
May  fpeak  imbonnetted,  &c.    . 
I  proposed  the  Correction  of  this  Paflagein  my  Shakespeare  re/lored; 
upon  which,  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  laft  Edition,  has  found  out  an  other  Expe- 
dient, and  would  read, 

My^tfiunbonnetting,  £sfc. 
i.  e.  as  he  fays,  without  pulling  off  the  Bonnett.     But  the  Senfe  thus  is 
equivocal  and  obfcure :    and  unbonnetting  more  naturally  fignifies,  pulling 
off  the  Bonnejt,  than  the  contrary. 

Oth. 
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Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Caf  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  : 
It  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  heat.     The  Gallies 
Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  mefTengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  anothers  heels : 
And  many  of  the  CounPlers,  rais'd  and  met,     (8) 
Are  at  the  Duke's  already.   You  have  been  hotly  call'd  for, 
When,   being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  Senate  fent  above  three  feveral  quefts, 
To  fearch  you  out. 

Oth.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you  : 
I  will  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe, 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit Othello. 

Caf.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a  land-carrack  •, 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Caf.  I  do  not  under  ftand. 

Iago.  He's  married. 

Caf.  To  whom  ? 

Iago.  Marry  to Come,  Captain,  will  you  go  ? 

Enter  Othello, 

Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Caf.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you, 

jE#fcrBrabantio,  Rodorigo,  with  officers  and  torches 

,    Iago.  It  is  Brabantio  :  General,  be  advis'd  ; 

He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.  Holla  1    ftand  there. 
Rod.  Seignior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief !      [They  draw  on  both  fides* 
Iago.  You,  Rodorigo !  come,  Sir,  I  am  for  you-' 
Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew  will  ruft 
'em. 

(8)  And  many  of  the  Confuls,  raised  and  met, 

Are  at  the  Duke's  already.]  Thus  all  the  Editions  concur  in  read- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  Character  as  a  Conful  appears  in  any  Part  of  the 
Play.  I  change  it  to,  Counfellors ;  i.e.  the  Grandees  that  conftitute  the 
great  Council  at  Venice.  The  Reafon  I  have  already  given,  above,  in  the 
Clofeofthesth  Note, 

Good 
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Good  Signior,  you  fhall  more  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou   foul  thief !  where  haft  thou  ftow'd  my 
daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her  *, 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe, 
If  fhe  in  chains  of  magick  were  not  bound, 
Whether  a  maid,  fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  oppofite  to  marriage,  that  fhe  fhunn'd     (9) 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  t'incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  footy  bofom 


(9) 


>that  fhe  Jhunii  d 


The  wealthy  curled  Darlings  of  our  Nation."]  Tho'  I  have  not  di- 
fturb'd  the  Text  here,  I  ought  to  fubjoin  a  very  probable  Conjecture 
which  Mr.  Warburton  propos'd  to  me. 

'the  wealthy  culled  Darlings  of  our  Nation. 

i.  e.  pick'd,  feledl,  chofen,  from  the  common  Suitors.  For  the  Epithet 
curled,  as  he  obferves,  was  no  Mark  of  Diitindtion  or  Difference  between 
a  Venetian  and  a  Moor  ;  which  latter  People  are  remarkably  curVd  by  Na- 
ture. And  tho'  culled  now,  when  our  Ears  are  nicer  than  our  Under- 
ftandings,  may  not  fo  frequently  find  a  Place  in  the  Drama  ;  the  fame 
Objection  did  not  lie  to  the  Sound  of  it  in  Shakefpeare^s  Day 

Of  all  Complexions  the  cull'd  Sovereignty. 

Call  for  our  chief "eft  Men  of  Difcipline 

To  cull  the  Plots  of  heft  Advantages. 

Then,  in  a  Moment,  Fortune  /hall cull  forth 

Out  of  one  Side  her  happy  Minion. 

Before  1  drew  this  gallant  Head  of  War, 

And  cullM  thefefery  Spirits  from  the  World 

To  out- look  Conqueft. 

For  who  is  He,  whofe  Chin  is  hut  enriched 

With  one  appearing  Hair,  that  will  not  follow 

TJjefe  culled  and  choice-drawn  Cavaliers  to  France 

Now  ye  familiar  Spirits,  that  are  cull'd 

Out  of  the  powerful  Regions  under  Earth. 

And  here's  a  Lord,  come  Knights  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 

And  cull  their  Flower,  Ajaxjhall  cope  the  heft. 

No,  Madam ;  we  have  cuWd  fuch  Neceftaries 

As  are  behovcfull  for  our  State  to  morrow. 

In  tatter  d  Weeds,  with  overwhelming  Brows, 

Culling  of  Simples* 

&C,  &C,   &C, 


LoveV  Labour  loft. 
King  John. 
ib. 

ib. 

Henry  V. 

1  Henry  VI. 

Troil.  and  CrefT. 

Rom.  and  Jul, 

ibid. 
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Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight  ? 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  fenfe,    (10) 
That  thou  haft  pra&is'd  on  her  with  foul  charms, 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals, 

(10)  Judge  ?ne  the  World,  if  "'tis  not  grofs  in  Senfe, 

That  thou  haji  praSiis'd  on  her  with  foul  Charms, 
Abused  her  delicate  Toutb<with  Drugs,  or  Minerals, 
That  weaken  Motion.]  Brabantio  is  here  accufing  Othello  of  having 
us'd  fome  foul  Play,  and  intoxicated  Defdemona  by  Drugs  and  Potions  to 
win  her  over  to  his  Love.  But  why,  Drugs  to  weaken  Motion  ?  How 
then  could  fhe  have  run  away  with  him  voluntarily  from  her  Father's 
Houfe  ?  Had  ihe  been  averfe  to  chufmg  Othello,  tho'  he  had  given  her 
Medicines  that  took  away  the  Ufe  of  her  Limbs,  might  Ihe  not  ftill  have 
retain'd  her  Senfes,  and  oppos'd  the  Marriage  ?  Her  Father,  'tis  evident, 
from  feveral  of  his  Speeches,  is  pofitive  that  fhe  muft  have  been  abufed  in 
her  rational  Faculties  ;  or  Ihe  could  not  have  made  fo  prepofterous  a 
Choice,  as  to  wed  with  a  Moor,  a  Black,  and  refufe  the  fined  young  Gen- 
tlemen in  Venice.  What  then  have  we  to  do  with  her  Motion  being 
weaken'd  ?  If  I  underftand  any  thing  of  the  Poet's  Meaning  here,  I 
cannot  but  think,  he  muft  have  wrote ; 

Abused  her  delicate  Youth  'with  Drugs,  or  Minerals, 

That  weaken  Notion. 
i.  e,  her  Apprehenfion,  right  Conception  and  Idea  of  Things,  Underjlandingt 
Judgment,  Sec.  'Tis  ufual  with  us  to  fay,  we  have  no  Notion  of  a  Thing, 
when  we  would  mean,  we  don't  very  clearly  underftand  it.  The  Roman 
Clafiicks  ufed  the  Word  in  the  fame  Manner ;  and  Cicero  has  thus  defin'd 
it  for  us.  Notionem  appello,  quod  Gneci  tkm  favoiav  turn  •ar^/AW^/l'. 
Dei  notionem  nullum  Animal  eft  quod  habeat  prteter  hominem.  Idem  i .  de, 
Legibus.  Cujus  rei  rationem  notionemq;  eodem  Volumine  tradidit.  Plin.  lib.  1 7. 
cap.  28,  &c.    Nor  is  our  Author  infrequent  in  the  Ufage  of  this  Term. 

Does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  fpeak  thus  ?  Where  are  his  Eyes  ? 

Either  his  Notion  weakens,  his  Difcernings 

Are  lethargied,  &c.  King  Lear. 

•   ■  »        Your  Judgments,  my  grave  Lords, 
Muft  gi<ve  this  Cur  the  Lye  ;  and  his  awn  Notion, 
Who  wears  my  Stripes,  Sec.  Coriolanus. 

■i  And  all  things  elfe,  that  might 

To  half  a  Soul,  and  to  a  Notion  cra^d 

Say,  thus  did  Banquo.  Macbeth. 

And,  in  Cymbeline,  he  has  exprefc'd  the  fame  Idea  hy  an  equivalent 
Term. 

The  Drug  he  gave  me,  which  he  faid  wo*  precious 

And  cardial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 

Murth'rous  to  th'  Senfes  ? 
I  made  this  Emendation  in  the  Appendix  to  my  SHAKE5PBARE  rejlor'd, 
and  Mr.  Pope  ha»  adopted  it  in  his  laft  Edition. 

That 
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That  weaken  Notion. I'll  hav't  difputed  on  5 

'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinkings 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abufer  of  the  world,  a  praelicer 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant ; 
Lay  hold  upon  him  •,  if  he  do  refift, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Otb.  Hold  your  hands, 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft. 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  mould  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.     Where  will  you  I  go 
To  anfwer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prifon,  'till  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  courfe  of  direct  Seffiori 
Call  thee  to  anfwer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 
How  may  the  Duke  be  therewith  fatisfiect 
Whofe  mefTengers  are  here  about  my  fide$ 
Upon  fome  prefent  bufinefs  of  the  State, 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Ojfi.  True,  moft  worthy  fignior, 
The  Duke's  in  Council  ;  and  your  noble  felf* 
I'm  fure,  is  fent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  Duke  in  Council  ? 
In  this  time  of  the  night  ?  bring  him  away  ; 
Mine's  not  an  idle  caufe.     The  Duke  himfelf* 
Or  any  of  my  Brothers  of  the  State, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own  \ 
For  if  fuch  actions  may  have  paflage  free,     ( 1 1) 
Bond-flaves  and  Pageants  (hall  our  Statefmen  be.  [Exeunt 

Vol.  VII.  Bb  SCENE 

(ll)  For  if  fuch  Aftions  may  hcwe  Pajfage free, 

BondJla<ves  and  Pagans  Jhall  our  Statefmen  be.]  I  have  long  had  a 
Sufpicion  of  Pagans  here.  Would  Brabantio  infer,  if  his  private  Injury 
Were  not  redrefs  d,  the  Senate  Ihould  no  longer  pretend  to  call  themfelves 
Cbriftians  ?  But  Pagans  are  as  ftritt  and  moral,  we  find,  all  the  World 
over,  as  the  moft  regular  Cbriftians,  in  the  Prefervation  of.  private  Pro« 
perty.  The  Difference  of  Faith  is  not  at  all  concern'd,  but  mere  hu» 
mane  Policy,  in  afcertaining  the  Right  of  meum  zn&Juum.  I  have  ven* 
tur'd  to  imagine,  that  our  Author  wrote, 

Bond/lave  $  and  Pageants^//  our  State/mm  be> 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Senate  Houfe. 

Duke  and  Senators,  Jet  at  a  table  with  lights,  and  attendants, 

Duke.  There  is  no  compofition  in  thefe  news, 
That  gives  them  credit. 

i    Sen.  Indeed,  they're  difproportion'd  •, 
My  letters  fay,    a  hundred  and  feven  Gallies. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred  •, 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  juft  account, 
(As  in  thefe  cafes,  where  they  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  dirPrence  •,)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turki/h  Fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  poffible  enough  to  judgment  ; 
I  do  not  fo  fecure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve, 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

Sailors  within.']  What  hoa !  what  hoa !  what  hoa  ! 

Enter  Sailor. 

Offi.  A  mefTenger  from  the  Gallies. 

Duke.  Now  !— what's  the  bufinefs  ? 

Sail.  The  Turki/h  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes, 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  State. 

Duke.  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ? 

i  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
By  no  affay  of  reafon.     'Tis  a  pageant, 

i.  e.  if  we'll  let  fuch  injurious  Actions  go  unpunifh'd,  our  Statefmen  mufl 
be  Slaves,  Cyphers  in  Office,  and  have  no  PowV  of  redreffing  ;  be  Things 
of  meer  Show,  and  gaudy  Appearance  only. 
.  So,  in  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 

Mine  were  the  <very  Cypher  of  a    Function, 

To  fine  the  Faults,  whofe  Fine  Jiands  in  Record, 

And  let  go  by  the  Attor. 
And,  fo,    in  King  Henry  VIII. 

■  if  wefland  Jiffl,  in  fear 

Our  Motion  will  be  mocKd  or  carpe.d  at, 

We  Jbould  take  root  here  where  we  ft  ; 

Or  Jit  State-Statues  only. 

To 
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To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze  ;  when  we  confider 

Th'  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk, 

And  let  our  felves  again  but  underftand, 

That  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  queftion  bear  it;     (12) 

For  that  it  (lands  not  in  fuch  warlike  brace, 

But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefs'd  in.     If  we  make  thought  of  this^ 

We  muft  not  think  the  Turk  is  fo  unfkilful, 

To  leave  that  lateft,  which  concerns  him  firft  5 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  eafe  and  gain, 

To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  ail  confidence  he's  not  for  Rhodes* 

Offi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef.  The  Ottomites,  ( reverend  and  gracious,) 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injoin'd  them  with  an  after  fleet 

1  Sen.  Ay,  fo  I  thought  ;  how  many,  as  you  guefs  ? 

Mef.  Of  thirty  fail  ;  and  now  they  do  re-ftem 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  Purpofes  toward  Cyprus.     Signior  Montano, 
Your  trufty  and  molt  valiant  Servitor, 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus :  Marcus  Luccicos, 
Is  he  not  here  in  town  ? 

1  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence* 

(12)  So  may  he  ivith  more  fertile  ^uefiion  bear  it  5]  This  is  Mr.  Pope's 
Reading  ;    but  upon  what  Authorities,  I  am  yet  to  learn.    All  the  old 
Imprefftons,  Quarto's  and  F6tio\  I  know,  have  it  j 
So  may  he  nvith  more  fsLcile-QueJiion  bear  it. 

i.  e.  He  may  with  a  more  eafy  Struggle,  with  lefs  Strength,  cany 
Cyprus ;  and  the  Poet  fubjoins  this  Reafon  for  it,  becaufe  Cyprus  was  not 
jlear  fo  well  fortified,  nor  in  the  Condition  to  oppofe,  as  Rhodes  was.  I 
ought  to  mention,  to  the  Praife  of  my  Friend  Mr.  Warburtorfs  Sagacity, 
that  tho*  he  had  none  of  the  old  Editions  to  collate  or  refer  to,  he  fent 
me  word  by  Letter,  that  the  Context  abfolutely  xeqvux'd  facile  Qyeftion. 

B  b  2  Duke, 
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Duke.  Write  from  us,  to  him,  poft,  poft-hafte,  difpatch. 
1  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Moor. 

To  them>  enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Cafllo,    Iago,  Rodo- 

rigo*,  and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  mud  ftraight  employ  you-, 
Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 
I  did  not  fee  you  ;  welcome,  gentle  fignior ;    [To  Braban. 
We  lack'd  your  counfel,  and  your  help  to  night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours  ;  good  your  Grace,  pardon  me  ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of  bufinefs, 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general 
Take  hold  on  me  :  For  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature, 
That  it  ingluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows, 
And  yet  is  ftill  it  felf. 

Duke.  Why  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter  !  oh  my  daughter ! 

Sen.  Dead  ? 

Bra.  To  me  *, 
She  is  abus'd,  ftolen  from  rn.e,  and  corrupted 
By  fpells  and  medicines,  bought  of  mountebanks  ; 
For  nature  fo  prepofteroufly  to  err, 
(Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  fenfe,) 
Sans  Witchcraft  could  not 

Duke.  Who-e'er  he  be,  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  her  felf, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  mail  your  felf  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  fenfe  *,  yea,  though  our  proper  Son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor,  whom  now,  it  feems, 
Your  fpecial  mandate,  for  the  State -affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

All.  We're  very  forry  for't. 

Duke.  What  in  your  own  part  can  you  fay  to  this  ? 

\To  Othel. 

Bra.    Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

Oth.  Mod  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  figniors, 

My 
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My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  mailers  ; 

That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 

It  is  mofl  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her  ; 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 

Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my  fpeech, 

And  little  blefs'd  with  the  foft  phrafe  of  peace ; 

For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years  Pith, 

'Till  now,  fomenine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 

Their  deareft  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battel  ; 

And  therefore  little  fhall  I  grace  my  caufe, 

In  fpeaking  for  my  felf.     Yet,  by  your  patience, 

I  will  a  round  unvarnifh'd  tale  deliver, 

Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love  ;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 

(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal  J 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden,  never  bold  ; 
Of  fpirit  fo  (till  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blufh'd  at  it  felf  ;  and  fhe,  in  fpight  of  nature, 
Of  years,   of  country,  credit,  every  thing, 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  fhe  fear'd  to  look  on- 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  moft  imperfect,    (13) 
That  will  confefs,    Affection  fo  could  err 

(13)  It  is  a  judgment  maimed  and  mofl  im^erfeSl 
'That  nvt II  confefs ,  Perfection^  could  err 

Againfi  all  Rules  of  Nature.']  Perfeclion  erring,  feems  a  Contra- 
diction in  Terminis,  as  the  Schoolmen  call  it.  Befides,  Brabantio  does 
not  blazon  his  Daughter  out  for  a  Thing  of  abfolute  Perfection ;  he  only 
lays,  fhe  was  indued  with  fuch  an  extreme  innate  Modefty,  that  for  her 
to  fall  in  Low  fo  prepofteroufly,  no  found  Judgment  could  allow,  but  it 
muft  be  by  magical  Practice  upon  her.  I  have  ventur'd  to  imagine  that 
our  Author  wrote  j 

That  will  confefs,  ASe&ionfb  could  err,  Sec. 
This  is  entirely  confonant  to  what  Brabantio  would  fay  of  her ;  and  one 
of  the  Senators,  immediately  after,  in  his  Examination  of  theMoor,  thus 
addreffes  himfelf  to  him ; 

— But,  Othello,  fpeak ; 

Did  you  by  indiretl  and  forced  Courfes 

Subdue  andpoyfon  this  young  Maid's  Affections,  £jfc . 

B  b  3  Againft 
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Againft  all  rules  of  nature  -,  and  muft  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
Why  this  fhould  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again, 
That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  fome  dram,  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  teft, 
Than  thefe  thin  habits  and  poor  likeiyhoods 
Of  modern  Seeming  do  prefer  againft  him. 

i  Sen.  But,  Othello,  fpeak  •, 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  affections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  iuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  foul  affbrdeth  ? 

Qth.  I  befeech  you, 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father  y 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  Truft,  the  Office,  I  do  hold  of  you, 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  Sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Defdemona  hither.        [Exeunt  two  or  three. 
Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them,  you  beft  know  the  place, 

[Exit  Iago, 
And  'till  me  come,  as  truly  as  to  heav'n 
I  do  confefs  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  juftly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  me  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me,  ofc  invited  me  j 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  flory  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  j  the  battels,  fieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pail. 

I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyifh  days, 
Tp  th'  very  moment  that  he  bad  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  fpoke  of  mod  difaftrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair- breadth  fcapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  ^ 

Of 
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Of  being  taken  by  the  infoleht  foe, 

And  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  hiftory : 

Wherein  of  antres  vail,  and  defarts  idle,     (14) 

Rough   quarries,   rocks   and   hills,    whofe   heads   touch 

heav'n, 
It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak ;  fuch  was  the  procefs •,     (15 ) 

B  b  4  And 

(14)  Wherein  of  Antres  vafl  and  Defarts  idle,  &c.l[  Thus  it  is  in  all 
the  old  Editions  :  But  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  change  the  Epithet. 
Defarts  idle  ;  in  the  former  Editions  ;  (fays  he,)  doubtlefs,  a  Corruption 
from  wilde.'  But  he  mull  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  concur  in  thinking 
this  fo  doubtlefs.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Pope  has  obferv'd  it,  but  I 
know  that  Shakefpeare,  efpecially  in  Defcriptions,  is  fond  of  ufing  the 
more  uncommon  Word,  in  a  poetick  Latitude.  And  idle,  in  feveral 
other  Pafiages,  he  employs  in  thefe  Acceptations,  wild,  ufelefs,  unculti- 
vated, &c. 

Crovoridvoith  rank  Fumitar,  and  Furrow  Weeds, 

With  Har docks,  Hemlock,  Nettles,  Cuckovj-fiovSrs, 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  Weeds  that  grow 

In  our  fuflaining  Corn.  &ng  Lear. 

j.  e.  wild  and  ufelefs. 

-  'The  murmring  Surge, 

That  on  tti  unnumbered  idle  Pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  Ibid. 

i.  e.  ufelefs,  worthlefs,  nullius  Pretii :  for  Pebbles,  constantly  waih'd  and 
chaf'd  by  the  Surge,  can't  be  call'd  idle,  i.  e.  to  lie  ft  ill,  in  a  ftate  of 
Reft. 

The  even  Mead,  that  erf  brought  fweetly  forth 

The  freckled  Covojlip,  Burnet,  and  green  Clover, 

Wanting  the  Scythe,  all  uncorrected,    ra,nk, 

Conceives  by  Idlenefs.  Henry  V. 

i.  e.  by  Wildnefs,  occafion'd  from  its  lying  uncultivated.  And  exactly  with 
the  fame  Liberty,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  has  Virgil  twice  ufed  the 
Word  ignavus : 

Hyems  iguava  Colono.  Georg.  I.  v.  299. 

Et  nemora  ever  tit  multos  ignava/w  annas.  Georg.  II.  v.  208. 

(15)  s  Such  voas  the  Procefs  : 

And  of  the  Canibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi  ;    and  Men  vjhofe  Heads 

Do  grovj  beneath  their  Shoulders.']  This  Paffage  Mr.  Pope  has 
thought  fit  to  throw  out  of  the  Text,  as  containing  incredible  Matter, 
I  prefume:  but  why,  if  he  had  any  Equality  in  his  critical  Judgment,  did 
Jie  not  as  well  caftrate  the  Tempejl  of  thefe  Lines  ? 
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And  of  the  Canibah  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi  ;  and  men  whofe  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  moulders.     All  thefe  to  hear 

Would  Befdemona  ferioufly  incline  ; 

But  ftill  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  me  could  with  hade  difpatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  mydifcourfe  :  which  I  obferving, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earned  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate  ; 

Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard, 

But  not  diftinclively  :  I  did  confent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 

That  my  youth  fuffer'd.     My  ftory  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs  : 

She  fwore,  "  In  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  patting  ftrange> 

"  'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful" 

She  wifh?d,  lhe  had  not  heard  it ; yet  (he  wifh'd, 

That  heav'n  had  made  her  fuch  a  man  : — fhe  thank'd  me, 
And  bad  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  Jov'd  her, 
I  mould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 
And  that  would  woo  hen     On  this  hint  I  fpake, 

She 

Who  would  believe,  that  there  (were  Mountaineers 
Dewolapt  like  Bulls }  nvhofe  'Throats  had  hanging  at  %em 
Wallets  of  FleJ/j  ?  Or  that  there  were  fuch  Men, 
Whofe  Heads  flood  in  their  Breafts  ? 

I  have  obferv'd  feveral  times,  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Notes,  our  Au- 
thors particular  Deference  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  j  and  both  thefe  Paffages 
{tern  to  me  intended  complimentally  to  him.  Sir  Walter,  in  his  Travels, 
has  given  the  following  Account,  which  I  fhall  fubjoin  as  briefly  as  I  may. 
f?  ^cxt  unto  Ar*vi9  there  are  two  Rivers  Atoica  and  Caora  ;  and  on  that 
if  Branch  which  is  call*d  Caora,  are  a  Nation  of  a  People  whofe  Heads 
f?  appear  not  above  their  Shoulders  :  which,  tho  it  may  be  thought  a 
ff  meer  Fable,  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  I  am  refolv?d  it  is  true  ;  becaufe 
??  every  Chjkl  in  the  Provinces  of  Arromaia  and  Canuri  affirm  the  fame. 
ft  They  are  call'd  E-tvaipavoma<ws,  they  are  reported  to  have  their  Eyes 
u*  in  their  Shoulders,  and  their  Mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  Breajis.  It 
f5  was  not  my  Chance  to  hear  of  them,  till  I  was  come  away  ;  and  if  I 
V  had  but  fpoken  one  word  of  it  while  I  was  there,I  might  have  brought 
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She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  (he  did  pity  them  : 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

Enter  Defdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too- 
Good  Brabantio^ 

"  one  of  them  with  me,  to  put  the  Matter  out  of  Doubt.  Such  a  Na« 
M  fton  was  written  of  by  Mand&ville,  whofe  Reports  were  holden  for 
"  Fables  for  many  years :  and  yet  fince  the  Eaf -Indies  were  difcover'd, 
1*  we  find  his  Relations  true  of  men  things  as  heretofore  were  held  incredi- 
9*  ble.  Whether  it  be  true,  or  no,  the  Matter  is  not  great ;  for  mine 
"  own  part,  I  faw  them  not ;  but  I  am  refold  d,  thatfo  many  People  did  not 
"  all  combine,  or  forethink  to  make  the  Report.  To  the  Well  of  Carols 
f*  are  diverfe  Nations  of  Canibals,  and  of  thofe  E<vjaipanoma<ws  without 
«  Heads." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  this  Voyage  to  Guiana  in  1595.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Keymijh,  (fometime  his  Lieutenant)  who  went  thither  the  next  Year, 
and  who  dedicates  his  Relation  to  Sir  Walter,  mentions  the  fame  People  ;  " 
and,  fpeaking  of  a  Perfon  who  gave  him  confiderable  Informations,  he 
adds,  "  He  certified  me  of  the  headlefs  Men,  and  that  their  Mouths  in  their 
9*  Breafts  are  exceeding  wide."  Sir  Walter,  at  the  time  that  his  Travels  were 
publihYd,  is  ft y led  Captain  of  her  Majefty's  Guard,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  and  Lieutenant  General  of  the  County  of  Cormval.  If  we 
confider  the  Reputation,  as  the  ingenious  Martin  Folkes  Efqj  obferv'd  to 
me,  any  thing  from  fuch  a  Perfon,  and  at  that  time  in  fuch  Pojls,  mufl 
come  into  the  World  with,  we  fhall  be  of  Opinion  that  a  Paflage  in 
Shakefpeare  need  not  be  degraded  for  the  Mention  of  a  Story,  which,  how- 
ever ftrange,  was  countenane'd  with  fuch  an  Authority.  Shakefpeare,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  fhewn  a  fine  Addrefs  to  Sir  Walter,  in  facrificing  fo 
much  Credulity  to  fuch  a  Relation.  Befides,  both  the  Paflages  in  our  Au- 
thor have  this  further  Ule  ;  that  they  do  in  fome  Meafure  fix  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  writing  Othello,  as  well  as  the  Tempeft :  for  as  neither  of  them 
could  be  wrote  before  the  Year  1597;  fo  the  Mention  of  thefe  Circum- 
ftances  mould  perfuade  us,  they  appear'd  before  thefe  Travels  became  ftale 
fo  the  publick,  and  their  Authority  was  too  narrowly  fcrutinizM. 

We  may  be  able  to  account,  perhaps,  in  a  few  Lines,  for  the  Myftery 
of  thefe  luppos'd  headlefs  People ;  and  with  that  I  will  clofe  this  long 
Note.  Olearius,  fpeaking  of  the  Manner  of  Cloathing  of  the  &*-. 
mojeds,  a  People  of  Northern  Mufco-vy,  fays ;  "  Their  Garments  are 
•'  made  like  thofe  that  are  call'd  Cofaques,  open  only  at  the  Necks. 
f*  When  the  Cold  is  extraordinary,  they  put  their  Cofaques,  over  their 
f \  Heads,  and  let  the  Sleeves  hang  down  ;  their  Faces  being  not  to  be 
P  feen,  but  at  the  Cleft  which  is  at  the  Neck.  Whence  Some  have  taken 
ff  Occafion  to  write,  that  in  thefe  Northern  Countries,  there  are  People  with- 
."  out  HeadSj  having  their  Faces  in  their  Breafts.w 
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Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  belt. 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  fpeak  ; 
If  fhe  confefs  that  fhe  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deftruftion  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  !  Come  hither,  gentle  miftrefs, 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  you  mod  owe  obedience  ? 

Def.  My  noble  father, 
I  do -perceive  here  a  divided  duty  •, 
To  you  I'm  bound  for  life  and  education  : 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpect  you.     You're  the  lord  of  duty  -, 
I'm  hitherto  your  daughter.     But  here's  my  husband ; 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father ; 
So  much  I  challenge,  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  :  I  have  done. 
Pleafe  it  your  Grace,   on  to  the  State-affairs  * 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it. 
Come  hither,  Moor  :   ■ 
I  here  do  give  thee  That  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.     For  your  fake,  jewel, 
I'm  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child  *, 
For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.     I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  fpeak  like  your  felf ;  and  lay  a  Sentence, 
Which,  as  a  grife,  or  itep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 

Into  your  favour 

"When  remedies  are  paft,  the  griefs  are  ended 

By  feeing  the  word,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

To  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  paft  and  gone, 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  Mifchief  on. 

What  cannot  be  preferv'd  when  Fortune  takes, 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  robb'd,  that  fmiles,  fteals  fomething  from  the  thief; 

He  robs  himfelf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra, 
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Bra.  So,  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
We  lofe  it  not,   fo  long  as  we  can  fmile  ; 
He  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  fentence,  and  the  forrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  muft  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
Thefe  fentences  to  fugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  are  equivocal. 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear,     (16) 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear. — 
Befeech  you,  now  to  the  affairs  o'th'  State. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  moil  mighty  preparation  makes 
for  Cyprus :  Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  place  is  beft 
known  to  you.  And  though  we  have  there  a  fubftitute 
of  mod  allowed  fufficiency  •,  yet  opinion,  a  fovereign 
miftrefs  of  effects,  throws  a  more  fafe  voice  on  you  •,  you 
muft  therefore  be  content  to  flubber  the  glofs  of  your  new 
fortunes,  with  this  more  ftubborn  and  boifterous  expedi- 
tion. 

Oth.  The  tyrant  cuftom,  mod  grave  fenators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  (leel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.     I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 

(1 6)  But  Words  are  Words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear, 

That  the  bruisd  Heart  was  pierced  thro'  the  Ear .]  One  fuper- 
fluous  Letter  has  for  thefe  hundred  Years  quite  fubverted  the  Senfe  of  this 
ParTage ;  and  none  of  the  Editors  have  ever  attended  to  the  Reafoning 
of  the  Context,  by  which  they  might  have  difcover'd  the  Error.  The 
Duke  has  by  fage  Sentences  been  exhorting  Brabantio  to  Patience,  and  to 
forget  the  Grief  of  his  Daughter's  ftoln  Marriage  ;  to  which  Brabantio 
is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply,  to  this  Effect :  "  My  Lord,  I  appre- 
"  hend  very  well  the  Wifdom  of  your  Advice  ;  but  tho  you  would  com- 
"  fort  me,  Words  are  but  Words ;  and  the  Heart,  already  bruised,  was 
"  never  piercd,  or  wounded,  thro  the  Ear.''''  Well !  If  we  want  Argu- 
ments for  a  Senator,  let  him  be  educated  at  the  Feet  of  our  fagacious 
Editors.  It  is  obvious,  I  believe,  to  my  better  Readers,  that  the  Test 
muft  be  reftor'd,  as  Mr.  Warburton  acutely  obferv'd  to  me. 

That  the  bruis 'd  Heart  was  pieced  tho'  the  Ear. 

j.  e.  That  the  Wounds  of  Sorrow  were  ever  cur'd,  or  a  Man  made 
heart-whole  meerly  by  Words  of  Confolation.  I  ought  to  take  Notice,  this 
very  Emendation  was  likewife  communicated  to  me  by  an  ingenious^ 
unknown,  Correfpondent,  who  fnbfcribes  himfelf  only  L.  H. 

I  find 
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I  find  it  hardnefs  -y  and  do  undertake 

This  prefent  war  againft  the  Ottomites. 

Mod  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  State, 

I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife, 

Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition, 

With  fuch  accommodation  and  befort 

As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  Why,  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  will  not  have  it  fo. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 

Def.  Nor  would  I  there  refide, 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Mod  gracious  Duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  gracious  ear, 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 
T*  afiift  my  fimplenefs. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemona  ? 

Def.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  down-right  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.     My  heart's  fubdu'd 
Ev'n  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  ; 
I  faw  Othello's  vifage  in  his  mind, 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me  : 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  fhall  fupport, 
By  his  dear  abfence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  lords  ;  befeech  you,  let  her  will 
Have  a  free  way.     I  therefore  beg  it  not,     ( 1 7) 

To 

{\y)   !  /  therefore  beg  it  not 

To  pleafe  the  Palate  of  my  Appetite, 

Nor  to  comply  ivith  Heat  the  young  affefis, 

In  my  defunfl  and  proper  Satisfaction  ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  Mind.']  As  this  has  been  all  along 
hitherto  printed  and  ftopM,  it  Teems  to  me  a  Period  of  as  ftubborn  Non^ 
ienfe,  as  the  Editors  have  obtruded  upon  poor  Shakefpeare  throughout  his 
whole  Worlds.  What  a  prepofterous  Creature  is  this  Othello  made,  to  fall 
in  Love  with,  and  marry,  a  fine  young  Lady,  when  Appetite  and  Heaty 

and 
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To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  Affects, 

In  my  diftincl:  and  proper  Satisfaction  ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

And  heav'n  defend  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think, 

I  will  yourferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant, 

For  fhe  is  with  me. — No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 

Of  feather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulnefs 

My  fpeculative  and  ofHc'd  inftruments, 

That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufinefs ; 

Let  houfewives  make  a  fkillet  of  my  helm, 

And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 

Make  head  againft  my  eftimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  mall  privately  determine, 
Or  for  her  (lay  or  going  ;  th'  affair  cries  hafte ; 
And  fpeed  muft  anfwer.     You  muft  hence  to  night. 

Def.  To  night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  iW  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 

and  proper  Satisfaflion  are  dead  and  defunSl  in  him  !  (For,  defunfl  flgni- 
fies  nothing  clfe,  that  I  know  of,  either  primitively  or  metaphorically  :) 
But  if  we  may  take  Othello  s  own  Word  in  the  Affair,  when  he  fpeaks 
for  himfelf,  he  was  not  reducM  to  this  fatal  unperforming  State. 

•— ■ —  »  or,  for  I  am  declined 

Into  the  Vale  of  Years  j  yet  That's  not  much. 
Again,  Why  mould  our  Poet  fay,  (for  fo  he  fays,  as  the  Paflage  has  been 
pointed ;)  that  the  young  ajfett  Heat  ?  Youth,  certainly,  has  it,  and  has 
no  Occafion  or  Pretence  of  offering  it,  whatever  fuperannuated  Lovers  may 
have.  And,  again,  after  defunft,  would  he  add  fo  abfurd  a  collateral  E- 
pithet  as  proper  ?  But,  I  think,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  affefis  was 
not  defign'd  here  as  a  Verb  ;  and  that  defunB  was  not  defign'd  here  at 
all.  I  have,  by  a  flight  Change,  refcued  the  Poet's  Text  from  Abfurdi- 
ty  1  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  Tenour  of  what  he  would  fay  ;  **  I  do  not 
'*  beg  her  Company  with  me,  merely  to  pleafe  myfelf  j  nor  to  indulge 
*'  the  Heat  and  Affefts  (i.  e.  Affections)  of  a  new-married  Man,  in  my 
**  own  diftincl:  and  proper  Satisfaction ;  but  to  comply  with  her  in  her 
"  Requeft,  and  Defire,  of  accompanying  me."  Affefls,  for  Ajfeflions, 
tur  Author  in  feveral  other  Paffages  uies. 

For  ev'ry  Man  with  his  Affects  is  born.  LoveV  Labour  Loft. 

As  'twere  to  hanifh  their  Affects  with  him.  Richard  II. 

7h%  Affects  ofSo/rowfor  his  valiant  Sons.  Titus  Andronicus, 


&c.  Sec. 
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Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind, 
And  he  fhall  our  commiffion  bring  to  you  ; 
And  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpect 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Pleafe  your  Grace,  my  Antient ; 
(A  man  he  is  of  honefty  and  trufl,) 
To  his  conveyance  I  aflign  my  wife, 
With  what  elfe  needful  your  good  Grace  fhall  think 
To  be  fen t  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  fo  ; 
Good  night  to  every  one.     And,  noble  Signior, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor,  ufe  Defdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee, 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exit  Duke,  with  Senators, 

Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith.  —  Honeft  Iago, 
My  Defdemona  muft  I  leave  to  thee  ; 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 
And  bring  her  after  in  the  bed  advantage. 
Gome,  Defdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction 
To  fpeak  with  thee.     We  mult  obey  the  time.      [Exeunt. 

Manent  Rodorigo  and  Iago. 

Rod.  JagC'  ■ 

Iago.  What  fayeft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkeft  thou  ? 

Iago.  Wliy,  go  to  bed  and  deep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 

Iago.  Well,  if  thou  doft,  I  fhall  never  love  thee  after. 
Why,  thou  filly  gentleman  ! 

Rod.  It  is  fillinefs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment ; 
and  then  have  we  a  prefcription  to  dye,  when  death  is  our 
phyfician. 

Iago.  O  villainous!  I  have  look'd  upon  the  world  for 
four  times  feven  years,  and  fince  I  could  diftinguifh  be- 
twixt a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  man  that 
knew  how  to  love  himfelf.     Ere  I  would  fay,   I  would 

drown 
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drown  my  felf  for  the  love  of  a  Guinney -hen,    I  would 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 
«     Rod.  What  fhould  I  do  ?    I  confefs,   it  is  my  fhame  to 
be  fo  fond,  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

Iago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig :  'tis  in  our  felves  that  we  are  thus 
or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our 
wills  are  gardiners.  So  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or 
fow  lettuce  ;  fet  hyfifop,  and  weed  up  thyme  ;  fupply  it 
with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  diftracl:  it  with  many  *,  either 
have  it  fteril  with  idlenefs,  or  manured  with  induftry  ; 
why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in 
our  will.  (18)  If  the  beam  of  our  lives  had  not  one  fcale 
of  reafon  to  poife  another  of  fenfuality,  the  blood  and 
bafenefs  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  mod  prepofte- 
rous  conclufions.  But  we  have  reafon,  to  cool  our  raging 
motions,  our  carnal  flings,  our  unbitted  lufts  ;  whereof 
I  take  this,   that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  feci,  or  fyen. 

(l  8)  If  the  Balance  of  our  Lives  bad  not  one  Scale  of  Reafon  to  poife  ano- 
ther of  Senfuality."]  i.  e.  If  the  Scale  of  our  Lives  had  not  one  Scale,  Sec. 
which  muft  certainly  be  wrong.  Some  of  the  old  Quarto's  have  it  thus, 
but  the  two  elder  Folio's  read, 

If  the  Braine  of  our  Lives  had  not  one  Scale,  Sec. 
This  is  corrupt ;    and  I  make  no  doubt  but  Shakefpeare  wrote,  as  I  have 
reformed  the  Text, 

If  the  Beame  of  our  Lives,  Sec. 
And  my  Reafon  is  this ;   that  he  generally  diftinguilhes  betwixt  the  Beam 
and  Balance,  ufing  the  latter  to  fignify  the  Scales ;  and  the  former,  the 
Steel-bar  to  which  they  are  hung,  and  which  poifes  them.     Til  fubjoin  a 
few  Inftances  of  his  Ufage  of  both  Terms. 

In  your  Lord's  Scale  is  nothing  but  himfelf, 

Andfo?nefew  Vanities  that  make  him  light, 

But  in  the  Balance  of  great  Bolingbroke,  &c .  Richard  II. 

/  have  in  equal  Balance  jujlly  weigh' d,  Sec.  2  Henry  IV. 

Weighed  between  Loathnefs  and  Obedience,  at 

Which  end  the  Beam  /hould  bow.  Tempefl, 

We,  poizing  us  in  ber  defeSlive  Scale, 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  Beam.  All's  well,  &c. 

We,  poize  the  Caufe  in  Jufiice'  equal  Scale, 

Whofe  Beam  jlands  fure.  2  Henry  VI, 

»         thy  Madnefs  Jball  be  paid  with  Weight, 

Till  our  Scale  turn  the  Beam.  Hamlet. 

In  like  manner,  the  French  always  ufe  ks  Balances  to  fignify  the  Scales', 
U  Fleau,  the  Beam  of  the  Balance, 

Rod. 
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Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

Iago.  It  is  meerly  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  permiffion 
of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  :  drown  thy  ft  If  ?  drown 
cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  profeft  me  thy  friend,  and 
I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy  deferving  with  cables  of  perdu- 
rable toughnefs.  I  could  never  better  fteed  thee  than 
now.  Put  mony  in  thy  purfe  ;  follow  thou  thefe  wars  \ 
defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard  -,  I  fay,  put  mony 
in  thy  purfe.  It  cannot  be,  that  Defdemona  fhould  long 
continue  her  love  to  the  Moor — put  mony  in  thy  purfe — 
nor  he  his  to  her.  It  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her, 
and  thou  (halt  fee  an  anfwerable  fequeftration, —  put  but 

mony  in   thy  purfe. Thefe  Moors  are  changeable  in 

their   wills; fill  thy   purfe   with    mony.     (19)  The 

food,  that  to  him  now  is  as  lufcious  as  locufts,  (hall  fhortly 
be  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.     When  (he  is  fated  with  his 

body,    me  will    find  the  errors   of  her  choice. She 

muft  have  change,  fhe  muft  :    therefore  put  mony  in  thy 

purfe If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thy  felf,  do  it  a  more 

delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the  money  thou 
canft.  If  fandimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring 
Barbarian  and  a  fuperfubtle  Venetian^  be  not  too  hard  for 
my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  (halt  enjoy  her  % 
therefore  make  mony.  A  pox  of  drowning  thy  felf !  it 
!  is  clean  out  of  the  way.  Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hang'd 
in  comparing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  drown'd  and  go  with- 
out her. 

(19)  The  Foody  that  to  him  now  is  as  lufcious  as  Locufts,  Jhalljhortly  he  as 
hitter  as  Coloquintida.']  Mr.  Warburton  has  fufpedled  this  Paffage,  and 
attempted  an  Emendation  j  which  I  ought  to  fubjoin,  with  his  Reafoning 
upon  it.  "  Tho  fome  kind  of  Locujis  have  been  fometimes  eaten,  I  think, 
"  they  cannot  be  given  as  an  Inftance  of  very  delicious  Food.  Befides, 
"  how  comes  Locufts,  a  kind  of  Infeft,  to  be  opposed  to  Coloquintida,  a 
ct  medicinal  Drugg  ?  Be  affur'd,  the  true  Reading  is  not  Locujis,  but 
u  Lochcsy  a  very  pleafant  Confection,  introduced  into  Medicine  by  the 
"  Arabian  Phyficians ;  and  fo  is  very  fitly  opposed  both  to  the  Bitternefs, 

«  and  the  Ufe  of  Coloquintida!1'1 1  have  not,  however,  difturbM  the 

Text  for  two  Reafons  ;  becaufe  all  the  printed  Copies  agree  in  one  Read- 
ing without  any  Variation :  and  becaufe  I  am  not  fure,  that  by  Locujis  the 
Poet  means  the  Infecl,  but  the  Fruit  of  the  Locujl  Tree  ;  which  is  fweet 
and  lufcious  in  the  fame  degree,  as  Coloquintida,  the  Fruit  of  the  wild 
Gourd,  is  acerb  and  bitter. 

Rod. 
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Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  faft  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
the  iiTue  ? 

Iago.  Thou  art  fare  of  me. Go,  make  monv. 1 

have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I 
hate  the  Moor.  My  caufe  is  hearted  ;  thine  hath  no  lefs 
reafon.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  againft  him. 
If  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou  doft  thy  ielf  a  pleafure, 
and  me  a  fport.  There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of 
time,  which  will  be  delivered.  Traverfe,  go,  provide  thy 
mony.     We  will  have  more  of  this  to  morrow.    Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  mall  we  meet  i'th'  morning  ? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Iago.  Go  to,  farewel.     Do  you  hear,  Rodorlgo  ? 

Rod.   What  fay  you  ? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  chang'd  -,  I'll  go  fell  all  my  land.         [Exit. 

Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  Goto,  farewel,  put  mony  enough  in  your  purfe— 
Thus  do  1  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe  ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  mould  profane, 
If  I  mould  time  expend  wich  fuch  a  fnipe, 
But  for  my  fport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor, 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  meets 
He  has  done  my  office      I  know  not,  if't  be  true' 
But  I,  for  meer  fufpicion  in  that  kind, 

Will  do,  as  if  for  furety.     He  holds  me  well 

The  better  (hall  my  purpofe  work  on  him  *, 

CaJ/io's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  fee  now; 

To  get  his  Place,  and  to  plume  up  my  Will, 

A  double  knavery How  ?  how  ? let's  fee • 

After  fome  time,  t'abufe  Othello's  ear, 

That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife — 

He  bath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe, 

To  be  fufpected  -,    fram'd  to  make  women  falfe.    . 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 

That  thinks  men  honed  that  but  feem  to  be  fo, 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nofe, 

As  affes  are  : 

Vol.   VII.  C  c  I 
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I  hav't — it  is  ingendred — Hell  and  Night 

Mali  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world's  light. 

\Exitm 


ACT     II. 


SCENE,   The  Capital  City  of  Cyprus. 

Enter  Montano  Governor  of  Cyprus,  and  Gentlemen. 

Mont  a  n  o. 

gj!  H  A  T  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at  fea  ? 
i  Gent.  Nothing  at  all,  it  is  a  high-wrought 
flood  ; 
I  cannot  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main 
Defcry  a  fail. 

Mont.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  fpoke  aloud  at  land  ; 
A  fuller  blaft  ne'er  fhook  our  battlements  ; 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  (20) 
Can  hold  the  morties  ?  what  fhall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2  Gent. 

(20)   What  ribs  of  Oak,  when  the  huge  Mountains  melt, 

Can  bold  the  morties  ?"]  This  is  an  arbitrary  Change  of  Mr.  Pope's, 
without  any  Authority  or  Reafon,  but  the  fmoothing  the  Veriificaticn. 
But,  I  am  afraid,  this  great  Critick  was  dreaming  of  Mountains  at  Land ; 
and  thefe,  he  thought,  could  not  well  melt  on  Ribs  of  Oak  (i.  e.  Ships) 
at  Sea.  But  our  Poet  happens  to  mean,  Waves  as  big  as  Mountains ; 
and  'thefe  are  often  known  to  melt  on  Ships  :  nor  is  any  Metaphor  more 
common  in  Poetry.     So,  again,  afterwards,  in  this  very  Play  ; 

And  let  the  laoring  Bark  climb  Hills  of  Seas 
01ympus-<£/gv&  ■: 

and  anon  behold 


The  Jirong-ribVd  Bark  thro'  liquid  Mountains  cuts. 


Troil.  and  Creff. 


Like 


I 
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2  Gent.  A  fegregation  of  the  Turkifh  fleet  ; 
Fordo  but  (land  upon  the  foaming  more, 
The  chiding  billows  feeni  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-fhak'd  furge,  with  high  and  monltrous  main, 
Seems  to  call  water  on  the  burning  Bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever  fired  pole  ; 
I  never  did  like  moleftation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turkifh  fleet 
Be  not  infhelter'd  and  embay'd,  they're  drown'd  ; 
It  is  impoflible  to  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lords,  our  wars  are  done  : 
The  defperate  temped  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 

That  their  defignment  halts.   A  noble  fhip  of  Venice  (21) 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wrack  and  fufferance 
On  moft  part  of  the  fleet. 
Mont.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

C  c  2     .  3  Gent. 

hike  as  cwe  fee  the  wrathful  Sea  from  far, 

In  a  great  Mountain  heaped,  with  hideous  Noife, 

With  thoufand  billows  heat  againjl  the  Ships  :  Locrine. 

And,  fo,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their  Elder  Brother  ; 
The  Merchant ,  when  he  ploughs  the  angry  Sea  up> 
And  fees  the  mountain  BiHbvvs  falling  on  him  : 

In  all  which  PaiTages  our  Poets  have  but  imitated  their  PredecefTors  the 

Clafjics. 

rioppt/ggoir  JC  apa,  Kv{Ji&  meitdfa  tyg*  1W, 

Kvfla&iv, Horn.  Odyff.  \.  242. 

Ku'f/fltjflt  TS  T£?<p6«f7ct,  TSA6)£<a>   l(TsLopt<TfflV> 

Odyff.  y.  290. 

fat@&lot<n  cP'  hiKola,  zv^etj''  oftfav 

AAAoQgp  oLhKct  (pizovjo'  £>u.  Calaber.  1.  xiv. 

Cur<vata  in  montis  faciem  circumfetit  unda.  Virg.  Geor.  iv. 

■  '  infequitur  cumulo praruptus  aquae  mons.         Idem.  JEn.  I. 

Cum  Mare  furr exit t  cumulufq\  immamis  aquarum 

In  montis  fpeciem  curvari,  &  crefcere  <vifus.  Ovid.  Me  tarn.  1.  xv. 

Me  miferum,  quanti  montes  vofountur  aquarum !     Id.  Trift.  1.  1.  EI.  2. 

(21)  '         Another  Ship  of  Venice 

Hath  feen  a  grievous  Wreck,  &c]    But  no  Ship,  before  this,  has  ar- 

riv'd, 
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3  Gent.  The  Ship  is  here  put  in,     (22) 
A  Veronefja  j   Michael  Cajfw, 
Lieutenant  of  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  fhore  ;  the  Moor  himfelf's  at  fca, 
And  is  in  full  com  million  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mont.  I'm  glad  on't  ;  'tis  a  worthy  Governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this  fame  CaJJio,  though  he  fpeak  of  com- 
fort, 
Touching  the  Turkijh  lofs,  yet  he  looks  fadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe  •,  for  th?y  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  temped. 

Mont.  Fray  heav'ns,  he  be  : 
For  I  have  ferv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands  - 
Like  a  full  foldier.     Let's  to  the  fea  fide, 
As  well  to  fee  the  veflel  that's  come  in, 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indiftinct  regard. 

Genti  Come,  lei's  do  fo  ; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Caflio. 

Ca  .   Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  ifle, 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor :   oh,  let  the  heav'ns 

riv'd,  or  brought  any  Account  of  the  Turkijh  Fleet's  Diftrefs  :  How  then 
can  This  be  call'd  another  Ship  ?  Oh,  but  the  eldeft  Quarto  has  cail'd  it  io  j 
and,  if  there  be  a  various  Reading,  Mr.  Pope  is  pretty  good  at  taking 
tht  wrong  one.  The  two  Elder  Folio's  and  the  Quarto  in  1630  read,  as 
I  have  reitorxl  to  the  Text ; 

A  noble  Ship  of  Venice. 

(22) The  Ship  is  here  put  in  ; 

A  VeronefTo,  Michael  Caffio,  &c]    But  Michael  CaJJio  was  no  Ve~ 
rsnefe ;    we   find,   from   other  Pafiages  in  the  Play,  he  was  of  Rome.     I 
read  with  the  belt  Copies,  only  altering  the  Pointing  ; 
The  Ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronefla  ; 
i  e.   A  Veffel  properly  belonging  to  the  State  of  Verona,  but  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  Venice :    and  Verona,  I  believe,  does,  by  the  Adige,  fend  down 
Ships  to  the  Adriatick* 

Give 
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Give  him  defence  againii  the  elements, 
For  I  have  Jolt  him  on  a  dangerous  fea. 

Mont.  Is  he  well  fhipp'd  ? 

Caf  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  forfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

lVubin.~)  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail  ! 

Caf.  What  noife  ? 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o'th'  fea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  a  fail. 

Caf.  My  hopes  do  fhape  him  for  the  Governor. 

Gent.  They  do  difcharge  their  ihot  of  courtefie  : 
Our  friends,  at  lead. 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  go  forth, 
And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

Gent.  I  mail.  [Exit. 

Mont.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  General  wiv'd? 

Caf.  Moft  fortunately,  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  defcription  and  wild  fame  : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  th'  efTential  veflure  of  creation 
Do's  bear  all  excellency 

Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  one  Iago,  Ancient  to  the  General. 

Caf.  H'as  had  moft  favourable  and  happy  fpeed  ; 
Tempefts  themfelves,  high  fea.s,  and  howling  winds  ; 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, 
(Traitors  enfteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltleis  keel  -,) 
As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 
The  divine  Defdemona. 

Mont.  What  is  (he  ? 

Caf  She  that  I  fpake  of,  our  great  Captain's  captain, 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  I  ago  ; 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnight's  fpeed.     Great  Jove,  Othello  guard ! 

C  c  3  And 
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And  fwell  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  bleft  this  bay  with  his  tall  fhip, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Defdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  txtinguifh'd  fpirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort — 

Enter  Defdemona,  Iago,  Rodorigo,   and  ^Emilia. 

O  behold! 

The  riches  of  the  fhip  is  come  on  more  : 
You  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heav'n, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand 
Enwheel  thee  round. 

Def.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caffio, 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord? 

Caf  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd,  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  fhortly  here. 
Def.  O,  but  I  fear-      '  how  loft  you  company  ? 
Caf.  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  fkies 
Parted  our  fellowfhip.     But,  hark,  a  fail  ! 
Within.}  A  fail,  a  fail,! 

Gent.  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  Cittadel : 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 
Caf  See  for  the  news : 
Good  Ancient,  you  are  welcome.     Welcome,  miftrefs. 

[To  ^Emilia. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  Iago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners.     'Tis  my  breeding, 
That  gives  me  this  bold  (hew  of.  courtefie. 

Iago.  Sir,  would  fhe  give  you  fo  much  of  her  lips, 
As  of  her  tongue  fhe  oft  bellows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 
Def  Alas  !  me  has  no  fpeech. 
Iago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  fleep  ; 
Marry,  before  your  ladyfhip,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

MmiL  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  (o. 

Iago. 
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Iago.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you're  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlors,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houfewives  in  vour  beds ! 

Def  O,  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  lama  Turk  ; 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

ALmil.  You  mail  not  write  my  praife. 

Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Def  What  wouldft  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  fhouldft 
praife  me  ? 

Iago.  Oh  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Def.  Come,  one  aflay.     There's  one  gone  to  the  har- 
bour  

Iago.  Ay,  Madam. 

Def  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwife  ; 
Come,  how  wouldft  thou  praife  me  ? 

Iago.  I  am  about  it  ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention  comes 
from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  freeze,  it  plucks 
out  brains  and  all.  But  my  mufe  labours,  and  thus  fhe  is 
delivered. 

If  fhe  be  fair  and  wife ^  fairnefs  and 'wit ,  . 
The  one's  for  ufe^  the  other  ufeth  it. 

Def  Well  prais'd  ;  how  if  Ihe  be  black  and  witty  ? 

Iago.   If  fhe  be  blacky  and  thereto  have  a  wity 

She'll  find  a  white  that  fhall  her  blacknefs  fit. 

Def.  Worfe  and  worfe. 

MM.  How  if  fair  and  foolifh  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foolifh ,  that  was  fair  \ 
For  even  her  folly  help  her  to  an  heir. 

Def  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes^  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'th'  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praife  haft  thou  for 
her  that's  foul  and  foolifh  ? 

Iago.  There's  none  fo  foul  and  foolifh  thereunto^ 

But  does  foul  pranks,  which  fair  and  wife  ones  do. 

C  c  4  Def. 
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Def.  Oh  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praifeft  the  worn:  belt. 
But  what  praife  couldft  thou  bellow  on  a  deferving  woman 
indeed?  (23)  one,  that  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did 
julcly  put  down  the  vouch  of  very  malice  it  felt? 

Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,   and  never  proud, 

Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  nrver  loud  *, 
Never  lackt  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay, 
Fled  from  her wiflh,  and  yet  /aid,  now  1 may ; 
She  that  when  anger*  d,.  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bad  her -wrong  ft  ay,  and  her  dijUeafure  fly  \ 
She  that  in  wfdom  never  was  fo  frail 
¥0  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  falmotfs  tail  \ 
She  that  could  think,  and  nt*er  difchfe  her  mind, 
See  fuitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  \ 
She  was  a  wigbtt  (if  ev.rfuch  wight  were/ 

Z>;C  To  do  what  ? 

laco.  To  fuckle  fools,  and  chronicle  fmall .beer. 

Def  Oh  mod  lame  and  impotent  conclufion  !    do  not 

(23^  One,  that  in  the  Authority  of  her  Merit,  didjuftly  put  on  the  Vouch 
of  very  Malice  it  felf]  Tho1  all  the  printed  Copies  agree  in  this  Read- 
ing, I  cannot  help  fuipedting  it.  If  the  Text  mould  be  genuine,  I  con- 
fers, it  is  above  my  Underflanding.  In  what  Senfe  can  Merit  be  faid  to 
put  on  the  Vouch  of  Malice  ?  I  fhould  rather  think,  Merit  was  fo  fafe  in 
it  felf,  as  to  repel  and  put  oft"  all  that  Malice  and  Envy  could  advance 
and  affirm  to  its  Prejudice ;  was  upon  its  Guard  againft  every  Attack  of 
Calumny,  and  defied  it.  I  have  ventured  to  reform  the  Text  to  this  Con- 
struction, by  a  very  flight  Change  that  makes  it  intelligible.  To  the 
fame  purpofe  the  Duke  fays,  in  Me  a  Jure  for  Meafure. 

'■' herd  Angelo  is  precife, 

Stands  at  a  Guard  with  Envy. 

So,  Queen  Catherine,  fpeaking  of  her  felf  and  the  Clearnefs  of  her 
Life  and  Conduct, 

My  Lords,   1  care  not  [fo  much  I  am  happy 

Above  a  Number,)  if  my  Aft  ions 

Were  tryd  by  evry  Tongue,  entry  eye  fanv  them, 

Envy  and  bafe  Opinion  fet  againft  them ; 

Iknonv  my  Life  fo  even.  K.  Hen.  VIII, 

And  much  to  the  Tenour  of  our  Poet's  Sentiment,  as  I  have  corrected 
it,  Ausonius  ipeaks  of  Chaftity. 

S%Ui£  cafta  eft  ?  De  qua  mentiri  Fama  veretur. 

learn 
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learn  of  him,  /Emilia,  tho'  he  be  thy  hufband.  (24)  How- 
fay  you,  Caffio,  is  he  not  a  profane  and  liberal  ceniurer  ? 

Caf  He  fpeaks  home,  Madam  •,  you  may  reliiri  him 
more  in  the  ibldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

lago.  [Jfide.]    He  takes  her  by  the  palm  ;    ay,  well 

faid whifper With  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  en- 

fnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Caffio.  Ay,  fmile  upon  her,  do — 
I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtfhip.     You  fay  true, 

'tis  fo,  indeed .  If  fuch  tricks  as  thefe  drip  you  out  of 

your  lieutenancy,  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kifs'd 
your  three  fingers  fo  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  mod  apt 
to  play  the  Sir  in.     Very  good — well  kifs'd  and  excellent 

courtefie- 'tis  fo,   indeed — Yet  again— *— your  fingers 

to  your  lips  ?  would,  they  were  clider-pipes  for  your  fake. 

{Trumpet* 
The  Moor,— — I  know  his  trumpet. 

Caf  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Dtf.  Let's  meet  him,  an  1  receive  him. 

Caf  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  Oh  my  fair  warrior  ! 

Def  My  dear  Othello  ! 

Oth.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.    O  my  foul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  temped  come  fuch  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  'till  they  have  waken'd  death: 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high  -,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heav'n !  If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  mod  happy  ;  for,  I  fear, 
My  foul   hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

(24)  Htnvfay  you,  Caffio  ?  Is  he  not  a  mofl  profane  and  liberal  Counfellor  ?] 
But  in  what  Refpeft  was  lago  a  Counfellor  ?  He  caps  Sentences,  indeed  ; 
but  they  are  not  by  way  of  Advice,  but  Defcription :  what  he  fays,  is,  Re- 
flexions on  Character  and  Conduct  in  Life.  For  this  Reafon,  I  am  very 
apt  to  think,  our  Author  wrote  Cenfurer. 

Dejl 
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Def.  The  heav'ns  forbid, 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  mould  encreafe, 
Ev'n  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  fweet  Powers  ! 
I  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  (tops  me  here  :  it  is  too  much  of  joy. 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greateft  difcords  be 

[Kiffing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  fhall  make  ! 

Iago.  Oh,  you  are  well-tun'd  now ;  but  I'll  let  down 
the  pegs  that  make  this  mufick,  as  honeft  as  I  am.  [Afide. 

Oth.  Come,  let's  to  the  caftle. 
Now,  friends,  our  wars  are  done  ;  the  'Turks  are  drown'd. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle  ? 
Honey,  you  (hall  be  well  defir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I've  found  great  love  amongft  them.     Oh  my  Sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fafhion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comfort.     Pr'ythee,  good  Iago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  difembark  my  coffers  : 
Bring  thou  the  mafter  to  the  cittadel, 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthinefs 
Does  challenge  much  refpeft.     Come,  Defdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona. 

Manent  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

Iago.  Do  you  meet  me  prefently  at  the  harbour.  Come 
thither,  if  thou  be'ft  valiant ;  (as,  they  fay,  bafe  men, 
being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures,  more 
than  is  native  to' them) — lift  me-,  the  lieutenant  to  night 
watches  on  the  CQurt  of  Guard.  Firft,  I  muft  tell  thee, 
this  Defdemona  is  dire&ly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him?  why,  'tis  not  pofiible? 

Iago.  Lay  thy  fingers  thus  ;  and  let  thy  foul  be  inftruct- 
ed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  (he  firft  lov'd  the 
Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantaftical  lies. 
And  will  fhe  love  him  ftill  for  prating  ?  let  not  thy  dis- 
creet heart  think  it.     Her  eye  muft  be  fed.    And  what 

delight 
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delight  (hall  fhe  have  to  look  on  the  Devil  ?    (25)  When 
the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  fport,  there  fhould 
be  again  to  inflame  it,    and  to  give  Satiety  a  fre(h  appe- 
tite, lovtlinefs  in  favour,    fympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties  ;  all  which  the  Moor  is]  defective  in.     Now, 
for  want  of  thefe  requir'd  conveniences,  her  delicate  ten- 
dernefs  will  find  it'felf  abus'd,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge, 
difrelifh  and  abhor  the  Moor  •,    very  nature  will  initruct 
her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  fome  fecond  choice.     Now, 
Sir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a   moft  pregnant  and  unforc'd 
pofition)  who  (lands  fo  eminent   in  the  degree  of   this 
fortune,  as  Caffio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble  ;    no  fur- 
ther confcionable,    than  in  putting  on  the  meer  form  of 
civil  and  humane  Seeming,  for  the  better  compafllng  of  his 
fait  and  moft  hidden  loofe  affection  -,  a  flippery  and  fub- 
tile  knave,    a  finder  of  occafions,    that  has  an  eye   can 
flamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  tho'  true  advantage 
never  prefent  it   felf.     A  devilifh  knave  !    befides,    the 
knave  is  handfom,  young,  and  hath  all  thofe  requifites  in 
him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after.     A  peftilent 
compleat  knave !    and  the  woman  hath  found  him  al- 
ready. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  of  her,  (he's  full  of  moft 
blefs'd  condition. 

Iago.  Blefs'd  figs'  end  !  the  wine  (he  drinks  is  made  of 
grapes.  If  (he  had  been  blefs'd,  fhe  would  never  have 
lov'd  the  Moor  :  blefs'd  pudding  !  didft  thou  not  fee  her 
paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ?  didft  not  mark 
that? 

(25)  When  the  Blood  is  made  dull  <with  the  ASl  of  Sport,  there Jhould  he  a 
Game  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  Satiety  a  frejh  Appetite  ;  lovelinefs  in  Fa- 
vour, Sympathy  in  Tears,  Manners,  and  Beauties. ~\  This,  'tis  true,  is  the 
Reading  of  the  Generality  of  the  Copies  :  but,  methinks,  'tis  a  very  pe- 
culiar Experiment,  when  the  Blood  and  Spirits  are  dull'd  and  exhaufted 
with  Sport,  to  raife  and  recruit  them  by  Sport :  for  Sport  and  Game  are 
but  two  Words  for  the  fame  thing.  I  have  retriev'd  the  Pointing  and 
Reading  of  the  elder  Quarto,  which  certainly  gives  us  the  Poet's  Senfe  ; 
that,  when  the  Blood  is  dull'd  with  the  Exercife  of  Pleafure,  there  fhould 
be  proper  Incentives  on  each  fide  to  raife  it  again,  as  the  Charms  of 
Beauty,  Equality  of  Years,  and  Agreement  of  Manners  and  Difpofition  : 
which  were  wanting  in  Othello  to  rekindle  Def demands  Paffion, 

Rod, 
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Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  but  that  was  but  courtcfie. 

Iago.  Letchery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  index,  and  obfcurc 
prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  luft,  and  foul  thoughts.  They 
met  fo  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths  embraced 
together.  Villanous  thoughts,  Rodorigo !  when  thefe 
mutualities  fo  marfhal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
mailer  and  main  exercife,    th'  incorporate   conclufion  : 

pifh But,  Sir,  be  you  rul'd  by  me.     I  have  brought 

you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to  night ;  for  the  com- 
mand, I'll  lay't  upon  you.  Caffio  knows  you  not  :  I'll 
not  be  far  from  you.  Do  you  find  fome  occafion  to  an- 
ger Caffio,  either  by  fpeaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his 
difcipline,  or  from  what  other  courfe  you  pleafe,  which 
the  time  (hall  more  favourably  minifter. 

Rod.  Well. 

Iago.  Sir,  he's  ram,  and  very  fudden  in  choler  :  and, 
happily,  may  ftrifce  at  you.  Provoke  him,  that  he  may  ; 
for  even  out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  muti- 
ny :  whofe  qualification  fhall  come  into  no  true  tafte 
again,  but  by  difplanting  of  Caffio.  So  (hall  you  have  a 
fhorter  journey  to  your  defires,  by  the  means  I  fhall  then 
have  to  prefer  them  :  And  the  impediments  mod  profi- 
tably removed,  without  which  there  was  no  expectation 
of  our  profperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity. 

Iago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the  cit- 
tadel.     I  mull  fetch  his  necefiaries  alhore.     Farewel. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit, 

Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  That  Caffio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  : 
That  the  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit. 
The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  con  ft  a  nt,  losing,  noble  nature  •, 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Befdemona 
A  mod  dear  Hufoand.     Now  I  love  her  too, 
Not  out  of  abfolute  luft,   (though,  peradventure, 
I  (land  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin  -,) 

But 
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But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 

For  that  I  do  fufpccl,  the  lully  Moor 

Hath  leapt  into  my  feat.     The  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poifonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 

And  nothing  can,  or  mall,    content  my  foul, 

Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife : 

Or  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  leaft  into  a  jealoufie  fo  ftrong, 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.     Which  thing  to  do,     (26) 

If  this  poor  brach  of  Verdce,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting,  Hand  the  putting  on, 

I'll  have  our  Michael  CaJJio  on  the  hip, 

Abufe  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  right  garb  ; 

(For  I  fear  Caffio  with  my  night- cap  too,) 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregioufly  an  afs  ; 

And  practifing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 

Even  to  madnefs.     'Tis  here but  yet  confus'd  ; 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  feen,   till  us'd.  [Exit. 

SCENE,    the  Street. 

Enter  Herald  with  a  Proclamation. 

Her.    Y  T   is  Othello's  pleafure,    our  noble  and  valiant 

X   General,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  arriv'd, 

importing  the  meer  perdition  of  the  Turkijb  fleet,    every 

(26) Which  thing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  Trafh  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hunting,  fund  the  putting  o».]  A  trifling,  infignifi- 
cant  Fellow  may,  in  Tome  Reipects,  very  well  be  call'd  Trajb  ;  but  what 
Confonance  of  Metaphor  is  there  betwixt  Trajh,  and"  quick  hunting,  and 
flanding  the  putting  on?  The  Allufion  to  the  Chafe  Shakespeare  teems  to 
be  fond  of  applying  to  Rodorigo,  who  fays  of  himfeif  towards  the  Conclu- 
fion  of  this  Acl ; 

I  follow  her  in  the  Chafe,  not  like  a  Hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills 
up  the  Cry. 

I  have  a  great  Sufpicion,  therefore,  that  the  Pest  wrote  ; 
If  this  poor  Brach  of  Venice, 
which,  we  know,  is  a  degenerate  Species  of  Hound,  and  a  Term  general- 
ly us'd  in  Contempt :   and  this  compleats  and  perfects  the  metaphorical 
Allufion,  and  makes  it  much  more  Satirical.  Mr.  War  bur  ton. 

man 
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man  put  himfelf  into  triumph:  fome  to  dance,  fome  to 
make  bonefires,  each  man  to  what  fport  and  revels  his 
mind  leads  him.  For,  befides  this  beneficial  news,  it  is 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was  his  pleafure, 
fhould  be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open,  and  there  is 
full  liberty  of  leading,  from  this  prefent  hour  of  five, 
'till  the  bell  have  told  eleven.  Blefs  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
and  our  noble  General  Othello  !  [Exit. 

SCENE,  ACastle, 

Enter  Othello,  Defdemona,  Cafiio,    and  Attendants. 

Oth.  f~*\  O  O  D  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to  night. 

VJX  Let's  teach  our  felves  that  honourable  flop, 
Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Caf.  Iago  hath  direction  what  to  do : 
But,  notwithftanding,  with  my  perfonal  eye 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Oth.  Iago  is  mofl  honed  : 
Michael^  good  night.     To  morrow,  with  your  earlied, 
Let  me  have  fpeech  with  you.     Come,   my  dear  love, 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  enfue  ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. 
Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona. 


Enter  Iago. 

Caf.  Welcome,  Iago  ;  we  mud  to  the  Watch. 

Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant :  'tis  not  yet  ten  o*th' 
clock.  Our  General  cad  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of 
his  Defdemona :  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blame  •,  he  hath 
not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her  :  and  fhe  is  fport 
for  Jove. 

Caf  She's  a  mod  exquifite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Caf.  Indeed,  fhe's  a  moftfrefh  and  delicate  creature. 

Iago. 
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Iago.  What  an  eye  fhe  has  ?  methinks,  it  founds  a 
parley  to  provocation. 

Caf  An  inviting  eye  *,  and  yet,  methinks,  right  modeft. 

Iago.  And  when  fhe  fpeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to 
love  ? 

Caf.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

Iago.  Well,  happinefs  to  their  meets  :  come,  lieute- 
nant, I  have  a  ftoop  of  wine,  and  here  without  are  a 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  meafure 
to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Caf.  Not  to  night,  good  Iago  :  I  have  very  poor  and 
unhappy  brains  for  drinking.  I  could  well  wifh,  courte- 
(ie  would  invent  fome  other  cuftom  of  entertainment. 

Iago.  Oh,  they  are  our  friends  :  but  one  cup,  I'll  drink 
for  you. 

Caf.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to  night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too  :  and,  behold,  what  innovation  it 
makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare 
not  tafk  my  weaknefs  with  any  more. 

Iago.  What,  man  ?  'tis  a  night  of  revels,  the  gallants 
defire  it. 

Caf  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Caf  Pll  do't,  but  it  diflikes  me.  [Exit  Caffio. 

Iago.  If  I  can  faften  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to  night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence, 
As  my  young  miftrefs'  dog.— 
Now,  my  fick  fool,  Rodorigo, 
Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out, 
To  Defdemona  hath  to  night  carouz'd 
Potations  pottle  deep  ;   and  he's  to  watch. 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fwelling  fpirits, 
(That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  diftance, 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  ifle,) 
Have  I  to  night  flufter'd  with  flowing  cups, 
And  they   watch   too.     Now,    'mongft  this   flock    of 

drunkards, 
Am  1  to  put  our  Caffio  in  fome  action 
That  may  offend  the  ifle.    But  here  they  come. 

If 
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If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  Deem,     (27J 
My  boat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  ftream. 

Enter  Caflio,  Montano,  and  Gentlemen. 

Caf.  'Fore  heav'n,  they  have  given  me  a  roufe  already. 
Mont.  Good  faith,  a  little  one  :    not  pad  a  pint,  as  I 
am  a  foldier. 

J  ago.  Some  wine,  ho  !  [Iagoy?»gJ. 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink, 

And  let  ?ne  the  canakin  clink. 

A  foldier9 s  a  man  -,  oh,  man's  life's  but  afpan  ; 

Why,  then  let  a  foldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys. 

Caf.  'Fore  heav'n,  an  excellent  fong. 

Iago.  I  learn'd  it  in  England  :  where,  indeed,  they  are 
mod  potent  in  potting.  Your  Dane,  your  German,  and 
ypur  fwag-belly'd  Hollander, Drink,  ho  ! are  no- 
thing to  your  Englifh. 

Caf  Is  your  Englifhman  fo  exquifite  in  his  drinking  ? 

Iago.  Why,    he    drinks   you   with  facility  your  Dane 
dead  drunk.     He  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain. 
He  gives  your  Hollanders  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can 
be  nll'd. 
>  Caf.  To  the  health  of  our  General. 

Mont.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant,  and  I'll  do  you  juftice. 

Iago.  Oh  fweet  England. 

King  Stephen  was  an  a  zvortby  peer, 

His  breeches  cofl  him  but  a  crown  \ 
He  held  them  fix  pence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  caWd  the  tailor  I  own. 


(27)  If  Confequence'  do  but  approve  my  Dream.]  All  the  printed  Copies 
concur  in  this  Reading,  but,  I  think,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  Poet's 
Intention  ;   I  rather  imagine  that  he  wrote, 
If  Confequence  do  but  approve  my  Deem, 
i.  e.  my  Opinion,  the  Judgment   I  have  formM  of  what  mull  happen. 
So,   in  Troi/.  and  CreJJida  j 

Cref.  I  true?  bow  now?  nvhat  wicked  Deem  is  this  ? 
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He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
9  Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

'Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho  ! 

Caf.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifite  fong  than  the  other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear't  again  ? 

Caf.  No,  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place, 

that  does  thofe  things.    Well Heaven's  above  all  ; 

and  there  be  fouls  that  muft  be  faved,  and  there  be  fouls 
muft  not  be  faved. 

Iago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Caf  Tor  mine  own  part,  (no  offence  to  the  General, 
nor  any  man  of  quality  ;)  I  hope  to  be  faved. 

Iago.  And  fo  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Caf  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me.  The 
Lieutenant  is  to  be  faved  before  the  Ancient.  Let's  have 
no  more  of  this  ;  let's  to  our  affairs.  Forgive  our  fins- 
gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  bufinefs.  Do  not  think,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  drunk :  this  is  my  Ancient  ;  this  is  my  right 
hand,  and  this  is  my  left.  I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can 
fland  well  enough,  and  I  fpeak  well  enough. 

Gent.  Excellent  well. 

Caf.  Why,  very  well  then :  you  muft  not  think  then 
that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Manent  Iago  and  Montano. 

Mont.  To  the  platform,  matters,   come,   let's  fet  the 
Watch. 

Iago.  You  fee  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before  ; 
He  is  a  foldier,  fit  to  (land  by  C&far, 
And  give  direction.     And  do  but  fee  his  vice ; 
'Tis  to  his  virtues  a  juft  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other.     'Tis  pity  of  him ; 
I  fear,  the  Truft  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  make  this  ifland. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

Iago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep. 

Vol.  VII.  D  d  He'll 
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He'll  watch  the  horologue  a  double  fet, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mont.  It  were  well, 
The  General  were  put  in  mind  of  it : 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not  ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cqffio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils :  is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

Iago.  How  now,  Rodorigo  ! 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant,  go.  [Exit  Rod. 

Mont.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  Place  as  his  own  Second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  ; 
It  were  an  honeft  action  to  fay  fo 
Unto  the  Moor. 

Iago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland  ; 
I  do  love  Caffio  well,  and  would   do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     Hark,  what  noife  ? 

[Within^  help  !  help  ! 

Re-enter  Caflio,  purfuing  Rodorigo. 

Caf.  You  rogue  !  you  rafcal 


Mont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf.  A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  !    I'll  beat  the  knave 
into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Rod:  Beat  me 

Caf.  Doft  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant  ;  [Staying  him. 

I  pray  you,  Sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Caf.  Let  me  go,  Sir,  or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  maz- 
zard. 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Caf  Drunk? [They fight. 

Iago.  Away,  I  fay,  go  out  and  cry  a  mutiny. 

[Exit  Rodorigo. 

Nay,   good  lieutenant Alas,   gentlemen 

Help,   ho  ?■  Lieutenant — Sir — Montana — 

Help,  mailers  !  here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed 

Who's 
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Who's  that,    who  rings  the  bell diablo,  ho  ! 

[Bell  rings. 
The  town  will  rife.     Fie,  fie,  lieutenant !  hold  : 
You  will  be  mam'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mont.  I  bleed  (till,  I  am  hurt,  but  not  to  th' death. 

Oth.  Hold,  for^your  lives. 

Iago.  Hold,    ho  !    lieutenant Sir Montano 

Gentlemen   - 

Have  you  forgot  all  place  of  fenfe  and  duty  ? 
The  General  fpeaks  to  you — hold,  hold,  for  fhame- 


Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho  ?  from  whence  arifeth  this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks  ?  and  to  our  felves  do  That, 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  chriftian  fhame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl  j 
He,  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  foul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  •,  it  frights  the  ifle 
From  her  propriety.     What  is  the  matter  ? 
Honeft  Iago,  that  looks  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

Iago.  I  do  not  know  ;  friends  all,  but  now,  even  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 

Diverting  them  for  bed  ;  and  then,  but  now 

(As  if  fome  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breafts, 
In  oppofition  bloody.     I  can't  fpeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevifh  odds, 
And,  would,  in  action  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thofe  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it  ! 

Oth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot? 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  fpeak. 

Oth.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil: 
The  gravity  and  ftillnefs  of  your  youth        v 
The  world  hath  noted  :  And  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifefl:  cenfure.     What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
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And  fpend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  >  give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mont.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  j 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you, 
While  I  fpare  fpeech,  which  fomething  now  offends  me, 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  •,  nor  know  I  ought 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night, 
Unlefs  felf-charity  be  fometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  our  felves  it  be  a  fin, 
When  violence  afTails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heav'n, 
My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule, 
And  paflion,  having  my  befl  judgment  choler'd, 
Allays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  once  ftir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  beft  of  you 
Shall  fink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began  ;  who  fet  it  on  , 
And  he,  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
Tho'  he  had  twinn'd  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 

Shall  lofe  me. What,  in  a  town  of  war, 

Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brim-full  of  fear, 

To  manage  private  and  domeftick  quarrel  ? 

In  night,  and  on  the  Court  of  Guard  and  Safety  ?     (28) 

'Tis  monftrbus.     Say,  Iago,  who  began't  ? 

Mont.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  office, 
Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

(28)  In  night,  and  on  the  Court  and  Guard  of  Safety  ?"]  This  is  (pokea 
by  Othello  ;  but  Guard  of  Safety,  tho'  coupled  with  a  Word  of  Synono- 
mous  Conftruction,  was  never  Soldier's  Language.  I  have  ventur'd  to 
make  the  Conjunction,  and  Sign  of  the  Genitive  Cafe  change  Places :  and 
fo  the  Phrafe  in  Ufe  is  reftor'd,  tho'  againft  the  Authority  of  the  printed 
Copies. 

In  Night,  and  on  the  Court  of  Guard  and  Safety  ? 
So,  before; 

'the  Lieutenant  to  night  nMatches  on  the  Court  of  Guard. 
And,  again; 

Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  Guard  to  Night. 
And  fo  in  Anto.  and  Cleop. 

Led  hear  him  to  the  Court  of  Guard ;  he  is  of  Note, 

lag*. 
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I  ago.  Touch  me  not  To  near  : 
I'd  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth, 
Than  it  fhould  do  offence  to  Michael  Caffio  : 
Yet  I  perfwade  my  felf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.     Thus  'tis,  General : 
Montano  and  my  felf  being  in  fpeech, 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Caffio  following  with  determined  fword, 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Caffio,  and  intreats  his  paufe; 
My  felf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue, 
Lett  by  his  clamour  (as  it  fo  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright.     He,  fwift  of  foot, 
Out-ran  my  purpofe  :  I  return'd,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  fwords, 
And  Caffio  high  in  oath  j  which  'till  to  night 
I  ne'er  might  fay  before.     When  I  came  back, 
{Tor  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  clofe  together 
At  blow  and  thruft  ;  even  as  again  they  were, 
When  you  your  felf  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report. 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  bed  fometimes  forget  5 
Tho'  Caffio  did  fome  little  wrong  to  him, 
As  men  in  rage  ftrike  thofe  that  wifh  them  beft, 
Yet,  furely,  Caffio,  I  believe,  receiv'd 
From  him,   that  fled,  fome  ftrange  indignity, 
Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

Oth.  I  know,  lago, 
Thy  honefty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Caffio.     Caffio,  I  love  thee, 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.- 

Enter   Defdemona  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up : 
I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

Def.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  All  is  well,  Sweeting,  come,  away  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  my  felf  will  be  your  furgeon. 
Lead  him  off : 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 
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And  filence  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diffracted. 

Come,  Vefdemona^  'tis  the  foldier's  life, 

To  have  their  balmy  (lumbers  wak'd  with  ftrife^    [Exeunt. 

Manent  Iago  and  CafTio. 

Iago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf.  Pad  all  Surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  ! 

Caf.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  !  oh  I  have 
loft  my  reputation  !  I  have  loft  the  immortal  part  of  my 
felf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial.  My  reputation  !  Iago9 
my  reputation— — 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I  had  thought,  you  had 
received  fome  bodily  wound  •,  there  is  more  fenfe  in  That 
than  in  Reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle,  and  moft  falfe 
impofition  ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  loft  without  de- 
ferring. You  have  loft  no  reputation  at  all,  unlefs  you 
repute  your  felf  fuch  a  lofer.  What,  man,'  there  are 
ways  to  recover  the  General  again.  You  are  but  now 
call  in  his  mood,  a  punifhment  more  in  policy  than  in 
malice ;  even  fo  as  one  would  beat  his  offencelefs  dog,  to 
affright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him  again,  and  he's 
yours. 

Caf  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpis'd,  than  to  deceive  fo 
good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight,  fo  drunken,  and  fo 
indifcreet  an  officer.  Drunk,  and  fpeak  ?  Parrot,  and 
fquabble  ?  fwagger  ?  fwear  ?  and  difcourfe  fuftian  with 
ones  own  fhadow  ?  oh  thou  invifible  fpirit  of  wine  !  if 
thou  haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil. 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  follow'd  with  your  fword  ? 
what  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Caf.  I  know  not. 

Iago.  Is't  pofTible  ? 

Caf.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing  di- 
ftinctly :  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  Oh,  that 
men  mould  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  (teal  away 
their  brains  !  that  we  mould  with  joy,  pleafance,  revel, 
and  applaufe,  transform  our  felves  into  beafts. 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough  :  how  came 
you  thus  recover'd  ? 

Caf 
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Caf.  It  has  pleas'd  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to  give  place 
to  the  devil,  wrath  ;  one  unperfectnefs  fhews  me  another, 
to  make  me  frankly  defpife  my  felf. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country  ftands, 
I  could  heartily  wifh  this  had  not  befallen  :  but  fince  it  is 
as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Caf.  I  will  afk  him  for  my  Place  again  ;  he  mail  tell 
me,  I  am  a  drunkard  !- had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hy- 
dra, fuch  an  anfwer  would  flop  them  all.  To  be  now  a 
fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  prefently  a  bealt ! — 
Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblefs'd,  and  the  ingredient  is  a 
devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  crea- 
ture, if  it  be  well  us'd :  exclaim  no  mOre  againft  it.  And, 
good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think,  I  love  you. 

Caf.  I  have  well  approv'd  it,  Sir.     I  drunk  ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  fome 
time,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  mail  do  :  our  General's 
wife  is  now  the  General.  I  may  fay  fo,  *in  this  refpect, 
for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  him  felf  to  the  con- 
templation, mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and 
graces  (29).  Confefs  your  felf  freely  to  her  :  importune 
her  help,  to  put  you  in  your  Place  again.  She  is  of  fo 
free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo  blefTed  a  difpofition,  (he  holds  it 
a  vice  in  her  goodnefs  not  to  do  more  than  (he  is  requefted. 

(29)  For  that  he  hath  de-voted,  and  given  up  himfelf  to  the  Contemplation, 
Mark,  and  Devotement  of  her  Parts  and  Graces  !\  I  remember,  it  is  faid 
of  Antony,  in  the  Ifeginning  of  his  Tragedy,  that  He,  who  ufed  to  fix  his 
Eyes  altogether  on  the  dreadful  Ranges  of  War, 

— —  — —  ■  novo  bends,  novo  turns, 

'The  Office  and  Devotion  of  their  Vievo 

Upon  a  Strumpet's  Front. 

This  is  finely  exprefs'd  ;  but  I  cannot  perfwade  my  felf  that  our  Poet 
would  ever  have  faid,  any  one  devoted  himfelf  to  the  Devotement  of  any 
thing.  All  the  Copies  agree  ;  but  the  Miflake  certainly  arofe  from  a 
fingle  Letter  being  turn'd  upfide-down  at  Prefs.     I  read  ; 

—1      to  the  Contemplation,  Mark,  and  Denotement  of  her  Parts  and 
Graces. 
The  three  Words  are,    indeed,  in  fome  degree  tautological ;   but  the 
Practife  is  allow'd  to  add  an  Energy  to  the  thing  it  would  exprefs. 
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This  broken  joint,  between  you  and  her  huiband,  intreat 
her  to  fplinter.  And,  my  fortunes  againd  any  lay  worth 
naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  (hall  grow  dronger  than 
it  was  before. 

Caf  You  advife  me  well. 

Iago.  I  proteft,  in  the  fincerity  of  love,  and  honed 
kindnefs. 

Caf.  I  think  it  freely  •,  and  betimes  in  the  morning  I 
will  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to  undertake  for  me : 
I  am  defperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check  me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right :  good  night,  lieutenant,  I 
muft  to  the  Watch. 

Caf.  Good  night,  honed  Iago.  [Exit  Cafllo. 

Manet  Iago. 

Iago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays,  I  play  the  villain? 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honeft, 
Likely  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  courfe 
To  win  the  Moor  again.     For  'tis  moll  eafie 
Th'  inclining  Defdemona  to  fubdue 
In  any  honed  fuit :  (he's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,  were't  to  renounce  his  baptifm, 
All  feals  and  fymbols  of  redeemed  fin, 
His  foul  is  fo  enfetter'd  to  her  love 
That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  fhe  lift, 
Even  as  her  appetite  fhall  play  the  God 
With  his  weak  function.     Am  I  then  a  villain, 
To  counfel  Caffio  to  this  parallel  courfe, 
Directly  to  his  Good?  Divinity  of  Hell  F 
When  Devils  will  their  blacked  fins  put  on, 
They  do  fugged  at  fird  with  heav'nly  Shews, 

As  I  do  now. For  while  this  honed  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortune, 

And  (he  for  him  pleads  drongly  to  the  Moor ; 

I'll  pour  this  peftilence  into  his  ear, 

That  (he  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lud  : 

And  by  how  much  fhe  drives  to  do  him  good, 

She  fhall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor„ 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  Pitch  j 

And 
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And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net, 
Thatfhall  enmeih  them  all.    How  now,  Rodorigo! 

Enter  Rodorigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  mony  is 
almoft  fpent  ;  I  have  been  to  night  exceedingly  well 
cudgelled  ;  and,  I  think,  the  iffue  will  be,  I  (hall  have 
fo  much  experience  for  my  pains  ;  and  fo  with  no  mony 
at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,  return  again  to  Venice. 

Iago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  ? 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'ft,  we  work  by  wit,   and  not  by  witchcraft  \ 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  : 
Does't  not  go  well  ?  Caffio  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou  by  that  fmall  hurt  haft  cafhier'd  Caffio, 
Tho'  other  things  grow  fair  againft  the  Sun, 
Yet  fruits,  that  bloftbm  firft,  will  firft  be  ripe  : 
Content  thy  felf  a  while.     In  troth,  'tis  morning ; 
Pleafure  and  action  make  the  hours  feem  fhort. 
Retire  thee  •,  go  where  thou  art  billetted  : 
Away,  I  fay  ;    thou  fhalt  know  more  hereafter  : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [Exit  Rodorigo. 

Two  things  are  to  be  done  ;     (30) 
My  Wife  mud  move  for  Caffio  to  her  miftrefs : 

I'll  fet  her  on  : 

My  felf,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

(30)  T<wo  'Things  are  to  be  done ; 

My  Wife  muft  move  for  Caffio  to  her  Miftrefs  : 
Til  fet   her  onto  draw  the  Moor  apart.]     Mr.  Pope  has  falfified 
the  Text,  becaufe  it  wanted  a  little  Help  :  10  that,  in  the  firft  place,  we 
don't  fee  what  were  the  two  things  to  be  done  :    and,  then,  it  was  Iago, 
not  his  Wife,  that  was  to  draw  the  Moor  apart.     The  old  Books  read ; 
•mTnyo  things  are  to  be  done ; 
My  Wife  muft  move  for  Caffio  to  her  Miftrefs, 
1 II fet  her  on  my  felf,  a  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
This  unreafonable  long  Alexandrine  was  certainly  a  Blunder  of  the 
Editors :  a  flight  Tranfpofition  and  Change  will  regulate  it,  as  the  Peet 
intended. 

My  Wife  muft  move  for  Caffio  to  her  Miftrefs : 

V II  fet  hat  on.  • 

My  felf,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

jind  bring  him  jump,  &c.  And 
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And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Caffio  find 

Sollicking  his  Wife  :  ay,  that's  the  way  : 

Dull  not,  Device,  by  coldnefs  and  delay.  [Exit. 


ACT     III. 

SCENE,  before  Othello'*  Palace. 

Enter  CafTio,  with  Muficians. 

C  A  S  S  I   O. 

ASTERS,    play  here,   I  will  content  your 

pains, 
Something  that's  brief;  and  bid,  good  mor- 
row, General. 

[Mufick  plays  \    and  enter  Clown 
from  the  Houfe. 
Clown.  Why,  mafters,    have  your  inftruments  been  in 
Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i'th'  nofe  thus  ? 
Muf  How,  Sir,  how  ? 

Clown.  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  wind-inftruments  ? 
Muf.  Ay,  marry  are  they,  Sir. 
Clown.  Oh,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 
Muf  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  Sir  ? 
Clown.  Marry,  Sir,    by  many  a  wind-inftrument  that  I 
know.     But,  Mafters,  here's  money  for  you  :    and    the 
General  fo  likes  your  mufick,  that  he  defires  you  for  loves 
fake  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 
Muf.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  not. 

Clown.  If  you  have  any  mufick  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to't  again  :  But,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufick,  the  Gene* 
ral  does  not  greatly  care. 

Muf.  We  have  none  fuch,  Sir. 

Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I'll 
away.     Go,  vanifh  into  air,  away.  {Exeunt  Muf. 

Caf. 
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Caf.  Doft  thou  hear,  mine  honeft  friend?     (31) 

Clown.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend  ;  I  hear  you. 

Caf  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets,  there's  a  poor 
piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman,  that  attends 
the  General's  wife,  be  ftirring.,  tell  her,  there's  one  Cajfio 
entreats  of  her  a  little  favour  of  fpeech.  Wilt  thou  do 
this  ? 

Clown.  She  is  ftirring,  Sir ;  if  flie  will  ftir  hither,  I 
fhall  feem  to  notifie  unto  her.  [Exit  Clown. 

Caf.  Do,   my  good  friend. 

To  him>  enter  Iago. 

In  happy  time,  lago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a- bed  then  ? 

Caf.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke,  before  we  parted. 
I  have  made  bold  to  fend  in  to  your  wife  ; 
My  fuit  is,  that  me  will  to  Defdemona 
Procure  me  fome  accefs. 

Iago.  I'll  fend  her  prefently  •, 
And  I'll  devife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufmefs 
May  be  more  free,  [Exit. 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft. 

To  him,  enter  iEmilia. 

JEmil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant,  I  am  forry 
For  your  difpleafure ;  but  all  will,  fure,  be  well. 
The  General  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it : 
And  (he  fpeaks  for  you  £outly.     The  Moor  replies, 

(31)   Caf.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  mine  honeft  Friend  ? 

Clown.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  Friend*,  I hear  you, ,]  Tho* 
the  Clown  has  his  Defign  of  playing  at  crofs-purpofes  here,  he  has  no  De- 
fign  to  make  fuch  an  abfurd  anfwer.  But,  for  this,  the  Inattention  of  our 
Editors  is  only  accountable  :  'Tis  plain,  to  make  the  low  Joak  intelligible, 
we  muft  expunge  [me]  out  of  Caffis  Speech  ;  as  both  Mr.  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley  obferv'd  to  me  :  and  their  Obfervatien— happens 
to  have  the  Sanction  of  the  elder  Quarto, 

that 
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That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 

And  great  affinity  ;  and  that  in  wifdom 

He  might  not  but  refufe  you.     But  he  protefts,  he  loves 

you  ; 
And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  likings, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Caf  Yet  I  befeech  you, 
If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 
Give' me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difcourfe 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

jEmil.  Pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  will  beftow  you  where  you  fhall  have  time 
To  fpeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Caf  Fm  much  bound  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 

Otb.  Thefe  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot, 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  Senate  ; 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  Works  •, 
Repair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  My  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

Otb.  This  fortification,  gentlemen,   fhall  we  fee*t  ? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordfhip.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  an  Apartment]  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Defdemona,  Caffio,  and  iEmilia. 

Def  "O  E  thou  aflfur'd,  good  Caffio,  I  will  do 
Jj  All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 
Mmil.  Good  Madam,    do  :    I  know,    it  grieves  my 
hufband 
As  if  the  caufe  were  his. 

Def.  Oh,  that's  an  honeft  fellow  ;  doubt  not,  Caffio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Caf.  Moil  bounteous  Madam, 
Whatever  (hall  become  of  Michael  Cajfto, 

He's 
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He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Def.  I  know't,  I  thank  you  ;  you  do  love  my  lord, 
You've  known  him  long  ;  and,  be  you  well  afTur'd, 
He  (hall  in  ftrangenefs  (land  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politick  diftance. 

Caf  Ay,  but,   lady, 
That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long, 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterifh  diet, 
Or  breed  it  felf  fo  out  of  circumftances, 
That  I  being  abfent,  and  my  Place  fupply'd, 
My  General  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Def  Do  not  doubt  that  ;  before  JEmilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  Place.     Allure  thee, 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendfhip,  Pll  perform  it 
To  the  laft  article.    My  lord  fhall  never  reft  ; 
Pll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience ; 
His  bed  fhall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  fhrift ; 
Pll  intermingle  every  thing  he  do's 
With  Cajjio's  fuit :  therefore  be  merry,  Caffio  ; 
For  thy  follicitor  fhall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cawfe  away. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Iago,  at  dijlance. 

MmlL  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Caf.  Madam,  Pll  take  my  leave. 

Def  Why,  ftay,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 

Caf  Madam,  not  now  •,  I'm  very  ill  at  eafe, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

Def  Well,  do  your  difcretion.  [Exit  Caffio. 

Iago.  Hah  !  I  like  not  that. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  fay  ? 

Iago.  Nothing,   my  lord;  or  if— I  know  not  what. 

Oth.  Was  not  that  Caffio »,  parted  from  my  wife? 

Iago.  Caffio^  my  lord  ? no,  fure,  I  cannot  think  it, 

That  he  would  fteal  away  fo  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth.  I  believe,  'twas  he. 

Def.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 

A 
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A  man  that  languifties  in  your  difpleafurc. 

Oth.  Who  is't  you  mean  ? 

Def.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Caffio.     Good  my  lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  prefent  reconciliation  take. 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honeft  face. 
I  pre'thee,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Def.  I,  footh,  fo  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me, 
To  fuffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona  \  fome  other  time. 

Def.  But  fhall't  be  (hortly  ? 

Oth.  The  fooner,  Sweet,  for  you. 

Def  Shall't  be  to  night  at  fupper  ? 

Oth.  Not  to  night. 

Def.  To  morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Oth.  I  fhall  not  dine  at  home  : 
I  meet  the  Captains  at  the  citadel. 

Drf.  Why  then  to  morrow  night,  or  Tuefday  morn, 
Or  fitefday  noon,  or  night,  or  Wednefday  morn, 
I  pr'ythee,  name  the  time  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  ;  in  faith,  he's  penitent : 
And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafon, 
(Save  that,  they  fay,  the  wars  muft  make  examples 
Out  of  jtheir  bed,)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 
T'incur  a  private  check.     When  fhall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  foul, 
What  you  would  aik  me,  that  I  would  deny, 

Or  ftand  fo  mutt'ring  on  ?  what  ?  Michael  Caffio  ! 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  many  a  time, 
When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  fo  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  ?  truft  me,  I  could  do  much  -  — 

Oth.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  \  let  him  come  when  he  will, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Def.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 
*Tis  as  I  mould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 

Or 
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Or  feed  on  nourifhing  meats,  or  keep  you  warm  -9 

Or  fue  to  you,  to  do  peculiar  profit 

To  your  own  perfon.     Nay,  when  I  have  fuit, 

Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 

It  fhall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 

And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 
Whereon  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  my  felf. 

Def.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no :  farewel,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewel,  my  Defdemona^  I'll  come  flrait. 

Def.  Mmllia^  come  •,  be,  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  [Exeunt. 

Manent  Othello,  and  Iago. 

Oth.  Excellent  Wench  ! — Perdition  catch  my  foul,  (32) 
But  I  do  love  thee  \    and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

Iago,  My  noble  lord, 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  fay,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  Michal  Caffio,  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  P 

(3  2)  Excellent  Wretch  !  Perdition  catch  my  Soul, 

But  I  do  love  thee  ;  &c.]  Tho*  all  the  printed  Copies  concur  in 
this  Reading,  I  think,  it  is  very  reafonably  to  be  fulpected.  Othello  is 
exclaiming  here  with  Admiration  and  rapturous  Fondnefs  :  but  Wretch 
can  fcarce  be  admitted  to  be  ufed,  unlefs  in  Companion  or  Contempt.  I 
make  no  queftion,  but  the  Poet  wrote ; 

Excellent  Wench  ?  Perdition  catch  my  foul,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  Wench,  Lafs,  and 
Girl  were  not  ufed  in  that  low  and  vulgar  Acceptation  as  they  are  at  this 
time  of  day  ;  but  very  frequently  with  Dignity.  To  appeal  to  a  few 
Inilances. 

■  Oh  ill-Jiarr'd  Wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  Smock  \  Othello. 

Agrip.  Royal  Wench  I 

She  made  great  Caefar  lay  his  Sword  to  bed',  &c.         Anto.  flWCleOp. 
Now  boaji  thee,  Death,  in  thy  PoJfeJJion  lies 
A  Lafs  unparagorfd.  ibid. 

■— — —  What,  Girl  !  thogray 
Do  fomething  mingle  with  our  younger  brown,  &c.  ibid. 

Oth 
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Oth.  He  did,  from  firft  to  Jaft:  why  doft  thou  afk? 

I  ago.  But  for  a  fatisfaction  of  my  thought, 
No  farther  harm. 

Oth.   Why  of  thy  thought,  I  ago  ? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think,  he'd  been  acquainted  with  it. 

Oth.  Oh,  yes,  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Iago.  Indeed  ! 

Oth.  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed.  Difcern'ft  thou  ought  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

Iago.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Honeft  ?  ay,  honeft. 

Iago.  My  lord,  for  ought  I  know. 

Oth.  What  doeft  thou  think  ? 

Iago.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Think,  my  lord  !    why,  by  heaven,  thou  echo'ft 
me ; 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  thy  thought, 
Too  hideous  to  be  fhewn.    Thou  doft  mean  fomething: 

I  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  thou  lilCdft  not  that, 

When  Cajfto  left  my  Wife.     What  did'ft  not  like  ? 

And  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counfel, 

In  my  whole  courfe  of  wooing  •,  thou  cry'dft,  indeed? 

And  didft  contract  and  purfe  thy  brow  together, 

As  if  thou  then  hadft  (hut  up  in  thy  brain 

Some  horrible  conceit :  if  thou  doft  love  me, 

Shew  me  thy  thought. 

Iago.  My  lord,  you  know,  I  love  you. 

Oth.  I  think,  thou  doft  : 
And  for  I  know,  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honefty, 
And  weigh' ft  thy  words  before  thou  giv'ft  them  breath, 
Therefore  thefe  flops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  cuftom  •,  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft, 
They're  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart,    (33) 
That  paflion  cannot  rule. 

Iago. 

(33)  fa/,  in  a  Man  that's  juft, 

They're  clofe  denotements  working  from  the  heart, 
That  PaJJion  cannot  rule.]     I  cannot  fee,  why  this  Reading  fhould 
be  prefer'd  into  the  Text  ;   and  another  degraded,  which  makes  the 

Sentiment  admirably  fine. 

They're 
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lago.  For  Michael  Cajfio, 
I  dare  be  fworn,  I  think,  that  he  is  honeft. 

Olh.  I  think  fo  too. 

Iago.  Men  (hould  be  what  they  feem. 
Or,  thofe  that  be  not,  would  they  might  feem  none ! 
^    Oth.  Certain,  men  (hould  be  what  they  feem. 

Iago.  Why,  then,  I  think,  CaJ/io's  an  honeft  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  ; 
I  pray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  doft  ruminate  ;  and  give  thy  word  of  thoughts 
The  word  of  words. 

Iago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me. 
Tho'  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that,  all  flaves  are  free  to  ; 

Utter  my  thoughts ! Why,  fay,  they're  vile  andfalfe  ; 

As  where's  that  Palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breaft  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  feflions  fit 
'With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Olh.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  Iago9 
If  thou  but  think'ft  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'ft  his  ear 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  befeech  you, 

Though  I  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  Guefs, 

(As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  fpie  into  abufe  ;  and  oft  my  jealoufie 
Shapes  fiults  that  are  not ;)  I  intreatyou  then, 
From  one  that  fo  imperfeclly  conceits, 
Your  wifdom  would  not  build  your  felf  a  trouble 
Out  of  my  fcattering  and  unfure  obfervance  : 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  and  wifdom, 

They're  cold  Dilations  'working  from  the  Heart, 
lb  at  PaJJion  cannot  rule. 

"  Thefe  Stops  and  Breaks,  which  thou  mak'it,  (fays  Othello)  are~cold 
1  Dilations,  or  the  cold  keeping  back  a  Secret,  which  Men  of  phlegma- 

*l  tick  Conititutions,  whofe  Hearts  are  not  ruled  or  govern'd  by  their 
8  Paflions,  we  find,  can  do  ;  while  more  fanguine  Tempers  reveal  thenv 

«*  felves  at  once,  and  without  Referve.  Mr.  Warhurton. 

Vol  VII.  E  e  To 
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To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls. 
Who  fteals  my  purfe,  deals  tram  •,    'tis  fomet'hing,  no- 
thing i  _  C34) 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  Have  to  thoufands  *, 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  That,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  I'll  know  thy  thoughts 

Iago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 
Nor  mall  not,  whilft  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 

Oth.  Ha  ! 

Iago.  Oh,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealoufie  ; 
It  is  a  green-ey'd  monfter,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.     That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  ; 
But,  oh,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  doats,  yet  doubts ;  fufpects,  yet  ftrongly  loves  1 

Oth.  Oh  mifery ! 

Iago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  ; 
But  riches  endlcfs,  is  3s  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  fhall  be  poor 
Good  heaven  !  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 

(34)   Who  fteals  my  Purfe,  feats  Trafh  ;  "'tis  fomething,  nothing  ; 

^I^joas  mine,  ''tis  his  j  and  has  been  Slave  to  tboufands.~\ 
Of  Riches,  and  other  temporal  Poneflions,  being  uncertain,  and  often 
changing  their  Matters,    we  meet  with  feveral  PafTages  in  the  Clafiics, 
which  might  have  given  our  Author  a  Hint  for  this  Sentiment. 
Nunc  ager  Umbreni  fub  Nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Diclus,  erit  nulli  proprius  ;  fed  cedet  in  ufum 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.  Horat.  Serm.  lib.  ii.  2. 

This  Lucian  feems  to  have  imitated  in  an  Epigram. 
'Aypb*  'Ax&tijzvifv  yiv'oyav  To]e,  viiv  JV  Mzvivvrit, 
Kcti  nrdhtv  1%  trio*  (H\ac^ai  &<;  i%$ov. 

"Oifl&t,  «f*'  <P'  oAui  *£ivoi  dx\ei  tJ%*K- 
Nil proprium  ducas,   quod  mutarier  potef.  Publ.  Syrus. 

'Ol/tf,  O/cP'  OTG)  WZWOtdAf  d^yvel0)y    TA7€f . 
'O  Kctlfoi  0  TVXCOV  TOM  (X^V  i.   KiKlttpivOK 

■'fJvks,  tuv  KiKl^ivm  <F  cL<p(k\{\o.  Apollodorus. 

Xijfu&fe  ef1'  cCvMtwv  Ahholi  c&Mc*  '(yet.  Solon. 

rrom 
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From  jealoufie  ! 

Oth.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 

Think'ft  thou,  Pd  make  a  life  of  jealoufie  ? 

To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 

With  frefh  fufpicions  ?  No  ;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 

Is  once  to  be  refolv'd.     Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 

When  I  (hall  turn  the  bufinefs  of  my  foul 

To  fuch  exufflicate  and  blown  furmifes, 

Matching  thy  inference.     *Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous, 

To  fay,  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  fpeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  well  , 
Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  mod  virtuous. 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  1  draw 
The  fmalleil:  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  (he  had  eyes,  and  chofe  me.     No,   Tago9 
I'll  fee  before  I  doubt  •,  when  I  doubt,  prove  \ 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufie. 

Iago.  I'm  glad  of  this  •,  for  now  I  (hall  have  reafon 
To  (hew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit.     Therefore,  as  I'm  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me.     I  fpeak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife,  obferve  her  well  with  Caffio  ; 
Wear  your  eye,  thus;    not  jealous,  nor  fecure; 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature 
Out  of  felf-bounty  be  abus'd  ;  look  to't. 
I  know  our  country  difpofition  well  ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heav'n  fee  the  pranks, 
They  dare  not  (hew  their  hufbands  -,  their  bed  confcience 
Is  not  to  leave't  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 
Oth.  Dolt  thou  fay  lb  ? 

Iago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And  when  (he  feem'd  to  (hake,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  mod. 
Oth.  And  fo  (he  did. 
Iago.  Go  to  then  ; 
She,  that,  fo  young,  could  give  out  fuch  a  Seeming 

To  feal  her  father's  eyes  up,  clofe  as  oak 

He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft — but  I'm  much  to  blame: 
I  humbly  do  befeech  you  of  your  pardon, 

E  e  2  For 
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For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I'm  bound  to  you  forever. 

Iago.  I  fee,  this  hath  a  little  dafh'd  your  fpiiits. 

Oth.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

I  ago.  Truft  me,  I  fear,  it  has  • 
I  hope,  you  will  confider,  what  is  fpoke 
Comes  from  my  love.     But,  I  do  fee,  you're  mov'd— 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  drain  my  fpeech 
To  groffer  iflues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  fufpicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  fo,  my  lord,     (35) 
My  fpeech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  Succefs, 
Which  my   thoughts   aim  not   at.     Ca/fio's  my   worthy 

friend. 
My  lord,  I  fee,  you're  mov'd 

Oth.  No,  not  much  mov'd 

I  do  not  think,  but  Defdemona's  honed. 

Iago.  Long  live  fhe  fo !  and  long  live  you  to  think  fo  ! 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  it  felf 

Iago.  Ay,  there's  the  point ; — as  (to  be  bold  with  you) 
Not  to  affecl  many  propofed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  degree, 
"Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  Nature  tends: 
Foh !  one  may  fmell,  in  fuch,  a  will  mod  rank, 
Foul  difproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 
But,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  in  pofition 
Diftinctly  fpeak  of  her  ;    tho'  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And,  haply,  fo  repent. 

(35)  Should  you  do  fo,  my  Lord, 

My  Speech  would  fall  into  fuch  vile  excefs, 

Which  my  thoughts  aim  not  at]  This  is  Mr.  Pope*s  Reading,  and, 
I  am  afraid,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unauthoriz'd.  For,  fuppofe,  Othello 
were  to  believe  all  that  Iago  told  him  on  Sufpicion,  how  would  Iago's 
Speech  fall  into  the  worfe  Excefs  thereupon  ?  All  the  old  Copies,  that  I 
have  feen,  read,  Succefs :  and  this  is  certainly  the  Author's  Meaning. 
"  If  you  mould  believe  all  I  have  faid,  my  Speech  would  fucceed  worfe, 
"  have  more  vile  Confequences  in  your  Refentment  againfl  your  Wife, 
"  than  I  had  any  Aim,  or  Purpofe,  to  excite." 

Oth. 
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Oth.  Farewel,  farewel; 
If  more  thou  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more  : 
Sec  on  thy  wife  t'obferve.     Leave  me,  I  ago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry  ? 

This  honeft  creature,  doubtlefs, 

Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

Iago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your  Honour 
To  fcan  this  tiling  no  farther  ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
Altho'  'tis  fit  that  Cajfio  have  his  Place, 
For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability, 
Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 
You  (hall  by  that  perceive  him,  and  his  means  •, 
Note,  if  your  lady  drain  his  entertainment 
With  any  ftrong,  or  vehement  importunity  ; 
Much  will  be  feen  in  That.     In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufie  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have  to  fear,  I  am  •,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  Honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

Iago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Manet  Othello. 

Oth.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honefty, 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  fpirit, 
Of  human  dealings.     If  I  prove  her  haggard, 
Tho'  that  her  jefles  were  my  dear  heart-ftrings, 
I'd  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I'm  black, 
And  have  not  thofe  foft  parts  of  converfation 
That  chamberers  have  ;  or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years,  yet  that's  not  much        v 
She's  gone,  I  am  abus'd,  and  my  relief 
Muft  be  to  loath  her.     Oh  the  curfe  of  marriage  ! 
That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 
For  others  ufe.     Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  Great  ones  ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  lefs  than  the  bafe  j 

E  e  3  5Tis 
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'Tis  deftiny  unfhunnable,  like  death. 
Even  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do   quicken.    Defdemona   comes! 

Enter  Defdemona  and  ^Emilia. 

If  fhe  be  falfe,  oh,  then  heav'n  mocks  it  felf : 
I'll  not  believe't. 

Def.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  lflanders, 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  prefence. 

Oth.  I  am  to  blame 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  faintly  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ? 

Oth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Def.  Why,  that's  with  watching,  'twill  away  again  ; 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
Ir  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  ; 

[She  drops  her  handkerchief. 
Let  it  alone :  come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Def  I  am  very  forry,  that  you  are  not  well.      [Exeunt. 

Manet  iEmilia. 

JEmiL  I  am  glad,  I  have  found  this  napkin  ; 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor  y 
My  wayward  hufband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  ileal  it.     But  fhe  fo  loves  the  token, 
("For  he  conjur'd  her,  fhe  fhould  ever  keep  it) 
That  fhe  referves  it  evermore  aboiit  her, 
To  kifs  and  talk  to.     I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out, 
And  give't  Iago  ;  what  he'll  do  with  ir, 
Heav'n  knows,  not  I  : 
I  nothing,  but  to  pleafe  his  fantafie. 

Enter  Iago. 

J  ago.  How  now  ?  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 
MmiL  Do  not  you  chide  s  I  have  a  thing  for  you, 

Iago, 
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I  ago.  You  have  a  thing  for  me  ? 
It  is  a  common  thing— 

Mmil.  Ha  ? 

Zzgo.  To  have  a  foolifh  wife. 

Mmil.  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  what  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief  ? 

/ago.  What  handkerchief? 

Mmil.  What  handkerchief? 

Why,  That  the  Moor  firft  gave  to  Defdemona  ; 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  fteal. 

I  ago.  Hart  ftolen  it  from  her  ? 

Mmil.  No  ;  but  (he  let  it  drop  by  negligence; 
And,  to  th'  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took't  up  : 
Look,  here  'tis. 

Iago.  A  good  wench,  give  it  me. 

Mmil.  What  will  you  do  with't,  you  have  been  fo  earneft 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  [Snatching  it. 

Mmil.  If't  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import, 
Give't  me  again.     Poor  lady!  fhe'll  run  mad, 
When  fhe  mall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  on't : 

I  have  ufe  for  it.     Go,  leave  me [Exit  Mmil. 

I  will  in  CaJ/io's  lodging  lofe  this  napkin, 

And  let  him  find  it.     Trifles  light  as  air 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 

As  proofs  of  holy  Writ.     This  may  do  fomething. 

The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifons  : 

Dang'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poifons,     (36) 

Which  at  the  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  diftafte  ; 

But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur. 1  did  fay  fo. 

l 

(36)  Dang'rous  Conceits  are  in  their  'Nature  poifons,"]  I  cannot  poffibly 
account  for  Mr.  Popes  Oftentation  of  Induftry  upon  this  Paflage.  This 
Line,  fays  he,  rejlor* d from  the  frjl  Edition,  compleats  theSenfe.  But,  pray, 
let  us  obferve  the  Accuracy  of  this  wonderful  Rejiorer.  The  Line,  'tis 
true,  is  in  ihefrjl  Edition  ;  but  'tis  likewife  in  the/;-/?  and  fecond  Impref- 
fions  in  Folio  ;  'tis  in  the  Quarto,  of  1630  ;  and  'tis  in  the  Editions  put 
out  by  Mr.  Rowe ;  how  then  is  it  refold  ?  Hjjjc  mandes,  Ji  quid  recTe  cu- 
rat urn  <veli$. 
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Enter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes !    Not  Poppy,  nor  Mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowfie  Sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  Sleep, 
Which  thou  had  it  yefterday. 

Oth.  Ha !   falfe  to  me  ! 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  Genera]  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Oth.  Avant  !    be   gone  !  thou'ft  fet  me  on  the  rack  : 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know  a  little. 

lago.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftol'n  hours  of  luft? 
I  faw't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  •, 
I  ilept  the  next  night  well  ;  was  free,  and  merry  ; 
I  found  not  CaJJio's  kifTes  on  her  lips  : 
He,  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  ftol'n, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

lago.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  Camp, 
(Pioneers  and  all,)  had  tafted  her  fweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind  !  Farevvcl  content  ! 
Farewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !  oh,  farewell" 
Farewel  the  neighing  fteed,  and  the  fhrill  trump, 
The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumitance  of  glorious  war ! 
And,  bh,  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel  1  Othello's  Occupation's  gone  ! 

lago.  Is't  pofiible,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Villain,  be  fure,  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  s 
Be  fure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

[Catching  hold  on  him. 
Or  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  foul, 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  aniwer  my  wak  d  wrath. 

lago. 
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Iago.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  fee't  ;  or,  at  the  lead,  fo  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

Iago.  My  noble  lord— — 

Oth.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  •,  abandon  all  remorfe  ; 
On  horrors  head,  horrors  accumulate  *, 
Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd ; 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  Oh  grace !  oh  heav'n  defend  me  ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul  ?  or  fenfe  ? 
God  be  w'  you  ;  take  mine  office.     O  wretched  fool, 
That  liv'ft  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice! 
Oh  monftrous  world  !  take  note,  take  note,  oh  world, 
To  be  direct  and  honeft,  is  not  fafe. 
I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
I'll  love  no  friend,  fith  love  breeds  fuch  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  (lay thou  fhould'ft  be  honeft 

Iago.  I  mould  be  wife,  for  honefty 's  a  fool, 
And  lofes  what  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 
I  think,   my  wife  is  honeft  ;  and  think,  fhe  is  not ; 
I  think,  that  thou  art  juft  ;  and  think,  thou  art  not ; 
I'll  have  fome  proof.     Her  name,  that  was  as  frefh 
As  Dian's  vifage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  my  own  face.     If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poifon,  or  fire,  or  fufTocating  ftreams, 
I'll  not  endure't Would,  I  were  fatisfied  ! 

Iago.  I  fee,  Sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  paflion  ; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisfied  ? 

Oth.  Would  ?  nay,  and  will. 

Iago.  And  may  •,  but  how  ?  how  fatisfied,  my  lord  ? 
Would  you  be  fupervifor,   grofly  gape  on? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ? 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation  !    oh  ! 

Iago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  'em  to  that  profpect :  damn  them  then, 

If 
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If  ever  mortal  Eyes  do  fee  them  bolder, 
More  than  their  own.     What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  where's  fatisfaction  ? 
It  is  impoflible  you  mould  fee  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  fay, 
If  imputation  and  ftrong  circumftances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  fatisfaction,  you  might  have't. 
Oth.  Give  me  a  living  reafon  die's  difloyal. 
Iago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  •, 
But  fith  I'm  entred  in  this  caufe  fo  far, 
Prick' d  to't  by  foolifh  honefty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  Caffio  lately, 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 

I  could  not  deep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men,  fo  loofe  of  foul, 

That  in  their  deeps  will  mutter  their  affairs ; 

One  of  this  kind  is  Caffio  : 

In  deep  I  heard  him  fay,    "  Sweet  Defdemona^ 

"  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  !  M 

And  then,  Sir,   would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand  ; 

Cry— •*-"  oh  fweet  creature  !  "  and  then  kifs  me  hard, 

As  if  he  pluckt  up  kiffes  by  the  roots, 

That  grew  upon  my  lips  *,  then  lay  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  and  figh  and  kifs,  and  then 

Cry,   "  curfed  fate!  ^  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor.5' 

Oth.  Oh  monftrous !    monftrous ! 
,  Iago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  afore-gone  conclufion  ; 
sTis  a  flirewd  doubt,  tho'  it  be  but  a  dream. 

Iago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
Ttet  do  demonftrate  thinly. 
Oth.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 
Iago,  Nay,  but  be  wife  ;  yet  we  fee  nothing  done  \ 

She  may  be  honeft  yet. Tell  me  but  this, 

Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  ftrawberries  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 
Oth.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  one  •,  'twas  my  firft  gift. 

Iago, 
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Iago.  I  know  not  that  •,  but  fuch  a  handkerchief, 
(I'm  lure,  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to  day 
See  Caffio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that- 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any,  if  'twas  hers, 
It  fpeaks  againft  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth.  Oh,  that  the  flave  had  forty  thoufand  lives  ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  Revenge. 
Now  do  I  fee,  'tis  true.-        Look  here,  Iago, 
All  my  fond  Jove  thus  do  I  blow  to  heav'n  : 
'Tis  gone  -,■ 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell  ! 
Yield  up,  oh  Jove,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate !  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'cis  of  afpicks  tongues. 

Iago.  Yet  be  content. 

Oth.  Oh  blood,  blood,  blood 

Iago.  Patience,    I    fay  ;    your  mind,    perhaps,    may 
change. 

Oth.  Never,  Iago.     Like  to  the  Pontick  Sea, 
Whofe  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe, 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellefpont  : 
Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up Now,  by  yond  marble  heav'n, 

In  the  due  rev'rence  of  a  facred  vow  [He  kneels. 

I  here  engage  my  words 

Iago.  Do  not  rife  yet :  [Iago  kneels. 

Witnefs,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about  ! 
Witnefs,  that  here  Iago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  fervice.     Let  him  command,    C37) 

Nor, 

(37)  ■   1  1  ■  Let  him  command, 

And  to  obey  Jh all  be  in  me  Remorfe, 

What  bloody  Bujinefs  e<ver.~\  Thus  all  the  old  Copies,  to  the 
manifeft  Depravation  of  the  Poet's  Senfe.  Mr.  Pope  has  attempted  an 
Emendation,  but  with  his  old  Luck  and  Dexterity. 

Not 
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Nor,  to  obey,  fhall  be  in  me  Remorfe, 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever. 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love, 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't  : 
Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay, 
That  CaffiSs  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead  ;     (38) 
'Tis  done  at  your  requeft.     But,  let  her  live. 

Oth.  Dam-n  her,  lewd  Minx  !  oh,  damn  her,  damn  her  ! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw 
To  furnifh  me  with  fome  fwift  means  of  d^ath 
For  the  fair  Devil.     Now  art  thou  my  Lieutenant. — 

Iago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,   another  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Defdemona,   Emilia,    and  Clown. 

Def.   TT\  O  you  know,   firrah,   where  Lieutenant  Caffio 
LJ         lyes  ? 

Not  to  oheyjhall  be  in  me  Remorfe,  Sec. 
I  read,  with  the  Change  only  of  a  fingle  Letter ; 

Nor,  to  obey,  Jball  be  in  me  Remorfe,   &c. 
i.  e.  Let  your  Commands  be  ever  fo  bloody,  Remorfe  and  Compaffion 
mall  not  reftrain  me  from  obeying  them.     Much  to  the  fame  Tenour 
Lady  Macbeth  fays ; 

Stop  up  tti  Accefs  and  Pajfage  to  Remorfe, 

That  no  compunctious  Vifitings  of  Nature 

Shake  my  fell  Purpofe. 

38.  Iago.  My  Friend  is  dead.]  i.e.  I  am  fo  firmly  refolv'd  to  obey 
your  Commands,  that  you  may  conclude  CaJJio  already  dead.  Ben 
*Jonfony  I  remember,  in  a  like  Circumftance,  in  his  Catiline,  has  finely 
exprefs'd  the  Impetuofity  of  Cethegush  Character  ;  the  Dialogue  is  about 
making  away  with  Cicero. 

He  mall  die  ; 

Shall  <was  toojlowly  faid  He's  dying  ;  That 

Is  yet  toojlo<vo  ; He's  dead. 

But  this,  by  the  Bye,  is  a  Copy  from  Seneca  the  Tragedian,  in  his  Her- 
cules Fur  ens. 

Lycus  Creonti  debit  as  pecnas  dabit : 

hentum  eft,  dabit :   dat :  hoc  quoqi  eft  lentum,  dedit. 

Clown. 
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Clown.  1  dare  noc  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 

Def.  Why,  man  ? 

Clown.  He's  a  foldier ;  and  for  me  to  fay,  a  foldier  lies, 
'tis  ftabbing. 

Def.  Go  to  •,  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clown.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Def.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for  me  to 
devife  a  lodging,  and  fay,  he  lyes  here,  or  he  lyes  there, 
were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Def  Can  you  enquire  him  out  ?  and  be  edified  by 
report  ? 

Clown.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  •,  that  is, 
make  queftions,  and  bid  them  anfwer.     (39) 

Def.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  •,  tell  him,  I  have 
mov'd  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all  will  be  well. 

Clown.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's  wit, 
and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it.     [Exit  Clown. 

Def  Where  fhould  I  lofe  that  handkerchief,  JEmilia  f 

fE?nil  I  know  not,  Madam. 

Def.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  Cruzadoes.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Mniil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Def.  Who,  he?  I  think,  the  Sun,  where  he  was  bom, 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

ALmil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Def.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cajfio  be 
CalPd  to  him.    How  is  it  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

(39)  Clown.  I  nvill  catechize  the  World  for  him  1 

That  is,  make  Queftions,  and  by  them  anfwer, .] 
This  Clown  is  a  Fool  to  fome  purpofe.     He  was  to  go  feek  for  One  ; 
he  fays,  he  will  ask  for  him,    and  by  his  own  Queftions  make  Anfwer. 
Without  doubt,  we  fhould  read  ; 

and  bid  them  anfwer. 

i.  e.  the  World  ;  thofe,  whom  he  queftions.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Enter 
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Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady.  Oh,  hardnefs  to  diiTemble  ! 
How  do  you,  Defdemona  ? 

Df  Well,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand-,  this  hand  is  moid,  my  Lady. 

Def  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  forrow. 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulnefs,  and  liberal  heart  : 

Hot,  hot,  and  moid this  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  fequefter  from  liberty  ;  failing  and  prayer, 
Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout  ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels  :  'tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Def.  You  may,  indeed,  fay  fo  ; 
For  'twas  that  hand,  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A  liberal  hand.  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave  hands ;  (40) 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 

Def.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this ;  come,  now  your  promife. 

Oth.  What  promife,  chuck  ? 

(40)  The  Hearts  of  oldga<ve  Hands  ; 

But  our  neiv  Heraldry  is  Hands  not  Hearts] 

The  Senfe  of  the  Sentence  here  is  very  clear  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I 
have  a  Sufpicion,  that  a  Point  of  Hiftory  is  obliquely  alluded  to.  Soon 
after  King  James  the  Firji  came  to  the  Crown,  in  order  to  raife  a  Sum, 
he  created  the  new  Dignity  of  Baronets :  each  Man  was  to  pay  fo  muck 
for  his  Title.  Amongfl:  their  other  Prerogatives  of  Honour,  they  had 
this,  *viz.  an  Addition  to  their  paternal  Arms  of  a  Hand,  gules,  in  an 
Efcutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt,  but  this  was  the  new 
Heraldry  hinted  at  by  our  Author  :  and  the  Satire  is  moll  exquifite, 
plainly  infinua ting  that  fome,  then  created,  had  Hands,  indeed;  but  no 
Hearts :  that  is,  Money  to  pay  for  the  Creation,  but  no  Virtue  to  purchafe 
the  Honour.  But  the  nneft  part  of  the  Poet's  Addrefs  in  this  Allufion,  is, 
the  Compliment  he  paid  by  it  to  his  old  Miftrefs,  Elizabeth.  For  James's 
Pretence  for  raifing  this  Sum,  by  the  new  Creation,  was  the  Reduction 
of  Uljler,  and  other  Provinces  in  Ireland ;  the  Memory  of  which  he 
Would  perpetuate  by  this  Addition  to  the  Arms,  which  is  the  Arms  of 
Uljler.  Now  the  Methods  ufed  by  Elizabeth  in  the  Conqueft  of  that 
Kingdom  were  fo  different  from  this,  (the  Dignities,  fhe  confer'd,  be- 
ing on  thofe  who  had  employ'd  their  Steel,  not  their  Gold  in  that  Service;) 
that  nothing  could  more  add  to  her  Glory  than  being  compared  to  her 
Succejfir  in  this  Point  of  View.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Def. 
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Def.  I've  fent  to  bid  Caffio  come  fpeak  with  you. 

Oth.  I  have  a  fait  and  iorry  Rheum  offends  me  ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Def.  Here,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  That,  which  I  gave  you. 

Def.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not  ?< 

Def.  No,  indeed,   my  Lord. 

Oth.  That's  a  fault.     That  handkerchief    (41) 
Did  an  ^Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  Charmer,  and  could  almoft  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.  She  told  her,  while  fhe  kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  fubdue  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love  -,  but  if  fhe  loft  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  fpirits  hunt 
After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 

And 

(41 )  — — —  'That  Handkerchief 

Did  an  ^Egyptian  to  my  Mother  give  ;  ]  Becaufe  this  Epifode  of 
the  Handkerchief  \&s  been  attacked  by  Snarlers  and  Buffoon-Criticks,  I  am 
tempted  to  fubjoin  an  Obfervation  or  two  in  J  unification  of  our  Author's 
Conduct.  The  Poet  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  Levity  of  fuch 
Judges,  as  fhould  account  the  giving  away  an  Hankerchief  too  flight  a 
Ground  for  Jealoufy.  He  therefore  obviates  this,  upon  the  very  Mo- 
ment of  the  Handkerchief  being  loft,  by  making  Iago  fay  ; 
Trifes,  light  as  Air, 

Are,  to  the  "Jealous,  Conft /nations  fro  fig 

As  Proofs  of  holy  Writ. 

Befides  this,  let  us  fee  how  finely  the  Poet  has  made  his  Handkerchief 
of  Significancy  and  Importance.  Cinthio  Giraldi,  from  whom  he  has 
borrowed  the  Incident,  only  fays,  that  it  was  the  Moor*s  Gift,  upon  his 
Wedding,  to  Defdetnona  ;  that  it  was  moft  curioufly  wrought  after  the 
Moorijb  Fafhion,  and  very  dear  both  to  him  and  his  Wife  ;  il  quelPanni- 
cello  era  lavora(o  alia  Morefca  fQttiliJJitnamente,  et  era  carijjimo  alia  Donna 
&  parimente  al  Moro.  But  our  Author,  who  wrote  in  a  fuperftitious 
Age,  (when  Philtres  were  in  Vogue  for  procuring  Love,  and  Amulets  for 
preferving  it ;)  makes  his  Handkerchief  deriv'd  from  an  Inchantrefs ; 
Magick  and  Myftery  are  in  its  Materials  and  Work?nanJhip ;  its  Quali- 
ties and  Attributes  are  folemnly  laid  down ;  and  the  Gift  recommended  to 
be  cheriuYd  by  its  Owners  on  the  moft  inducing  Terms  imaginable,  viz, 
the  making  the  Party  amiable  to  her  Husband,  and  the  keeping  his  Af- 
fections fteady.  Such  Circumftances,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  Mat- 
ter, are  the  very  Soul  and  Eflence  of  Poetry  :   Fancy  here  exerts  its  great 

Otuiiag 
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And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wiv'd, 

To  give  it  her.     I  did  fo  ;  and  take  heed  on't  ; 

Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
To  lofe't,  or  giv't  away,  were  fuch  perdition, 
As  nothing  elfe  could  match. 

Def  Is't  poffible? 

Oth.  'Tis  true  -,  there's  magtck  in  the  web  of  it ; 
A  Sybill,  that  had  numbred  in  the  world 
The  Sun  to  courfe  two  hundred  compafles, 
In  her  prophetick  fury  fow'd  the  Work  : 
The  worms  were  hallowed,  that  did  breed  the  filk  ; 
And  it  wasdy'd  in  Mummey,  which  the  fkillful 
Conferv'd  of  Maidens  hearts. 

Def  Indeed  !  is't  true  ! 

Oth.  Moft  veritable,  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Def.  Then  would  to  heav'n,  that  I  had  never  feen't ! 

Oth.  Ha  ?  wherefore  ? 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly,  and  ram  ? 

Oth.  Is't  loft?  is't  gone?  fpeak,  is  it  out  o'th'  way  ? 

Def  Blefs  us  ! 

Oth.  Say  you  ? 

Def.  It  is  not  loft  ;  but  what,  and  if  it  were  ? 

Oth.  Ha  ! 

Def  I  fay,   it  is  not  loft. 

Oth.  Fetch't,    let  me  fee't. 

Def.  Why,  fo  I  can,  Sir  •,  but  I  will  not  now : 

creating  Power,  and  adds  a  Dignity,  that  furprizes,  to  its  Subject.  Af- 
ter this,  Jet  us  hear  the  coarfe  Pleafantries  of  Mr.  Rymer.  "  So  much 
"  ado,  fo  much  Strefs,  fo  much  Paflion,  and  Repetition,  about  an  Hand- 
"  kerchief!  Why  was  not  this  call'd  the  Tragedy  of  the  Handkerchief '? 
"  What  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  (as  Quintilian  expreffes  it,)  in  par-vis 
u  litibus  has  Tragcedias  movere  ?  We  have  heard  of  Fortunatus's  Purfe, 
"  and  of  the  inwifible  Cloak,  long  ago  worn  thread-bare,  and  ftow'd  up 
(c  in  the  Wardrobe  of  obfolete  Romances  :  One  might  think,  that  were 
<c  a  fitter  Place  for  this  Handkerchief,  than  that  it,  at  this  time  of  day, 
"  be  worn  on  the  Stage,  to  raife  every  where  all  this  Clutter  and  Tur- 
M  moil.  Had  it  been  Defdemona's  Garter,  the  fagacious  Moor  might 
"  have  fmelt  a  Rat :  but  the  Handkerchief  is  fo  remote  a  Trifle,  no 
f(  Booby,  on  this  fide  Mauritania,  could  make  any  Confequence  from 
«  it."—— Whether  this  be  from  the  Spirit  of  a  true  Critic,  or  from  the 
Licence  of  a  Railer,  I  may  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  determine :  fo 
leave  it  to  every  indifferent  Judgment. 

This 
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This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  fuit, 
Pray  you,  let  Cqffio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.  Fetch   me  the  handkerchief my   mind    mif- 


gives- 


D?f  Come,  you'll  ne'er  meet  a  more  fufHcient  man. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief 

Def.  A  man,  that,  all  his  time, 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love  ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief 

Def.  Infooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away  ! [Exit  Othello. 

Manent  Defdemona  and  iEmilia. 

Mmil.  Is  nor  this  man  jealous? 

Def.  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I'm  moft  unhappy  in  the  lofsof  it. 

JEmil.  'Tis  not  a  year,  or  two,  thews  us  a  man  : 
They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and,  when  they're  full, 
They  belch  us.     Look  you  !  Caffioy  and  my  husband. 

Enter  Iago  and  Cafllo. 

I  ago.  There  is  no  other  way,  'tis  fhe  muft  do't ; 
And  lo,  the  happinefs  !  go  and  importune  her. 

Def.  How  now,  good  Caffio,  what's  the  news  with  you? 

Caf  Madam,  my  former  fuit.     I  do  befeechyou, 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love  •, 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart, 
Intirely  honour.    I  would  not  be  delay'd  ; 
If  my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind, 
That  not  my  fervice  paft,  nor  prefent  forrows, 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again  ; 
But  to  know  fo,  muft  be  my  benefit. 
So  (hall  I  cloath  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 

Vol.  VII.  Ff  And 
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And  fhut  myfelf  up  in  fome  other  courfe,     (42) 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Def.  Alas!  thrice- gentle  Ca£ioy 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  -, 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  •,  nor  fhould  I  know  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  fpirit  fanclified, 
As  I  have  fppken  for  you  all  my  bed  ; 
And  flood  within  the  blank  of  his  difpleafure, 
For  my  free  fpeech  !  You  mull:  a-while  be  patient; 
What  I  can  do,  I  will :  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  myfelf  I  dare.    Let  That  fuffice  you. 

Iago.  Is  my  lord  angry? 

Mmil.  He  went  hence  but  now  ; 
And,  certainly,  in  ftrange  unquietnefs. 

Iago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  feen  the  Cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  Devil,    from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother  ;  and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment  then  •,  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.  [Exit. 

Manent  Defdemona,  JEmilia,    and  Caflio. 

Def.  I  pr'ythee,  do  fo. — Something,  fure,  of  State, 
Either  from  Venice^  or  fome  unhatch'd  practice, 

(42)  Andjhut  -myfelf  up  in  fome  other  Courfe, 

To  Fortunes  Arms.]  i.e.  to  be  embraced  by  Fortune  :  which  was  a 
greater  Happinefs  than  Cajfio  yet  dreamt  of.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  are  to  difpute  here  with  Mr.  Pope's  Eyes,  or  his  Undexftanding,  for 
departing  from  all  the  old  Copies,  which  read  as  they  mould  do ; 

And  Jhut  myfelf  up  in  fome  other  Courfe, 

To  Fortune *s  Alms. 
i.  e.  To  Chance,  and  Cafualty.     So  before,  in  this  Play  ; 

Pd  <whifle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  Wind 

To  prey  at  Fortune. 
i.  e.  at  Random.     And  fo,  in  King  Lear ; 

■■■  Let  your  fudy 
Be  to  content  your  Lord,  <vcho  hath  receiv'dyou 
At  Fortune's  Alms. 
i.  e.  a  Beggar ;  itfipt  of  the  Indulgence  of  Fortune. 

Made 
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Made  here  demonftrable  in  Cyprus  to  him, 

Hach  puddled  his  clear  fpirit  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes, 

Mens  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 

Tho'  great  ones  are  their  object.     'Tis  ev'n  fa 

For  let  our  ringer  ake,  and  it  endues 

Our  other  healthful  members  with  a  fenfe 

Of  pain.     Nay,  we  mud  think,  Men  are  not  Gods ; 

Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervance  always, 

As  fits  the  bridal.     Befhrew  me  much,  JSmilia, 

I  was  (unhandfome  warrior,  as  I  am,) 

Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul  ; 

But  now  I  find,  I  had  fuborn'd  the  witnefs, 

And  he's  indited  falfely. 

Mmil.  Pray  heav'n,  it  be 
State- matter,  as  you  think  ;  and  no  conception, 
Nor  jealous  toy  concerning  you. 

Def  Alas-the-day,  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

Mmil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo  j 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  caufe; 
But  jealous,  for  they're  jealous.    It's  a  monfler 
Begot  upon  it  felf,  born  on  it  felf. 

Def  Heav'n  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello's  mind ! 

JErriil.  Lady,  amen. 

Def.  I  will  go  feek  him.     Caffio^  walk  hereabout; 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  fuit, 
And  feek  t'  efFect  it  to  my  uttermoft. 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  your  Ladyfhip. 

[£#.  Defdem.  andJEmil.  at  one 
door  -,   Caffio,  at  the  other. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Street  before  the  Palace. 

Re-enter  Caffio,    meeting  Bianca. 

2fo?».*QAVE  you,  friend  Caffio. 

\J    Caf.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Bianca  ? 
Indeed,  fweet  Love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 
Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caffio. 
What  ?  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights  ? 

F  f  2  Eightfcore- 
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Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  abfent  hours, 
More  tedious  that  the  dial,  eightfcore  times  ? 
Oh  weary  reckoning  ! 

Caf.  Pardon  me,   Bianco,  : 
I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  preft  ; 
But  I  fhall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  Defdemona'j  Handkerchief, 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  Oh  Caffio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  fome  token  from  a  newer  friend  : 
Of  thy  felt  abfence  now  I  fed  a  caufe  : 
Is't  come  to  this  ?  well,  well. 

Caf  Go  to,  woman  : 
Throw  your  vile  gueffes  in  the  Devil's  teeth, 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous  now, 
That  this  is  from  fome  miftrefs,  fome  remembrance  ? 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whofe  is  it  ? 

Caf.  I  know  not  neither  ;  I  found  it  in  my  chamber ; 
I  like  the  work  well  ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  Td  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do't,  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  ?  wherefore  ? 

taf  I  do  attend  here  on  the  General, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wifh, 
To  have  him  fee  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Caf.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me  *, 
I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  fay,  if  I  fhall  fee  you  foon  at  night? 

Caf.  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here.     But  I'll  fee  you  foon. 

Bian.  'Tis  very  good  j  I  muft  be  circumflanc'd.     [Exe. 


ACT 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE,   a  Court  before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Othello,  and  Iago. 

I  A   G  O. 

ILL  you  think  fo  ? 
Oth.  Think  fo,  Iago  ? 
Iago.  What,  to  kifs  in  private  ? 
Oth.  An  unauthoriz'd  kifs? 
Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed, 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oth.  Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ?     (43) 
It  is  hypocrify  againft  the  Devil  : 
They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  fo, 
The  Devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heav'n. 
Iago.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip: 

But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief 

Oth.   What  then  ? 

Iago.  Why  then,  'tis  hers,    my  lord ;  and,  being  hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  beftow?t  it  on  any  man. 

(43)   Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  mean  no  barm  ? 

It  is  Hypocrijie  againji  the  Devi/.']     This  PafTage  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a   Angular  Set  of  Devotees  in  the  primitive  Church  of  both  Sexes, 
(whom  S.  Cyprian  condemns  in  one  of  his  Epiftles)    and  which  had  con- 
tinued  a   confiderable  time,    as  we   may  fee  from  DodaveJPs  Cyprianic 
Diflertations,    where  we  have  a   full  Account  of   them.     There  were 
feveral  of   both  Sexes,  who  had  made  their  Vows  and  Profeffions  of 
Chaftity  ;  and,  as  the  extreameft  Trial  of  their  Virtue,  fcrupled  not  to 
lie  naked  together  in  Bed.     Some  had  been  excommunicated  for   it   of 
the  female  Sex,  who  yet  ftuck  to  their  Innocence,  and  offer'd  to  undergo 
any  Trials  of  their  Virginity.     Whether  our  Author  had  thefe  dirTem- 
bling  Devotees  in  his  Mind  or  no,  I  dare  not  pretend   to  Say :  but  fom  e 
of  the  Seel,  if  I  remember  right,  were  detected  and  brought  to  Punifh- 
raent  in  his  Time,  Mr.  Warburton. 

F  f  3  Oth. 
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Oth.  She  is  protectrefs  of  her  honour  too  ; 
May  fhe  give  That  ? 

Jago.  Her  honour  is  an  elTence  that's  not  feen, 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not  : 
But  for  the  handkerchief 

Oth.  By  heav'n,   I  would  mod  gladly  have  forgot  it ; 

Thou  faidft, oh,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 

As  doth  the  Raven  o'er  th'  infected  houfe, 
Boading  to  ill, he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Jago.  Ay,  what  of  that? 

Oth.  That's  not  fo  good  now. 

Jago.  What  if  I  faid,  l'ad  feen  him  do  you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  fay,  (as  knaves  be  fuch  abroad,    (44) 
Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  fuit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs, 
Convinc'd  or  fuppled  them,  they  cannot  chufe 
But  they  muft  blab.) 

Oth.  Hath  he  faid  any  thing  ? 

I  ago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  affur'd, 
No  more  than  he'll  unfwear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  faid  ?     * 

Jago.  Why,  that  he  did — I  know  not  what  he  did — 

Oth.  What  ?  what  ? 

Jago.  Lye 

Oth. 

(4,4)   .         1  as  Knaves  be  fuch  abroad. 

Who  having  by  their  ovun  importunate  Suit, 

Or  'voluntary  Dotage  of  fome  Mijirefs, 

Convinced  or  fupplied  them,  cannot  chufe 

But  they  mufl  blab.]  I  alter'd  this,  as  I  have  now  refbrm'd  the 
Text,  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Shakespeare  refold.  I  cannot  under- 
ftand  the  vulgar  Reading,  which  pofiefTes  the  Copies.  My  Emendation 
makes  the  Senfe  of  the  PafTage  eafy  and  intelligible  :  that  there  are 
fome  fuch  long-tongued  Knaves  in  the  World,  who,  if  they  thro'  the 
Force  of  Importunity  extort  a  Favour  from  their  Miftrefs,  or  if  thro*  her 
ovon  Fondnefs  they  make  her  pliant  to  their  Defires,  cannot  help  boafting 
of  their  Succefs.  To  convince,  here,  is  not,  as  in  the  common  Accep- 
tation, to  make  fenfible  of  the  Truth  of  any  thing  by  Reafons  and  Ar- 
guments ;  but  to  overcome,  get  the  better  of  &c. 
So,  in  Macbeth ; 

■■■        **»■»  his  two  Chamberlains 

Will  I  with  Wine  and  Waffel  fo  convince,  &c. 

And, 
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Oth.  With  her  ? 

7<zg0.  With  her  ;  on  her what  you  will — 

Oth.  Lye  with  her  !  lye  on  her  !  lye  with  her  !  that's 
fulfom  :  handkerchief- — confeflions — handkerchief—— 
handkerchief — to  confefs,  and  be  hang'd  for  his  labour—- 
Firft,  to  be  hang'd,  and  then — to  confefs  ! — I  tremble  at 

it Nature  would  not  invert  herfelf  in  fuch  fhadowing 

without  fome  inftruction.  It  is  not  words,  that  make 
me  thus — pifh — nofes,  ears,  and  lips — is't  poflible  ! — 
confefs  !— handkerchief ! — oh  devil— 

[Falls  in  a  trance, 

Iago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work  !  thus  credulous  fools  are  caught  •, 
And  many  worthy  and  chad  Dames  even  thus, 
All  guiltlefs,  meet  reproach.     What  hoa  !  my  lord  ! 
My  lord,  I  fay,  Othello, 

Enter  Caflio. 

How  now,   Cajfio  ? 

Caf.  What's  the  matter  I 

And,  again: 

■  their  Malady  convinces 

The  great  AJfay  of  Art. 
And,  fo,  in  Cymbeline  ; 

Tour  Italy  contains  none  fo  accompli/Fd  a  Courtier  to  convince  the  Honour 
of  my  Mijirefs. 

To  fupple,  (a  Verb  form'd  from  the  Adje&ive,)  tis  well  known,  figni- 
fies,  to  make  pliant  and  flexible  :  and  is,  particularly,  a  Term  in  Surgery, 
when  any  partfwoln  and  ftiffis,  by  Fomentations,  &c.  reduced,  and  made 
foft  and  pliable.  I  find  the  word  ufed  in  our  Author's  time,  in  the  Senfe 
that  I  here  make  it  bear. 

Fit.  — — .—  And  you,  Mas  Broker, 

Shall  have  a  Feeling. 
Bro.       ■  So  it  fupple,  Sir, 

The  Nerves. 

Staple  of  News. 
He's  monflrous  <vex*d,  and  mufty  at  my  Chefs-play, 
But  this  Jhall  fupple  him,  when  he  has  read  it,       Spanifti  Curate. 
Cypr.  Thought  and  Affeclion  cannot  he  controlled. 
Phil.  Yet  maft  be  bent  ««ifuppled  with  Extr earns.  Dumb  Knight. 

F  f  4  Iago. 
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Iago.  My  lord  is  fell  into  an  Epilepfie, 
This  is  the  fecond  Fit ;  he  had  one  yefterday. 

Caf.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear, 
The  lethargy  mud  have  his  quiet  courfe  ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs  :  look,  he  ftirs. 
Do  you  withdraw  your  ft  If  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  ftraight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  you.      [Exit  Caffio. 
How  is  it,  General?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head? 

Oth.  Doft  thou  mock  me  ? 

Iago.  I  mock  you  not,  by  heav'n  ; 
Would  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  A  horned  man's  a  monfter,  and  a  beaft. 

Iago.  There's  many  a  beaft,  then,  in  a  populous  city, 
And  many  a  civil  monfter. 

Oth.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 

Iago.  Good  fir,  be  a  man  : 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yoak'd, 
May  draw  with  you.     Millions  are  now  alive, 
That  nightly  lye  in  thofe  improper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  fwear  peculiar.     Your  cafe  is  better. 
Oh,  'tis  thefpight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  Wanton  in  a  fecure  couch  ; 
And  to  fuppofe  her  chaft.     No,  let  me  know, 
And  knowing  what  I  am,    I  know  what  (he  fhall  be. 

Oth.  Oh,  thou  art  wife  •,  'tis  certain. 

Iago.  Stand  you  a  while  apart, 
Confine  your  felf  but  in  a  patient  lift. 
Whilft  you  were  here,  o'er-whelmed  with  your  grief, 
(A  pafiion  moft  unfuiting  fuch  a  man,) 
Cajfio  came  hither.     I  fhifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'fcufes  on  your  ecftafie ; 
Bad  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me  ; 
The  which  he  promis'd.     Do  but  encave  your  felf, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  fcorns,        , 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew  ; 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when, 

He 
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He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife. 
I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.     Marry,  pajtience ; 
Or  I  fhall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpleen, 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth.  Doft  thou  hear,  Iago  ? 
I  will  be  found  mod  cunning  in  my  patience  ; 
But,  doft  thou  hear,  moft  bloody. 

Iago.  That's  not  amifs  ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdraws. 
Now  will  I  queftion  Cajfio  of  Bianca, 
A  hufwife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires, 
Buys  her  felf  bread  and  cloth.     It  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Caffw  ;    as  'tis  the  ftrumpet's  plague 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one  •, 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,   cannot  refrain 
From  the  excefs  of  laughter.— —Here  he  comes — 

Enter  Caffio. 

As  he  fhall  fmile,  Othello  fhall  go  mad  ; 

And  his  unbookifh  jealoufie  muft  conftrue 

Poor  Cajfio's  fmiles,  geftures,  and  light  behaviour, 

Quite  in  the  wrong.     How  do  you  now,   Lieutenant? 

Caf.  The  worfer,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whofe  want  even  kills  me. 

Iago.  Ply  Defde?nona  well,  and  you  are  fure  on't: 
Now,  if  this  fute  lay  in  Bianco* s  power, 

[/peaking  lower. 
How  quickly  fhould  you  fpeed  ? 

Caf.  Alas,  poor  caitiff ! 

Oth.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already.  [aftde. 

Iago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  fo. 

Caf.  Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think,  indeed,  fhe  loves  me. 

Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  out.      [afide, 

Iago.  Do  you  hear,   Cajfio  ? 

Oth.  Now  he  importunes  him 
To  tell  it  o'er :  go  to,  well  faid,  well  faid.  [aftde, 

Iago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  fhall  marry  her. 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Caf. 
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Caf.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Oth.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ?  [afide. 

Caf.  I  marry  her  ! — What?  a  cuftomer?  pr'ythee,  bear 
fome  charity  to  my  wit,  do  not  think  it  fo  unwholfome. 
Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Oth.  So,  fo :  they  laugh,  that  win.  [afide. 

Iago.  Why,  the  Cry  goes,  that  you  fhall  marry  her. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  fay  true. 

Iago.  I  am  a  very  villain  elfe. 

Oth.  Have  you  fcoar'd  me  ?  well.  [afide. 

Caf.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out  :  fhe  is  per- 
fwaded,  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and  flat-  * 
tery,  not  out  of  my  promife. 

Oth.  Iago  beckons  me  :  now  he  begins  the  ftory.  [afide. 

Caf  She  was  here  even  now  :  me  haunts  me  in  every 
place.  I  was  the  other  day  talking  on  the  Sea-bank  with 
certain  Venetians,  and  thither  comes  the  bauble,  and  falls 
me  thus  about  my  neck 

Oth.  Crying,  "  oh  dear  Caffio,  as  it  were  :"  his  gefture 
imports  it.  [afide. 

Caf  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me,  fo  makes, 
and  pulls  me.     Ha,  ha,  ha— — 

Oth  Now  he  tells,  how  fhepluckt  him  to  my  chamber : 
oh,  I  fee  that  nofe  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  (hall 
throw  it  to.  [afide. 

I    Caf.  Well,  I  mud  leave  her  company. 
Iago.  Before  me  !  look,  where  fhe  comes. 

Enter  Blanca. 
Caf.  'Tis  fuch   another  fitchew  !  marry,  a   perfum'd 


one  :• 


What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  Devil  and  his  Dam  haunt  you  !  what  did 
you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief,  you  gave  me  even 
now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it  :  I  mull  take  out  the 
work  ?  A  likely  peice  of  work,  that  you  fhould  find  it 
in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who  left  it  there. 
This  is  fome  minxe's  token,  and  I  mud  take  out  the 
work  ?  there-  -give  it  your  hobby-horfe  :  wherefoever 
you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Caf 
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Caf.  How  now,  my  iweet  Blanc  a  ?  how  now  ?  how 
now  ? 

Oth.  By  heav'n,  that  fhould  be  my  handkerchief,  [afide. 

Bian.  If  you'll  come  to  fupper  to  night,  you  may  ;  if 
you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepar'd 
for.  [Exit. 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Caf  I  muft,  (he'll  rail  in  the  ftreets  elfe. 

Iago.  Will  you  Sup  there  ? 

Caf.  Yes,  I  intend  fo. 

Iago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you  •,  for  I  would  ve- 
ry fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Caf  Pr'y thee,  come,  will  you  ? 

Iago.  Go  to,  fay  no  more.  [Exit  Caffio. 

Manent  Othello,  and  Iago. 

Oth.  How  mail  I  murther  him,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  you  perceive,  how  he  laugh'd  at  his  vice  ? 

Oth.  Oh,  Iago! 

Iago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief  ? 

Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  fee  how  he  prizes 
the  foolifh  woman  your  wife-.  'She  gave  it  him,  and  he 
hath  given  it  his  whore. 

Oth.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing  : 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  fweet  woman  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  you  muft  forget  That. 

Oth.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  perifh,  and  be  damn'd  to 
night  •,  for  fhe  fhall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is  turn'd  to 
ftone  :  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  Oh,  the  world 
hath  not  a  fweeter  creature — She  might  lye  by  an  empe- 
ror's fide,  and  command  him  tasks. 

Iago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Oth.  Hang  her,  I  do  but  fay  what  (he  is fo  deli- 
cate with  her  needle-  An  admirable  mufician.  Oh, 
fhe  will  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear  :  of  fo  high  and 
plenteous  wit  and  invention  ! 

Iago.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this. 

Oth.  Oh,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  times  : 

And 
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And  then  of  fb  gentle  condition  ! 

Iago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Oth.  Nay,  that's  certain. 

But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago Oh,  Iago,  the  pity  of  it, 

Iago 

Iago.  If  you  are  fo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend  •,  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
no  body. 

Oth.  I  will  chop  her  into  merles:  cuckold  me  ! 

Iago.  Oh,  'tis  foul  in  her. 
~  Oth.  With  mine  officer  ! 

Iago.  That's  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  fome  poifon,  Iago,  this  night ;  I'll  not  ex- 
postulate with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty  unpro- 
vide  my  mind  again  ;  this  night,   Iago. 

Iago.  Do  it  not  with  poyfon,  ftrangle  her  in  her  bed, 
Even  in  the  bed  me  hath  contaminated. 

Oth.  Good,  good  : 
The  juftice  of  it  pleafes  ;  very  good. 

Iago.  And  for  Caffio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker  : 
You  mail  hear  more  by  midnight.         [A  Trumpet  within. 

Oth.  Excellent  good  :— what  Trumpet  is  that  fame? 

Iago.  Something  from  Venice^  fure.     'Tis  Lodovico 
Come  from  the  Duke  :  and,  fee,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Defdemona,^^  Attendants,  from  the  Palace. 

Lod.  Save  you,  worthy  General. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir. 

Lod.  The  Duke  and  the   Senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Gives  him  a  Letter. 

Oth.  I  kifs  the  Inflrument  of  their  pleafures. 

Def.  And  what's  the  news,  good  Coufin  Lodovico  ? 

Iago.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior. 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you  *,  how  does  lieutenant  Caffio  ? 

Iago.  Lives,  Sir. 

Def.  Coufin,  there's  fall'n  between  him   and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  mail  make  all  well. 

Otb.  Are  vou  fure  of  that  ?  [ajide. 

Def 
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Def  My  lord, 

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will [Reads. 

hod.  He  did  not  call  ;  he's  bu  fie  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'cwixt  my  lord  and  CaJJio  ? 

Def.  A  mod  unhappy  one  ;  I  would  do  much 
T*  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caffto. 

Oth.  Fire  and  brimftone  ! 

Def  My  lord  ! 

Oth.  Are  you  wife  ? 

Def.  What,   is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him. 
For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home,    '       (45) 
Deputing  CaJjio  in  his  Government. 

Def  Truft  me,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth.  Indeed  !  *     [afide. 

Def  My  lord ! 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad. 

Def  Why,   fweet  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Devil  !- [Striking  her. 

Def  I  have  not  defcrv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this   would  not   be   believ'd  in  Venice, 
Though  I  mould  fwear,  I  faw't.     'Tis  very  much  •, 
Make  her  amends,  (he  weeps. 

Oth.  Oh  devil,  devil  ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop,  (he  falls,  would  prove  a  crocodile  : 

(45)  For,  as  I  think ,  they  do  command  him  home, 

Deputing  Caflio  in  his  Government.]  Had  Mr.  Rymer  intended,  or 
known  how,  to  make  a  ferious  and  fenfible  Critic  on  this  Play,  methinks, 
here  is  a  fair  Open  given  for  Enquiry  and  Animadverfion.  Othello  is,  as 
it  were,  but  juft  arriv'd  at  Cyprus  upon  an  Emergency  of  defending  it 
againft  the  Turks  ;  the  Senate  could  hardly  yet  have  heard  of  the  Otto- 
man Fleet  being  fcatter'd  by  Tempeft  ;  and  Othello  is  at  once  remanded 
home,  without  any  Imputation  fuggefted  on  his  Conducl,  or  any  Hint 
of  his  being  employ'd  in  a  more  urgent  CommifTion.  Tis  true,  the 
Deputation  of  CaJJio  in  his  Room  feems  defign'd  to  heighten  the  Moor's 
Refenjtment :  but  fome  probable  Reafon  mould  have  been  affign'ri,  and 
'  thrown  in  to  the  Audience,  for  his  being  recall'd.  As  to  what  lago  fays 
afterwards,  that  Othello  is  to  go  to  Mauritania,  This  is  only  a  Lye  of 

his  own  Invention  to  carry  a  Point  with  Rodorigo. It  is  in  little  O- 

miflions  of  this  Sort  that  Sbakefpear's  Indolence,  or  Neglect  of  Art,  is  fre- 
quently to  be  cenfur'd. 

Out 
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Out  of  my  fight— 

Def.  I  will  not  ftay  t'  offend  you.  [going* 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  befeech  your  lordfhip,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Miftrefs, 

Def.  My  lord. 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,   Sir  ? 
■jfd.  Who  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay  i  you  did  wifh,  that  I  would  make  her  turn  : 
Sir,  fhe  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  •, 
And  turn  again.     And  fhe  can  weep,  Sir,  weep; 
And  (he's  obedient  :  as  you  fay,  obedient  *, 
Very  obedient— proceed  you  in  your  tears- 
Concerning  this,  Sir, — oh  well-painted  paflion  !— 
I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 

I'll  fend  for  you  anon Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice- Hence,  avant ! — — 

[Exit  Defi 
CaJ/20  (hall  have  my  Place.     And,  Sir,   to  night 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  fup  together. 

You  are  welcome,  Sir,  to  Cyprus 

Goats  and  Monkies  !  [ExiL 

Manent  Lodovico,  and  Iago. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  Senate 
Call  all-in-all  fufficient?  this  the  Nature, 
Which  pa(fion  could  not  (hake  ?  whofe  folid  virtue     (46) 
The  flrot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  change, 

Could 

(46)  '  <whofe  folid  Virtue 

the  Shot  of  Accident  nor  Dart  of  Chance 

Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce.]  But  'tis  no  Commendation  to  the 
moll  folid  Virtue  to  be  free  from  the  Attacks  of  Fortune  :  but  that  it 
is  fo  impenetrable  as  to  fuffer  no  Impreflion.  Now,  to  graze,  fignifies, 
only  to  touch  the  Superficies  of  any  thing.  That  is  the  Attack  of  For- 
tune :  And  by  That  Virtue  is  try*d,  but  not  diicredited.  We  ought 
certainly  therefore  to  read, 

Can  neither  raze  nor  pierce. 

i.  e.  neither  lightly  touch  upon,  nor  pierce  into.    The  ignorant  Tran- 
Icribers  being  acquainted  with  the  Phxafe  of  a  Bullet  grazing,  and  Shot 

being 
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Could  neither  raze,  nor  pierce  ? 

Iago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  fafe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

7tfg0.  He's  what  he  is  ;  I  may  not  breathe  my  cenfure. 
What  he  might  be,  if  what  he  might  he  is  not, 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were  ! 

Lod.  What,  flrike  his  wife  ! 

Iago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  fo  well  ;  yet  would  I  knew, 
That  ftroke  would  prove  the  word. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  ufe  ? 
Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

Iago.  Alas,  alas  ! 
It  is  not  honefty  in  me  to  fpeak 

What  I  have  feen  and  known.     You  (hall  obferve  him, 

And 

being  mentioned  in  the  Line  before,  they  corrupted  the  true  Word.    Be- 
fides,  we  do  not  fay,  graze  a  Thing  ;  but  graze  an  it. 

Mr.  Warburton. 
The  fame  Diftin&ion,  betwixt  raze  and  pierce,  our  Author  has  mark'd, 
I  remember,  in  his  Tranflatiqn  of  Parish  Epiftle  to  Helen. 
My  Wound  is  not  a  flight  Raze  with  an  Arrow, 
But  it  hath  pierc'd  my  Heart,  and  burned  my  Marrow. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  French  us'd  their  Word  rafer,  which  (bme- 
times  fignifies,  brufhing  over,  touching  a  Thing  but  lightly.     11  fe  dit 
des  corps  qui  paffent  fort  pres  de    quelques  autres,  &  ne  les  touchent  que  lege- 
remeni  ;  fays   Richelet.     So,   with  them,  rafer    les  eaux,   means,  to 
skim  lightly  over  the  Water.     And  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  belt  Latin 
Poets  ufed  their  Verb,  radere ;  to  skim  along  by,   run  gently  over. 
...       —         ripas  radentia  Jlumina  rodunt. 

Lucret.  V.  257. 
Fit  quoque  enim  interdum,  ut  non  tarn  concurrere  nubes 
Frontibus  adruerjis  poffint,  quam  de  latere  ire 
Diverfo  motu  radentes  corpor?  traflum. 


llle  inter  navemqiGya,  fcopulofq;  fonanteis, 
Radit  iter  lavum  interior. 


•Prcjeclaq;  Saxa  Pachini 


Radimus. 

Proxima  Circaa  raduntur  littora  terra. 


Idem  VI.  117. 
Vir.  j&n.  V.  170. 
Idem^».  III.  699. 


l&.JEn.  VII.  10. 
&c.  &c.  But,  to  return  to  our  Author.  I  have  ventur'd  to  attack  a- 
nother  Part  of  this  Sentence,   which  my  ingenious  Friend  flip'd  over. 
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And  his  own  courfes  will  denote  him  fo, 

That  I  may  fave  my  fpeech.     Do  but  go  after, 

And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I'm  forry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  change?  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Othello  and  iEmilia. 

Oth.  "V7"  O  U  have  feen  nothing  then  ? 

Mmil.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  fufpecT. 
Oth.  Yes,  you  have  feen  Caffio  and  her  toge- 
ther. 
Mmil.  But  then  I  faw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  fyllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
Oth.  What  ?  did  they  never  whifper  ? 
Mmil.  Never,    my  lord. 
Oth.  Nor  fend  you  out  o'th'  way  ? 
Mmil.  Never. 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mafk,  nor  no- 
thing ? 

I  cannot  fee,  for  my  Heart,  the  Difference  betwixt  the  Shot  of  Accident 
and  Dart  of  Chance.  The  Words,  and  Things  they  imply,  are  pure- 
ly Synonymous ;  but  that  the  Poet  intended  two  different  Things,  feems 
plain  from  the  difcreti<ve  Adverb.  Chance  may  afflict  a  Man  in  fome 
Circumftances ;  but  other  Diftreffes  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  a  dif- 
ferent Caufe.     I  am  perfwaded,  our  Author  wrote  ; 

The  Shot  of  Accident,  nor  Dart  of  Change,   Sec. 
And,  in  feveral  other  Places,  our  Poet  induftrioufly  puts  thefe  two 
Words  in  Oppofition  to  each  other. 

Which  Jhackles  Accident,  and  holts  up  Change.       Anto.  Cif  Cleop. 

Ho<w  Chances  mock, 

And  Changes  fill  the  cup  of  Alteration ;  2  Hen.  IV. 

1h£  Chance  of  War  hath  wrought  this  Change  of  Cheer. 

Tit.  Andron. 
So,  Milton^  a  very  ftudious  Imitator  of  Shakefpeares  Manner  and  Ex- 
preflion ; 

Befides,  what  Hope  the  newer-ending  Flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  Chance,  what  Change, 

Worth  waiting  :  Par.  loll.  Bo.  I(. 

In  brief  fententious  Precepts  'while  they  treat 

Of  Fate,  and  Chance,  and  Change  in  human  Life. 

Par.    reg.  Bo.  IV, 

Mmil 
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JEmv.  Never,  my  loid. 

Otb.  Thai's  ftrange  ! 

Mm.  I  durft,  my  Lord,  to  wager  fhe  is  honed, 
Lay  down  rny  foul  at  flake:  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought,  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heav'n  requite  it  with  the  ferpent's  curfe  ! 
For  if  fhe  be  not  honeft,  chad  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy  -,  the  pureft  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  (lander. 

Otb.  Bid  her  come  hither,  go.  [£#// iEmilia. 

She  fays  enough  •,  yet  (he's  a  iimple  bawd, 
That  cannot  lay  as  much.     This  is  a  fubtie  whore, 
A  clofer.  lock  and  key  of  villanous  fecrets  ; 
And  yet  fhe'll  kneel,  and  pray  :  I've  feen  her  do't. 

Enter  Defdemona  and  ^Emilia. 

Def.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Oth.  Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither* 

Def  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Otb.  Let  me  fee  your  eyes  ;  look  in  my  face. 

Def.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Otb.  Some  of  your  function,  miftrefs ; 
Leave  procreantsaione,  and  fhut  the  door, 
Cough,  or  cry,  hem,  if  any  body  come. 
Yourmyftery,  your  myftery,— — nay,  difpatch. 

[Exit  iEmilia. 

Def.  Upon  my  knee,  what  doth  your  fpeech  import  ? 
I  underftand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
But  not  your  words. 

Oi.b.  Why  ?  what  art  thou  ? 

Def.  Your  wife,  my  lord  •,  your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

Otb.  Come,  fwear  it ;  damn  thy  ftlf ;  left,  being  like  one 
Of  heav'n,  the  devils  themfclves  fhould  fear  tofeize  thee. 
Therefore  be  double-damn'd  *,  fwear,  thou  art  honeft. 

Def.  Heav'n  doth  truly  know  it. 

Otb.  Heav'n  truly  knows, 
That  thou  art  falfe  as  hell. 

Def.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
With  whom  ?  how  am  I  falfe  ? 

Vol,  VJI.  G  g  Otb. 
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Otb.  Ah,  Defdemona !  away,  away,  awav — 

Def.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  !  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  motive  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpecl 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have  loft  him, 
Why,  I  have  loft  him  too. 

Otb.  Had  it  pleas'd  heav'n 
To  try  me  with  affliction,  had  he  rain'd 
All  kind  of  fores  and  fhames  on  my  bare  head, 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips, 
Giv'-n  to  captivity  me  and  my  hopes  ; 
I  fhould  have  found  in  fome  place  of  my  foul 
A  drop  of  patience.     But,  alas,  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  fcorn 
To  point  his  flow  and  moving  ringer  at*    >■   * 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too,  well,  very  well. 
But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life, 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  elfe  dries  up  -,  to  be  difcarded  thence  ; 
Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in:  Turn  thy  complexion  there,  (47) 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lip'd  cherubin  ; 
Ay,  there  look  grim  as  hell. 

Def  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honeft. 

Oth.  Oh,  ay,  as  fummer  flies  are  in  the  fhambles, 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.     Oh  thou  weed  ! 
Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  fmelPft  fo  fwcet, 
That  the  fenfe  akes  at  thee 

(47)  Turn  thy  Complexion  there, 

Patience ,  thou  young  and  rofe-lip'd  Cherubin  ; 
I  here  look  grim  as  Hell.']  The  Poet  makes  an  Apoftrophe  to  Pa- 
tience as  a  Goddefs ;  and  is  fupposM  to  make  Othello  bid  her  turn  her 
Complexion  and  Cherubin's  Looks,  becaufe  he  looks  as  grim  as  Hell 
upon  the  Occafion.  But  I  am  perfwaded,  the  Text  has  been  all  along 
flightly  corrupted,  by  miftaking  /  in  the  laft  V*rfe  for  the  Pronoun  of  the 
frjl  Perfon :  whereas,  in  our  Author's  days,  it  likewife  flood  for  the 
Adverb  of  affirming.  As  I  have  reformed  the  Text,  a  proper  Contraft  is 
reftor'd ;  and  Patience  is  urg'd  not  only  to  turn  her  Complexion,  to  drop 
the  rofy  Looks  wf  a  Cherub,  but  to  put  on  the  grim  Afpett  of  a  Fiend. 

Would 
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Would,  thou  had'ft  ne'er  been  born  ! 

Def  Alas,  what  ignorant  fin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  mod  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  what,  what  committed? 

Committed? oh,  thou  publick  commoner! 

I  fhould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 

That  would  to  cynders  burn  up  modefty, 

Did  but  I  fpeak  thy  deeds.     What,  what  committed? 

Heav'n  (tops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  ; 

The  bawdy  wind,  that  kifies  all  it  meets, 

Is  hufh'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 

And  will  not  hear't.     What  committed  ? Impudent 

Strumpet ! 

Def  By  heav'n,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a  (trumpet  ? 

Def.  No,  as  I  am  a  chrrftian. 
If  to  preferve  this  veflel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other,  foul,  unlawful,  Touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  (trumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Def  No,  as  I  fhall  be  faved. 

Oth.  Is't  pofiible? 

Def  Oh,  heav'n  forgive  us  1 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then. 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning,  whore  of  Venice^ 
That  married  with  Othello 


Enter  iEmilia. 

You,  miftrefs, 

That  have  the  office  oppofite  to  St.  Peter \ 

And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You  !  you  !  ay,  you  ! 

We  have  done  our  courfe,  there's  mony  for  your  pains  ; 

I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counfel.       [Exit. 

Mmil.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Def  Faith,  half  afleep. 

jE?nii  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  mv  lord? 

Def.  With  whom  ?  ' 

At  mil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam  ? 

Def.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

G  S  2  Mmll 
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Aimil.  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady. 

Def  I  have  none  \  do  not  talk  to  me,  Mmilia. 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none, 
But  what  mould  go  by  water.     Pray,  to  night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  fheets,  remember  ; 
And  call  thy  hufband  hither. 

jEmil.  Here's  a  change  indeed  !  [Exit. 

Def  'Tis  meet  I  mould  be  us'd  fo,  very  meet  : 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  (lick 
The  fmall'ft  opinion  of  my  leafl:  mifufe  ? 

Enter  Iago,  and  Emilia. 

>  Iago.   What  is  your  pleafure,  Madam  ?  how  is't  with 
you  ? 
Def.  I  cannot  tell  •,  thole,  that  do  teach  your  babes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafie  talks  -, 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo  :  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 
JEmil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  fuch  defpight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 
Def  Am  I  that  name,  Iago? 
Iago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 
Def  Such,  as,  fhe  faid,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 
jEmil.  He  calPd  her  whore  •,  a  beggar,  in  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  upon  his  calltt. 
Iago.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

Def  I  do  not  know  ;  I'm  fure,  I  am  none  fuch. 
Iago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep  •,  alas,  the  day  ! 
JEmil.  Hath  fhe  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches? 
Her  father?  and  her  country?  and  her  friends? 
To  be  call'd  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 
Def.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 
Iago.  Befhrew  him  for't !    how  comes  this  trick  upon 

him  ? 
Def.  Nay,  heav'n  doth  know. 
Mmil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  iome  eternal  villain, 
Some  bufie  and  infinuating  rogue, 

Some 
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Some  cogging,  cozening  flave,  to  get  fome  office, 
Has  not  devis'd  this  (lander :   I'll  be  hang'd  elfe. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  nofuch  man  ;   it  is  impoflible. 

Def.  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heav'n  pardon  him  ' 

JEmll.   A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones  ! 
Why  (hould  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  company? 
What  place  ?  what  time?   what  form?  what  likely-hood  ? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  mod  villanous  knave, 
Some  bafe  notorious  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow. 
Oh  heav'n,  that  fuch  companions  thou'dft  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip, 
To  lafh  the  rafcal  naked  through  the  world, 
Ev'n  from  the  eaft  to  th'  weft ! 

Iago.  Speak  wiuhin  door. 

sEmil.  Oh,  fie  upon  them  !  Some  fuch  'fquire  he  was, 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  feamy  fide  without  ; 
And  made  you  to  fufpeel:  me  with  the  Moor. 

J  ago.  You  are  a  fool;  go  to. 

Def.  Alas,  Iago, 
What  (hall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  by  this  light  of  heav'n, 
I  know  not  how  I  loft  him.     Here  I  kneel  *,       [Kneeling. 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainft  his  love, 
Or  in  difcourfe,  or  thought,  or  a&ual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe, 
Delighted  them  on  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will,  though  he  do  fhake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forfwear  me  !  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  ; 
And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  can't  fay,  whore  ; 
It  do's  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  adl,   that  might  th'  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Iago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour  \ 
The  bufinefs  of  the  State  do's  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Def.  If  'twere  no  other, 

Iago.  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant.  [trumpets. 

G  g  3  Hark, 
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Hark,  howthefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fupper  ! 
The  meflfenger  of  Venice  drays  the  meat  -, 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  (hall  be  well. 

[  Exeunt  Defdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Rodorigo,  to  Iago. 

How  now,  Rddorigo  t 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'ft  juftly  with  me. 

Iago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doft'ft  me  with  fome  device, 
Iago ;  and  rather,  as  it  feems  to  me  now,  keep'ft  from 
me  all  conveniency,  than  fupplieft  me  with  the  leaft  ad- 
vantage of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it. 
Nor  am  I  yet  perfwaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already 
I  have  foolifhly  fuffer'd. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Rodorigo  ? 

Rod.  Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  and  your  words 
and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

Iago.  You  charge  me  mod  unjuftly. 

Rod.  With  naught  but  truth  :  I  have  wafted  my  felf 
out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from  me,  to 
deliver  to  Defdemona,  would  half  have  corrupted  a  Vota- 
rift.  You  have  told  me,  (he  hath  receiv'd  them,  and 
return'd  me  expectations  and  comforts  of  iudden  refped 
and  acquittance  ;  (48)  but  I  find  none. 

Iago.  Well,  go  to  ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well,  go  to  •,  I  cannot  go  to,  man,  nor 
'tis  not  very  well  •,  nay,  I  think,  it  is  fcurvy,  and  begin  to 
find  my  felf  fob'd  in  it. 

Iago.  Very  well. 

(48)  You  ha<ve  told  mey  fie  hath  receivd  them,  and  return  d  ?ne  Ex- 
feelatiotis  mnd  Comforts  of  fudden  Re/peel  and  Acquaintance.]  This  was, 
firlt,  the  Reading  of  the  Player-Editors,  who,  I  prefume,  did  not  nn- 
derftand  the  Reading  of  the  old  Quarto,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the 
Poet's  Word,  Acquittance'*  i.e.  a  Requital,  a  proper  Return  of  her 
Favours. 

So,  in  Henry  V. 

And fh  all  for  get  the  Office  of  our  Hand, 
Sooner  than  "Quittance  of  Defert  and  Merit, 
According  to  the  Weight  and  Worthinefs. 

Red. 
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Rod.  I  tell  you,  *tis,  not  very  well.  I  will  make  my 
felf  known  to  Defdemona :  It  fhe  will  return  me  my 
jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  fuit,  and  repent  my  unlawful 
folicitation  :  if  not,  afTure  yourfelf,  I  will  feek  fads* 
faction  of  you. 

Iago.  You  have  faid  now 

Rod.  Ay,  arid  faid  nothing,  but  what,  I  proteft,  in- 
tendment of  «oing. 

Iago.  Why,  now,  I  fee,  there's  mettle  in  thee ;  and 
even  from  this  inftant  do  I  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion 
than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Rodorigo,  thou 
haft  taken  againft  me  a  moft  juft  exception ;  but,  I  pro- 
teft, I  have  dealt  moft  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appear'd. 

Iago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appear'd  ;  and  your 
fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But,  Rodo- 
r'tgo,  if  thou  haft  That  in  thee  indeed,  which  I  have 
greater  reafon  to  believe  now  than  ever,  (I  mean,  purpofe, 
courage,  and  valour)  this  night  mew  it.  If  thou  the 
next  night  following  enjoy  not  Defdemona,  take  me  from 
this  world  with  treachery,  and  devife  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well  i  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reafon  and  com- 
pafs  ? 

Iago.  Sir,  there  is  efpecial  Com  million  come  from  Ve- 
nice to  depute  CaJJio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Defdemona  re- 
turn again  to  Venice. 

Iago.  Oh,  no  j  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  taketh 
away  with  him  the  fair  Defdemona,  unlefs  his  abode  be 
lingred  here  by  fome  accident :  Wherein  none  can  be  fo 
determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cajfw. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  him  ? 

Iago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
Place  •,  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

Iago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit  and  a 
right.  He  fups  to  night  with  a  harlot  •,  and  thither  will 
I  go  to  him.  He  knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable  for- 
tune •,  if  you  will  watch  his  going  thence,  (which  I  Will 
fafhion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and  one)  you  may  take 

G  g  4  hira 
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him  at  your  pleafure.  I  will  be  near  ro  fecond  your  a* 
tempt,  and  he  fball  fall  between  us.  Come,  ftand  not 
araaz'd  at  it,  but  go  along  with  me  •,  I  will  fhew  you  iueh 
a  neceflity  in  his  death,  that  you  mail  think  yourfeVf 
bound  to  put  it  on  him.  Ic  is  now  high  fupper-time  > 
and  the  night  grows  to  wafte.     About  it. 

1<  d.  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

lag,.  And  you  mall  be  fatisfied.  [Exeunt. 

Enter   Othello,    Lcdovico,    Defdemona,    JEmilia,    and 

Attendants. 

hod.  I  do  befeech  you,  Sir,  trouble  yourfelf  no  further. 

Oth.  Oh,  pardon  me  ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod.  Madam,  good  night  -,    I  humbly  thank  your  la- 
dyfhip. 

Def.  Your  Honour  is  moft  welcome. 

Oth.  Will  you  walk,  Sir  ?  oh  Dejdemona  /— 

Def.  My  lord. 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  th*  inftant,  I  will  be  return'd 
forthwith  \  difmifs  your  attendant  there  j  look,  it  be 
done.  [Exit. 

fief.  I  will,   my  Lord. 

JEmil.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than  he  did. 

Df  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent  \ 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bid  me  to  difmifs  you. 

JEm'd.  Difmifs  me  ? 

Def.  It  was  his  bidding ;   therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  Wearing,  and  adieu. 
We  muft  not  now  difpleafe  him. 

JEmil.  I  would,  ycu  had  never  feen  him  ! 

Def.  So  would  not  I  ;  my  love  doth  fo  approve  him, 
That  even  his  ftubbornnefs,  his  checks,  and  frowns, 
(Pr'ythee,  unpin  me)  hive  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

jEmil.  I  have  laid  thofe  (heets,  you  bad  me,  on  the  bed. 

Def  All's  one  :    good  father  !    how   foolifh   are  our 
minds  ? 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  (hroud  me 
In  one  of  chefe  fame  iheets. 

JEmil. 
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Mmil.  Come,  come ;  you  talk. 

Def.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call9 d  Barbara, 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he,  me  lov'd,  prov'd  mad, 
And  did  forfake  her.     She  had  a  fong  of  willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune, 
And  (he  dy'd  finging  it.     That  fojig  to  night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I've  much  ado, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  fide, 
And  (ing  it  like  poor  Barbara.     Pr'ythee,  dhpatch. 

Mmil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Def.  No,  unpin  me  here  ; 
This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Mmil.  A  very  handfom  man. 

Def.  He  fpeaks  well. 

Mmil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walk'd  bare- 
foot to  Paleftine  for  a  touch  of  his  neither  lip. 

Def  The  poor  foul  fat  ftnging  by  a  fycamore-tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  :  [finginor. 

Her  hand  on  her  bofom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 
The  frefh  fir  earns  ran  by  her,  and  murmur' d  her  moans  ; 

Sing  willow,  Sec. 
Her  fait  tears  fell  from  her,  and  foftned  the  fl  ones  \ 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Willow,  willow,  Sec.  (Pr'y  thee,  hye  thee,  he'll  come  anon) 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  muft  be  my  garland. 
Let  no  body  blame  him,  his  f com  I  approve. 

Nay,  that's  not  next——  Hark,  who  is't  that  knocks? 
Mmil.  It's  the  wind. 
X)d.  I  call9  d  my  love  falfe  love-,  but  what  f aid  he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
If  I  court  more  women,  you'll  couch  with  more  men. 

So,  get  thee  gone,  good  night  -,  mine  eyes  do  itch, 
Doth  that  boad  weeping  ? 

Mmil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Def.  I  have  heard  it  faid  fo;  oh  thefe  men,  thefe  men ! 
Doft  thou  in  confeience  think,  tell  me,  Mmilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  hufbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

M?mL 
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JEmil.  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion. 

Def  Woud'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

JEmil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Def.  No,  by  this  heav'nly  light. 

JEmil.  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heav'nly  light : 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'th' dark. 

Def  Would'ft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

JEmil.  The  world's  a  huge  thing, 
It  is  a  great  price,  for  a  fmall  vice. 

Def.  In  troth,  I  think,  thou  would'ft  not. 

JEmil.  In  troth,  1  think,  I  fhould ;  and  undo't  when  I 
had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  fuch  a  thing  for  a 
joint-ring,  nor  for  meafures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  pet- 
ticoats, nor  caps  ;  nor  any  petty  exhibition.  But  for  all 
the  whole  world  ;  why,  who  would  not  make  her  hus- 
band a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch?  I  mould  ven- 
ture purgatory  for't. 

Def.  Befhrewme,  if  I  would  do  fuch  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

JEmil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'th'  world  ; 
and  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in 
your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it 
right  (49). 

Def.  I  do  not  think,    there  is  any  fuch  woman. 
JEmil.  Yes,  a  dozen  *,  and  as  many  to  th'  vantage, 
As  would  (tore  the  world  they  plaid  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  hufbands  faults, 
If  wives  do  fall :  fay,  that  they  flack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps  *, 
Or  elfe  break  out  in  peevifh  jealoufies, 
Throwing  reftraint  on  us  -,  or  fay,  they  ftrike  us, 
Or  fcant  our  former  Having  in  defpight  *, 
Why,  we  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  fome  grace, 

(49)  And,  having  the  World  for  your  Labour,  V*j  a  Wrong  in  your  own 
World,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right.]  I  am  miitaken,  if  by 
this  Sentiment  the  Author  did  not  intend  to  ridicule  the  Opinion  of  thole 
Philofophers,  who  held,  that  Right  and  Wrong  are  of  fo  arbitrary  Na- 
tures, that  God,  confidently  with  his  Attributes,  may  authorize  Injuftice. 
For,  becaufe  it  becomes  Jnjufiice  only  by  his  Will,  it  ceafes  to  be  fo  when 
that  Will  is  altered.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Yet 
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Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.     Let  hufbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them  •,  they  fee  and  fmell, 
And  have  their  palats  both  for  fweet  and  fower, 
As  hufbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  is  it  fport  ? 
I  think,  it  is  ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth  :  is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  fo  too.     And  have  not  we  affections  ? 
Defires  for  fport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then  let  them  ufe  us  well  ;  elfe  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftruct  us  to, 

Def.  Good  night,  good  night  ;    heaven  me  fuch  ufes 
fend, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  -,  but  by  bad,  mend !  [Exeunt 


ACT    V. 

SCENE,   a  Street  before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Iago  and  Rodorigo. 

I  A  G  O. 

£J5&££&  ERE,    ftand  behind   this  bulk.    Straight 

m*?     *WSl>  w*^  ne  come  : 

l&l  H  j|M  Wear  thy  good    rapier  bare,    and   put  it 

F^sEZp^Zjm^         no  me  •, 


W&w&M    Quick,  quick,  fear  nothing  ;  I'll  be  at  thy 

elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us :  think  on  That, 
And  fix  moft  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand,  I  may  mifcarry  in't. 
Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;  be  bold  and  take  thy  fword. 
Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed, 
Yet  he  hath  giv'n  me  fatisfying  reafons ; 

'Tis 
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'lis  but  a  man  gone.     Forth,  my  fword  •,  he  dies.   - 

[Stands  apart, 
fago.  I've  rubb'd  this  young  Knot  almoft  to  the  fenfe,  (50) 
And  he  grows  angry.     Now,  whether  he  kill  Crfjlj^ 
Or  Cafjio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.     Live  Rodorigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  reftitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bob'd  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Drfdemona. 
It  mull  not  be.  — —If  CaJJio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;    and„   befides,   the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  (land  I  in  peril  •, 
No,  he  mud  die.     Be  it  fo  •,  I  hear  him  coming. 

E)Up\  CufTio. 

■ 

Rod.  I  know  his  gate-,  'tis  he:  villain,   thou  dyeft. 

[He  runs  at  Cailio,  and  wounds  him. 
Caf.  That  Thruft.jsad  bem  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  nun"  thou  know'tr. : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thiue.     [Fight,  Iago  cuts  Caflio  be- 
[bind  in  the  &eg,  and  exit.  Then  Rod.  and  Caffio  fait. 
Rod.  Oh,  I  am  (Iain. 

(co)   Tve  rubtid  this  young  Gnat  almoji  to  the  Scnfe, 

And  he  grows  An*ry.~\  1  he  rubbing  a  Gnat  to  Senfe,  is,  I  believe, 
an  Experiment  that  never  was  communicated  even  to  the  Royal  Society. 
The  leait  Fncation,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  only  rub  him  out  of  all 
Senfe,  but  out  of  Life  into  the  Bargain.  The  old  Quarto's  have  it,  Quat  ; 
a  Word,  which,  I  confefs,  I  am  abiolutely  a  Stranger  to.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  conjecture, 


T-ve  rubbed  this  young  Knot,  Sec. 


The  Knat,  or  Knot,  is  a  fmall  Bird,  plentiful  with  us,  in  Lincolnfbirt 
and  Lancajhire  ;  which  took  its  Name,  as  Cambden  fays,  from  its  being  a 
delicious  Morfel  with  King  Canute,  who  was  likewife  call'd  Knout. 
This  Bird,  being  once  taken,  as  Gefner  tells  us,  is  above  all  others 
tame  and  tractable.  In  this  refpecl  it  forts  with  Rodorigo 's  Character, 
an  eafy,  manageable  Cully.  And,  again,  as  he  is  amorous  in  his  Pur- 
suit, k>  this  Bird  is  of  the  Species  of  thofe  qua  Clunes  agitant.  It  is  call'd 
by  forne  of  the  Latin  Writers,  Cindus. 

Caf. 
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Caf  I'm  maim'd  for  ever ;  help,  hoa  !  rrmrther,  mur- 
i-  ther!     (51) 

Enter  Othello  above,  at  a  IVindow. 

Oth.  The  voice  of  Ctiffio\ Iago  keeps  his  wbrd. 

AW.  Oh,  villain  that  I  am  ! 

Oth.  It  is  even  fo. 

Caf.  Oh,  help,  ho!  light!  a  furgeon  !— 

Oth    'Tis  he  !  oh  brave  logo*  honed  and  juft, 
That  haft  fuch  noble  fenie  of  thy  friend's  wrong  ; 

Thou  teacheft  me Minion,  your  Dear  lies  dead  ; 

And  your  fate  hyes  apace.— Strumpet,  I  come: 
From  off  my  heart,  rhofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted: 
Thy  bed,  luil-ftain'd,  (hall  with  lull's  blood  be  fpotted. 

[Exit  Othello. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano,  at  a  diflance. 

Caf  What,    ho!    no   watch?    no  paffage?    rrmrther, 

murther  ! 
Or  a.  '*Tis  fome  mifchance  *,  the  voice  is  very  direful. 
Caf  Oh  help  ! 
Lod.  Hark  ! 
Rod.  Oh  wretched  villain  ! 

(5 1 )  Caf.  Tm  maim  d for  e<ver.~]  None  of  the  Editions  hitherto  have  by 
any  marginal  Direction  accounted  for  what  CaJJio  here  fays,  and  likewife 
lor  what  he  afterwards  fays,  My  Leg  is  cut  in  frwo.  We  are  not  to  fup- 
pofe,  he  receiv'd  this  violent  Hurt  in  fencing  with  his  Oppofite ;  but  as 
Rodorigo  and  He  are  engaged,  lago  with  a  broad  Sword  hacks  at  him  be- 
hind. In  this  Incident  our  Author  precifely  copies  his  Italian  Novelift. 
Ufcendo  una  Sera  il  Capo  di  Squadra  di  cafa  d"1  una  Mefetrice  colla  quale 
egliJtfolaz%.a<vat  ejftndo  la  notte  buia,  gliji  accojlo  PAlfiero  con  la  Spada  in 
tnano,  &  gli  dirizzo  un  colpo  alle  gambe,  per  farlo  cadere ;  Cif  awvenne, 
d?  egli  gli  taglio  la  dejira  cofcia  a  tra<verjb,  ondc  il  Mifero  cadde.  "  The 
"  Captain  (tajjio)  coming  one  Night  from  the  Houfe  of  a  Harlot, 
"  (with  whom  he  entertain'd  himfelf,)  it  being  very  dark,  the  Antient 
"  with  his  Sword  ready  drawn  attack'd  him,  and  let  drive  a  Blow  at 
"  his  Legs  with  Defign  to  cut  him  down  :  And  he  happen'd  to  cut  him 
"  acrofs  the  right  Thigh  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  with  the  Wound  the 
"  miferable  Gentleman  fell  to  Earth." 

Lod, 
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Lod.  Two  or  three  groans.     It  is  a  heavy  night  *, 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits:  let's  think't  unfafe 
To  come  into  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  mall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iago,   in  hhfhirt,  with  a  Light  and  Sword. 
Lod,  Hark 


Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  fhirt  with  light  and  wea- 
pons. 

Iago.  Who's  there  ?  whofe  noife  is  this,  that '  cries  out 
murther  ? 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Do  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 

Caf.  Here?  here :  for  heav'n  fake,  help  me. 

Iago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  Antient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  fame,  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

Iago,  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievoufly? 

Caf.  Iago  ?  oh  I'm  fpoil'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  fome  help. 

Iago.  Oh  me,  lieutenant !  what  villians  have  done  this  ? 

Caf.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout  *, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  Oh  treacherous  villains  ! 
What  are  you  there?  come  in  and  give  fome  help. 

[To  Lod.  and  Gra. 

Rod.  Oh,  help  me  there. 

Caf.  That's  one  of  them. 

[ago.  Oh  murd'rous  flave  !  oh  villain  !    [Iago  fobs  him. 

Rod.  Oh.vdamn'd  Iago !  oh  inhuman  dog  ! 

Iago.  Kill  men  i'th'  dark?    where   be  thefe  bloody 
thieves ! 
How  filent  is  this  town  ?  ho,  murther !  murther ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  fhall  prove  us,  praife  us. 

Iago.  Signior  Lodovico  h 

Lod.  He,  Sir. 

Iago.  I  cry  you  mercy !  here's  Caffw^  hurt  by  villains. 

Gra.  Cajjio? 

Iago, 
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lago.  How  is't,   brother? 
Caf  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
lago.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid  ! 
Light,  gentlemen,  I'll  bind  it  with  my  fhirt. 

1 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  hoa,  who  is't  that  cry'd? 

Iago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

Bian.  Oh  my  dear  Caffio, 
My  fweet  Caffio,  oh  Caffio,  Caffio,  Caffio. 

Iago.  Oh  notable  (trumpet !  Caffio,  may  you  fufpect 
Who  they  fhould  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  vou  ? 

Caf.  No. 

Gra.  I'm  forry  to  find  you  thus : 
1  have  been  to  feek  you. 

Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter.     So Oh  for  a  chair, 

To  bear  him  eafily  hence. 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints.     Oh  Caffio,  Caffio,  Caffio  I 

Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fufpect  this  Trafh 
To  be  a  party  in  this  Injury. 
Patiences  while,  good  Caffio  ;    come,  come  : 
Lend  me  a  Light :  know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas,  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman 
Rodorigo  ?  no :  Yes,  fure  :  yea,  'tis  Rodorigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

Iago.  Even  he,  Sir :  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ah  ! 

Iago.  Signior  Gratiano?  I  cry  your  gentle  pardon: 
Thefe  bloody  accidents  muft  excufe  my  manners, 
That  fo  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Caffio  ?  oh  a  chair,  a  chair, 

Gra.  Rodorigo? 

Iago.  He,  he,  'tis  he :  oh  that's  well  faid,  the  chair. 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence  * 
I'll  fetch  the  General's  furgeon.     For  you,  miftrefs, 
Save  you  your  labour.     He  that  lies  (lain  here,  Caffio* 
Was  my  dear  friend.     What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Caf.  None  in  the  world  \   nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

lag 
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Iago.  What,  look  you  pale  ?~oh,  bear  him  out  o'th'  air. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen.     Look  you  pale,  miftrefs  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnefs  of  her  eye?  [To  Bianca. 

Nay,  if  you  flare,  we  mail  hear  more  anon. 
Behold  her  well  •,  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  ; 
Do  you  fee,   gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltinefs 
Will  fpeak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe, 

Enter  Emilia. 

/Emil.  Alas,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  is  the  matter,  husband  ? 

Iago.  Caffio  hath  there  been  fet  on  in  the  dark 
Bv  Rodorigo,  and  fellows  that  are  'fcap'd : 
He's  almoft  (lain,  and  Rodorigo  dead. 

ALmil.  Alas,  good  gentleman!  alas,  good  Caffio! 

Iago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring — Pray,  ALmilia> 
Go  know  of  Caffio  where  he  fupt  to  night. 
What,  do  you  make  at  that  P 

Bian.  He  fupt  at  my  houfe,  but  I  therefore  fhake  not. 

Iago.  Oh.,  did  he  fo  ?  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

ALmil.  Oh  he  upon  thee,  ftrumpet ! 

Bian.  I  am  no  ftrumpet,  but  of  life  as  honeft 
As  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 

ALmil.  As  I  ?  fie  upon  thee  ! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  fee  poor  Caffio  dreft. 
Come,  miftrefs,  you  muft  tell's  another  tale. 
ALmilia,  run  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hap'd  : 

Will  you  go  on  afore  ? This  is  the  night, 

That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

[  Exeunt ,  Iago  following. 

SCENE,  A  Bed-chamber :   Defdemona   is  dif- 
covered  ajleep  in  her  bed. 

Enter  Othello,  with  a  fogbtand  a  Sword. 

Oth.  TT  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul ; 

X  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chafte  Stars ! 

It  is  the  caufe. Yet  I'll  not  fhed  her  Blood, 

Nor 
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Nor  fear  that  whiter  fkin  of  hers  than  fnow, 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter  : 

[Lays  down  the  /word. 
Yet  fhe  muft  die ;  elfe  fhe'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and,  then,  put  out  the  light  *  (52) 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 
Should  I  repent  :  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 

That  can  thy  light  re-lumine. [Sets  down  the  taper. 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rofe, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  ; 

It  needs  muft  wither. I'll  fmell  thee  on  the  tree  ; 

[Kiffing  her. 
Oh  balmy  breath,  thatdoft  almoft  perfvvade 

Juftice  to  break  her  fword  ! One  more  ;  one  more ; 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 

And  love  thee  after. one  more,  that's  the  laft  j 

So  fweet,  was  ne'er  fo  fatal  !  I  muft  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  this  Sorrow's  heav'nly  ; 

It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love.         (he  wakes 

(52)  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light ."]  The  Players  in  all 
the  Companies  wherever  I  have  feen  this  Tragedy  performed  commit 
an  Abfurdity  here,  in  making  Othello  put  out  the  Candle,  which,  'tis 
evident,  never  was  the  Poet's  Intention.  Defdemona  is  difcover'd  in*  her 
Bed,  in  the  dark  ;  and  Othello  enters  the  Chamber  with  a  fingle  Taper 
If  there  were  any  other  Lights  burning  in  the  Room,  where  would  be 
the  Drift  of  putting  out  his  ?  If  there  were  no  others,  and  that  he  puts 
his  out,  how  abfurd  is  it  for  Defdemona  in  the  Dark  to  talk  of  his  Eve 
rolling,  and  his  gnawing  his  nether  Lip  ?  -—This,  I  conceive,  to  have 
been  the  Poet's  Meaning.  Othello,  ftruck  in  part  with  Remorfe  at 
the  Murther  he's  going  to  do,  thinks  it  beft  td  do  it  in  the  Dark  •  this 
compunftion  of  Nature,  in  the  hurry  and  perturbation  of  thought',  and 
thofe  Remains  of  Tendernefs  ftill  combating  in  his  Bofom,  ftrikes  him 
into  an  inflant  Reflexion,  that  if  he  puts  out  the  light,  he  can  rekindle 
it;  but  if  he  once  puts  out  the  Light  of  her  Life,  that  will  be  extin- 
guifh'd  for  ever.  While  he  is  bufied  in  this  Contemplation,  he  throws 
his  Eyes  towards  her  ;  and  then  footh'd  with  her  beauteous  Appearance 
fets  down  the  Light,  to  go  and  kifs  her.  Upon  this,  Defdemona  wakes - 
and  they  continue  in  Difcourfe  together  till  he  ftifles  her, 

Vol.  VII.  ^  H  Der 
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Def.  Who's  there,  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  Defdemona. 

Def.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  Lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to  night,  Defdemona  ? 

Def.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n,  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Def.  Alack,  my  Lord, 
What  may  you  mean  by  That  ? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by. 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit, 
No,  (heav'ns  forefend  !)  I  would  not  kill  thy  foul. 

Def.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Def.  Then  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart. 

Def.  If  you  fay  fo,  I  hope,  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Hum. 

Def.  And  yet  I  fear  you  :  for  you're  fatal  then, 
When  your   eyes  rowl  fo.     Why  I  mould  fear,  I  know 

not, 
Since  guilt  I  know  not:    yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  (ins. 

Def.  They're  Loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth.  Ay,  and  for  That  thou  dy'ft. 

Def  That  death's  unnatural,   that  kills  for  loving. 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether-lip  ? 
Some  bloody  pafiion  makes  your  very  frame ; 
Thefe  are  portents  :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  (till. 

Def.  I  will  lb  :  what's  the  matter? 

Oth.  That  handkerchief 
Which  I  fo  lov'd,  and  gave  thee,  thou  gav'ft  Caffio. 

Def  No,  by  my  life  and  foul :  fend  for  the  man, 
And  ask  him. 

Oth.  Sweet  Soul,  take  heed,  take  heed  of  perjury  ; 
Thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

Def  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth. 
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Otb.  Prefently  ; 
Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  fin  : 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choak,  the  ftrong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Def  Oh,   heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Otb.  I  fay,  amen. 

Def.  And  have  you  mercy  too !— I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Caffio, 
But  with  fuch  general  warrantry  of  h'eav'n, 
As  I  might  love.     I  never  gave  him  token. 

Otb.  By  heav'n,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in*s  haflcl. 
Oh  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  doft  ftone  my  hearts 
And  make'ft  me  call,   what  I  intend  to  do, 
A  murther,  which  I  thought  a  facrifice. 
I  faw  the  handkerchief.  f 

De/.  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him  ;  fend  for  him  hithers 
Let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

Otb.  He  hath  confeft. 

Def.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Otb.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee^-— * 

Def  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

Otb.  Ay. 

Def  He  will  not  fay  fo. 

Otb;  No,  his  mouth  is  ftopp'd  ; 
Hon  eft  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Def.  My  fear  interprets  then — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Otb.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 

Def.  Alas,  he  is  betrayed,  and  I  undone. 

Otb.  Out,  (trumpet !  weep'ft  thou  for  him  to  rriy  face  I 

Def.  Oh  banifh  me,  my  Lord,  but  kill  me  note 

Otb.  Down,  {trumpet. 

Def.  Kill  me  to  morrow,  let  rfte  live  to  night 

Otb.  Nay,  if  you  ftrive 

Def.  But  half  an  hour. 

Otb.  Being  done,  there  is  no  paiif$. 

Def.  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer. 

Oth  It  is  too  late.  [He /mothers  her, 

H  h  *  iEmilia, 
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Emilia,  at  the  door. 

Mviil.  My  lord,  my  lord  !    what  hoa  T    rny  lord,    my 
lord! 

Oth.  What  noife  is  this?  not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful  *, 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. 
So,  fo. 

JEmil.  'within.']  What  hoa  !  my  Lord,  my  Lord  ! 

Oik  Who's  there  ? 

JEmil.  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word  with 
you. 

Oth.  Yes,  'tis  JEmilia by  and  by (he's  dead. 

'Tis  like,  me  comes  to  fpeak  of  Casio's  death  ; 

The  noife  was  high. — Ha,  no  more  moving  ? 

Still  as  the  Grave.     Shall  me  come  in  ?  were't  good  ? 

I  think,  fhe  ftirs  again— — No what's  the  beft  ? 

If  fhe  come  in,  fhe'11,  fure,  fpeak  to  my  wife  ; 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife. 
Oh  infupportable  !  oh  heavy  hour  ! 
Methinks,   it  mould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe     ($3) 
Of  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  that  th'  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration 

ALmil.  I  befeech  you, 
That  I  may  fpeak  with  you.     Oh,  good  my  lord  !- 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee  \  oh,  come  in,  ALmilia. 

Soft, 

(53)  Methinhy  it  Jhould  be  no-zv  a  huge  Eclipfe 

Of  Sun  and  Moon  ;  and  that  th*  affrighted  Globe 

Should  yawn  at  Alteration ]     Mr.  Rymer  is  fo  merry,  as  he 

thinks,   upon  this  Paflage,    that  I  can't  help  tranferibing  his  wonderful 

Criticifm "  This  is  wonderful.     Here  is  Poetry  to  elevate  and  amufe. 

"  It  would  be  uncivil  to  ask  Flamjlead,  if  the  Sun  and  Moon  can  both 
"  together  be  fo  hugely  eclipfed,  in  any  heavy  hour  whatfoever.  Nor 
"  mull  the  Spectators  confult  Grrjham-Colledge,  whether  a  Body  is  na- 
turally frighted  till  he  yawn  again."- Such  are  the  ludicrous  Criti- 

cifms  of  your  Wits  !  But  is  the  Word  Eclipfe  abfolutely  reftrain'd  to  that 
natural  Ph<£nome?wn  which  we  underftand  by  it  ?  If  Othello  thought  his 
Te;d  fo  horrid,  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  ought  to  ftart  from  their  Spheres 
at  it,  and  ceafe  to  enlighten  this  under-Globe,  might  not  fuch  a  Defe&ion 

be 
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Soft,  by  and  by,  lee  me  the  curtains  draw. 

Where  art  thou?  what's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

[Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  iEmilia. 

JEm'd.  Oh,    my  good  lord,    yonder's  foul  murther 
done. 

Oth.  What  ?  now  ? 

sEmiL  But  now,  my  Lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  Moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  Earth  than  (lie  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

JEmil.  Caffio,  my  lord,  hath  kill'd 
A  young  Venetian,  call'd  Rodorigo. 

Oth.  Rodorigo  kill'd?  and  Caffio  kill'd  ? 

ALmil.  No,  Cajjio  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Caffio  kill'd?  then  murther's  out  of  tune, 
And  fweet  revenge  grows  harfli. 

Def.  Oh,  falfely,  falfely  murder'd  ! 

jEmil.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That?  what? 

JEmil.  Out,  and  alas  !  that  was  my  lady's  voice. 
Help  !  help,  hoa  !  help  !  oh  lady,  fpeak  again  ; 
Sweet  Dcfdemona !  oh  fweet  miftrefs,  fpeak. 

Def.   A  guiltlefs  death  I  die. 

jEmil.  Oh,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Def.  No  body,  I  my  (elf,  farewel  •, 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord  ;  oh,  farewel.         [Dies. 

Oth.  Why,  how  mould  fhe  be  murder'd  ? 

be  call'd  an  Eclipfe,  with  a  Vengeance  ?  Well ',  but,  then,  can  a  Body 
he  frighted  till  it  yawn  ?  Here  again,  yawn  is  reftrain'd  to  the  Ofcitation 
of  a  Man  ready  to  fall  afleep  ;  and,  for  the  Joak's  fake,  muft  mean  no 
other  kind  of  gaping,  This  Gentleman  muft  have  known,  fure,  that 
yawn  (as  well  as  yjivvv ,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd)  was  oftner  apply'd  to 
the  gaping  of  the  Earth,  than  employ M  to  fignify  the  shfjut  MXyvls,  the 
yawning,  for  inftance,  of  a  Critick  gaping  after  a  feeble  Jealt.  But,  I 
am  afraid,  Mr.  Rymer  was  not  too  diligent  a  Reader  of  the  Scriptures. 
Let  the  Poet  account  for  the  Prophanation,  if  he  has  committed  any  : 
but  it  is  very  obvious  to  me,  his  Allufion  is  grounded  on  a  certain  folemn 
Circumftance,  when  Darknefs  is  faid  to  have  cower  d  the  whole  Face,  of  the 
Land ;  when  Rocks  were  rent,  and  Graves  opened. 

H  h  3  JEmiL 
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JE.mil.  Alas !  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  fay,   her  felf,  it  was  not  I. 

JEmil.  She  faid  fo,  I  mud:  needs  report  the  truth. 

Oth,  She's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell  ; 
*Twas  I,  that  kill'd  her. 

JEmil.  Oh,  the  more  Angel  fhe,    and  you  the  blacker 
Devil. 

0th.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  fhe  was  a  whore. 

JEmil.  Thou  doft  bely  her,  and  thou  art  a  Devil. 

Oth.  She  was  falfe  as  water. 

JEmil.  Thou  art  rafh  as  fire,  to  fay 
That  fhe  was  falfe.     Oh,  fhe  was  heav'nly  true. 

Oth.  Caffio  did  tup  her  5  afk  thy  hufband  elfe. 
Oh,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juft  grounds 
To  this  extremity.     Thy  hufband  knew  it  all. 

JEmil.  My  hufband ! 

Oth.  Thy  hufband. 

'JEmil.  That  fhe  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

Gib.  Ay,  with  Caffio  :  had  fhe  been  true, 
If  heay'n  would  make  me  fuch  another  World, 
Of  ope  entire  and  perfect  Chryfolite, 
I'd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

JEmil  My  hufband  ! 

Oth.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  fir  ft  ; 
An  honed  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  flicks  on  filthy  deeds. 

&*nU.'  My  hufband  ! 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? 
J  fay,   thy  hufband: 

'JEmil.  Oh  miftrefs  !  villany  has  made  mocks  with  love. 
My  hufband  fay,  the  was  falfe  ! 

Oth.  He,  woman  ; 
1  fay,'  thy  hufband  ;  do'ft  underftand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  hufband,  honed,  honefl  I  ago. 

jE??uL  If  he  fays  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  th'  heart. 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  molt  filch y  bargain. 
\6&"Hah!~—.     ■• 

Mmit.  Do  thy  worft ; 

This 
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This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heav'n, 
Than  thou  waft  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  bed. 

Mmil.  Thou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt :  oh  gull  !  oh  dolt! 

As  ignorant  as  dirt  !  thou'ft  done  a  deed 

I  care  not  for  thy  fword,  I'll  make  thee  known, 

Though  I  loft  twenty  lives Help  !  help,  hoa  !  help  ! 

The  Moor  hath  kilPd  my  miftrefs.    Murther,  murther  ! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  Iago,  and  others. 

Man.  What  is  the  matter  ?  how  now,  General  ? 

Mmil.  Oh,  are  you  come,  Iago  f    you  have  done  well, 
That  men  muft  lay  their  murthers  on  your  neck. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mmil.  Difprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be' ft  a  man  ; 
He  fays,  thou  toldft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe  : 
I  know,   thou  didft  not  \  thou'rt  not  fuch  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more, 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

Mmil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  (he  was  falfe  ? 

Iago.  I  did. 

Mmil.  You  told  a  lie  ;  an  odious,  damned,  lie  : 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie. 
She  falfe  with  Caffio  ?    did  you  fay,  with  CaJJio  .? 

Iago.  With  CajJio,  miftrefs ;  go  to,  charm  your  tongue. 

Mmil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue  •,  I'm  bound  to  fpeak  5 
My  miftrefs  lies  here  murther'd  in  her  bed. 

All.  Oh  heavens  forefend  ! 

Mmil.  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murther  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  ftare  not,  mafters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'Tis  a  ftrange  truth. 

Mon.  Oh  monftrous  act  ! 

MmiL  Villany  !  villany  !  villany  ! 

I  think  upon't 1  think 1  fmell't Oh  villany  ! 

I  thought  fo  then  ;  I'll  kill  myfelf  for  grief;—— 
Oh  villany,  villany  I 

Iago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get  you  home. 

H  h  4  Mmil. 
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JEmil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  fpeak  ; 
5Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  : 
Perchance,  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  Oh  1  oh !  oh  !  [Othello  falls  on  the  bed. 

JEmil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar  : 
For  thou  haft  kill'd  the  fweeteft  Innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  Oh,  fhe  was  foul  !  [Rifing. 

I  fcarce  did  know  you,  Uncle  ;  there  lyes  your  Niece, 
Whofe  breath,  indeed,  thefe  hands  have  newly  ftop'd  ; 
I  know,  this  act  fhews  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Defdemona  !  I'm  glad,  thy  father's  dead  : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  •,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.     Did  he  live  now, 
This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defp'rate  turn  ; 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  Angel  from  his  fide, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth.  'Tis  pitiful ;  but  yet  I  ago  knows, 
That  me  with  CaJJio  had  the  act  of  fhame 
A  thoufand  times  committed.     Cajfio  confeft  it ; 
And  fhe  did  gratifie  his  amourous  works, 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firil  gave  her ;  I  faw  it  in  his  hand  \ 
It  was  an  handkerchief,  an  antique  token    . 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

jEmil.  Oh  heav'n  !  oh  heav'nly  Powers  ! 
Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

JEmil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out, 1,  peace  ! 

Ko,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air  ; 
Let  heav'n,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all  cry  fhame  againft  me,  yet  I'll  fpeak. 
Iago.  Be  wife,  and  get  you  home. 
JEmil.  I  will  not.  [Ugo  offers  to  flab  his  wife. 

Gra.  Fie,  your  fword  upon  a  woman  ? 
JEmil.  Oh,  thou  dull  Moor  !  that  handkerchief,  thou 
fpeak'ft  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  \ 
For  often,  with  a  folemn  earneflnefs, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  fuch  a  trifle,) 
He  be_£&'d  of  me  to  fteal  ic. 

Iago. 


■DD 
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Iago.  Villanous  whore  ! 

Mmil  She  give  it  Cajfio  ?  alas,  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  give't  my  husband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  lieft. 

Mmil.  By  heav'n,  I  do  not;  I  do  not,  gentlemen  : 
Oh  murd'rous  coxcomb  !  what  mould  fuch  a  fool 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

Iago  breaks  through  and  wounds  his  wife,  then  runs  out. 

Oth.  Are  there  no  ftones  in  heav'n, 
But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ?  precious  villain ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls ;  fure,  he  has  kill'd  his  wife. 

Mmil.  Ay,  ay  •,  oh,  lay  me  by  my  miftrefs*  fide. 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 

Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain  ;  take  this  weapon, 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without,  let  him  not  pafs, 
But  kill  him  rather ;  I'll  after  that  fame  villain, 
For  'tis  a  damned  flave.  [Exeunt  Mon.  and  Gra. 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither  ; 
But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword. 
But  why  fhould  honour  out-live  honefty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Mmil.  What  did  thy  Song  boad,  lady  ? 
Hark,  can'ft  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  fwan, 

And  die  in  mufick ;  Willow,  Willow \  Willow 

Moor,  (he  was  chaft  •,  (he  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor  ; 

So  come  my  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true  ; 

So  fpeaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die.  [TEmilia  dies. 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber,  j^^aL^jJ^^ 
It  was  a  fword  of  Spain,  the  Ebr^s  temper  •,  ofL^^MJ^/Zja 
Oh,  here  it  is :  Uncle,  I  muft  come  forth.  /  jL-Stt 

Gra.  within.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  coft  thee  dear% 
Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fuffer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  aflault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Oth.  Lo  !  I  have  a  weapon  : 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain  Upon 
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Upon  a  foldier's  thigh.     I've  ken  the  day, 

That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 

I've  made  my  way  thro  more  impediments, 

Than  twenty  times  your  flop.     But,  oh  vain  boaft  ! 

Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 

Be  not  afraid,  tho  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd  •, 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  Butt, 

The  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 

Do  you  go  back  difmay'd ?  'tis  a  loft  fear: 

Man  but  a  rufh  again  ft  Othello's  bread, 

And  he  retires.     Where  mould  Othello  go  ? 

Now*      -how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  oh  ill-ftarr'd  Wench  ! 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  When  we  fhall  meet  at  compt, 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav'n, 

And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  Girl  ? 

Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.     Oh  curfed  (lave  ! 

Whip  me,  ye  Devils, 

From  the  pofTeflion  of  this  heav'n ly  fight; 

Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 

Warn  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire 

Oh  Defdemona !  Defdemona  !  dead,  dead  !  oh,  oh  ! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Caflio  led  in  wounded,  Montano,  and 
Iago  prifoner,  with  officers. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rafh  and  moll:  unfortunate  man  ? 
Oth.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 
Lod.  Where  is  that  viper?  bring  the  villain  forth. 
Oth.  I  look  down  tow'rds  his  feet  -,-but  That's  a  fable.  (54) 
If  that  thou  beeft  a  Devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago. 
Lod.  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 
Iago.  I  bleed,  Sir,  but  not  kill'd. 

(54)  I  look  down  tovfrds  his  Feet :  but  ¥ba?s  a  Fable, ~\  I  wont  pretend 
to  affirm,  but  Ben  J 'on/on  feems  to  me  to  be  fneering  at  Shakefpeare,  for 
hinting  at  a  Notion,  inculcated,  by  the  Foppery  of  Painters,  and  Super- 
ftition  of  Zealots,  into  the  Vulgar,  that  the  Devil  has  eleven  Feet. 

I  look'd  o*  your  Feet  afore%  you  cannot  cozen  me ; 
Tour  Shoe's,  not  cloven,  Sir,  you  are  whole-hoof'd. 

Devil's  an  Afs. 

QtL 
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Oth.  I  am  not  forry  neither :  Pd  have  thee  live  -, 
For,  in  my  fenfe,  tis  happinefs  to  die. 

Lod.  Oh  thou,  Othello^  that  waft  once  fo  good, 

Fal'n  in  the  practice  of  a  curfed  (lave, 

What  (hall  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing  ; 
An  honourable  murth'rer,  if  you  will : 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confeft  his  villany : 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  CaJ/io's  death  ? 

Oth,  Ay. 

Caf.  Dear  General,  I  never  gave  you  Caufe. 

Oth,  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon : 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demy-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar'd  my  foul  and  body  ? 

Iago,  Demand  me  nothing;    what  you  know,    you 
know  •, 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  fpeak  word. 

Lod,  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth,  Well,  thou  doft  bed. 

Lod,  Sir,  you  mail  underftand  what  hath  befal'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not ;  here's  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  (lain  Rodorigo, 
And,  here,  another  •,  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cajfio  to  be  undertook 
By  Rodorigo, 

Oth.  Oh  villain  ! 

Caf.  Mod  heathenifh  and  mod  grofs ! 

Lod.  Now,  here's  another  difcontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  *,  and  this,  it  feems, 
Rodorigo  meant  t'have  fent  this  damned  villain  ; 
But  that,  belike,  Iago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  fatisfy'd  him. 

Oth.  Oh  thou  pernicious  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Cajfio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Caf,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  ; 
And  he  himfelf  confeft  it  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropt  it  for  a  fpecial  purpofe, 

Which 
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Which  wrought  to  his  defire. 

Oth.  Oh  fool,  fool,  fool ! 

Caf.  There  is,  befides,  in  Rodorigo's  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  lago  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  •,  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  caft  ;  and  even  now  he  fpake, 
After  long  feeming  dead,  lago  hurt  him, 
lago  fez  him  on. 

Lod.  You  muft  forfake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  i 
Your  Pow'r  and  your  Command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cajfio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  flave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  fhall  be  his.     You  (hall  clofe  prifoner  reft, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  State.     Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth,  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two,    before  you  go. 
I've  done  the  State  fome  fervice,  and  they  know't  i 
No  more  of  that.     I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  (hall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me,  as  I  am  :  Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.     Then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wifely,   but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  eafily  jealous  *,  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex' d  in  the  extream  ;  of  one,  whofe  hand,     ($$) 
Like  the  bafe  Judian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  \  of  one,  whofe  eyes, 

Albeit 

(55)  '  °f  ®ne>  whofe  hand, 

Like  the  bafe  Indian,  threw  a  Pearl  aivay 

Richer  than  all  his  Tribe. ,]  I  have  reftor'd,  Judian,  from  the  Elder 
Quarto,  as  the  genuine  and  more  eligible  Reading.  Mr.  Pope  thinks, 
this  <was  occafion  d  probably  by  the  Word  Tribe  juji  after  :  I  have  many 
Reafons  to  oppofe  to  this  Opinion.  In  the  firft  Place,  the  moft  ignorant 
Indian,  I  believe,  is  fo  far  the  Reverfe  of  the  Dunghil  Cock  in  the  Fa- 
ble, as  to  know  the  Eftimation  of  a  Pearl,  beyond  that  of  a  Barley-Corn. 
So  that,  in  that  Refpect,  the  Thought  itfelf  would  not  be  juil.  Then, 
if  our  Author  had  defign'd  to  reflect  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  with- 
out any  farther  Reproach,  he  would  have  call'd  him  rude,  and  not,  bafe. 
Again,  I  am  perfuaded,  as  my  Friend  Mr.  Warburton  long  ago  obferv'd, 
the  Phrafe  is  not  here  literal,  but  metaphorical:  and,  by  his  Pearl,  our 
Author  very  properly  means  a  fine  Woman.  To  initance  only  in  twq 
Paffages  from  his  Troiltfs,  of  the  like  Ufage ; 

Her 
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Albeit  unufed  to  che  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  fait  as  rhe  Arabian  trees 

Their  medicinal  gum.     Set  you  down  this  : 

And  fay  befidcs,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 

Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  State, 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumciicd  dog, 

And  fmote  him  thus.  [Stabs  himfelf. 

Her  Bed  is  India  ;  there /he  lies,  a  Pearl ; 

Is  She  worth  keeping  ?  why,  She  is  a  Pearl, 
Who/e  Price  hath  launctid  above  a  thoufand  Ships, 
And  turnd  crowrfd  Kings  to  Merchants. 

But  Mr.  Tope  obje&s  farther  to  reading  Judian,  becaufe,  to  make  Senfe 
of  This,  we  muft  prefuppofe  fame  particular  Story  of  a  Jew  alluded  to, 
which  is  much  lefs  obvious :  But  has  Shakefpeare  never  done  this,  but  in 
this  fingle  Inftance  ?  Let  us  turn  back,  for  Proof,  to  his  Twelfth-night ; 

Why  Jhould  I  not,  had  I'the  Heart  to  dot, 
Like  to  th?  Egyptian  Thief,  at  point  of  Death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ? 

Here  is  a  particular  Story  hinted  at,  (which  I  have  explain'd  in  the  pro- 
per place,,)  much  lefs  obvious  than  the  Story  above  prefupposd.  But  this 
we  are  to  obferve  of  Shakefpeare,  that  tho  both  his  Stories  are  introduc'd 
tacito  nomine,  his  Allufon  and  Similie  are  as  clear,  as  if  he  had  given  us 
the  exprefs  Hiflory.  Ben  Jonfon,  I  am  fure,  does  not  always  convey 
his  Allufions  it  the  fame  Clear nefs. 

/  have  a  Husband,  and  a  twe-legg'd  one, 
But  fuch  a  Moonling,  as  no. wit  of  Man, 
Or  Roles,  can  redeem  from  being  an  Ais. 

Here  is  a  Story  prefuppos^d,  but  fo  darkly  couch'd,  that,  I  dare  warrant, 
fcarce  one  Reader  in  five  hundred  of  this  Poet  ever  guefs'd  at  it.  Nor 
can  Any  One  know  what  he  would  be  at,  who  has  not  read  either  Lu- 
cian  or  Apuleius  :  and  obferv'd,  that  when  Lucius  by  a  magical  Unguent 
was  converted  into  an  Afs,  the  only  Means  of  recovering  his  own  Form 
was  for  him  to  broufe  on  frejb  Rofes.  I  hope,  the  Explication  of  this 
obfcure  Paffage  will  compenfate  for  the  Digreifion.  But,  to  return  to 
my  Author.  I  am  fatisfied,  in  his  Judian,  he  is  alluding  to  Herod ;  who, 
in  a  Fit  of  blind  Jealoufie,  threw  away  fuch  a  Jewel  of  a  Wife  as  Ma- 
riamne  was  to  him.  What  can  be  more  parallel  in  Circumftance,  than 
the  Condutt  of  Herod  and  Othello  ?  Nor  was  the  Story  fo  little  obvious, 
as  Mr.  Pope  feems  to  imagine  :  For,  in  the  Year  1613,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Carew  publifh'd  a  Tragedy,  calfd  Mariam,  the  fair  £>ueen  of 
Jewry.  I  mall  only  add,  that  our  Author  might  write  Judian,  or  Ju- 
Mean,  (if  that  mould  be  alledg'd  as  any  objection)  inftead  of  Judian, 
with  the  lame  Licenfe  and  Change  of  Accent,  as,  in  his  Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra, he  ftiortens  the  fecond  Syllable  of  Euphrates  in  Pronunciation. 

Lod, 


494  Othello,  the 

Lod.  Oh  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All,  that  is  fpoke,  is  marr'd.       v 

Oth.  I  kid  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee. — No  way  but  this, 

[Ho  Defderri. 
Killing  my  felf,  to  die  upon  akifs.  [dies. 

Caf.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  Oh  Spartan  dog  !  [To  Iago. 

More  fell  than  anguifh,  hunger,  or  the  fea ! 
Look  on  the  tragick  loading  of  this  bed  •, 

This  is  thy  work ;  the  object  poifons  fight, ■ 

Let  it  be  hid.     Gratiano^  keep  the  houfe, 

And  feize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 

For  they  fucceed  to  you.     To  you,  lord  Governor, 

Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellifh  villain : 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,  oh !  inforce  it. 

My  felf  will  ftraight  aboard  ;  and  to  the  State 

This  heavy  aft,  with  heavy  heart,  relate.  [Exeunt,. 


The  End  of  the  Seventh  Volume. 
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VOL.  I.  p.  249. 1. 14,  inftead  of,  On  bis  wife's  Frailty* 
ready  On  bis  wife's  Fealty. If  any  other  flight 

Errors  have  efcap'd  obfervance,  or  been  committed  at 
Prefs,  it  is  hop'd,  They  are  fo  very  few  that  they  will  b(5 
eafily  pardon'd  by  the  Readers* 
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